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AUTHORS’ NOTE ’ • 

T he present volume, containing the first half of the prole- 
gomena to our projected study of the Islamic Society and the 
West, went to press shortly before the outbreak of war. During 
the war years, the remainder of our material was sent to the 
Unitid States for safe keeping. Since its return in 1946, revision 
of the second part has proceeded as steadily as the pressure 
post-war duties would permit, and it is hoped that it will appear 
in print with no great delay. In order to facilitate the use of this 
part by itself, an index has been added to this volume. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 

T he character and scope of this book have raised a peculiar 
problem of transliteration of Arabic and Turkish words. The 
natural impulse of the Orientalist is to use a standard system of 
transcription, such as that of the Royal Asiatic Society and the 
British Academy. But this simple course meets with an insuperable 
obstacle in the Latin alphabet officially adopted by the Turkish 
Republic, which we are bound to use in dealing with modem 
Turkey. It is obvious that we cannot spell one and the same 
word kliwaja in the first volume and hoca in the third. For the 
same reason we cannot adopt the fomier spelling for Arabic words 
and the latter for Turkish, especially since a large proportion of 
technical Turkish terms are in fact Arabic. The most educated of 
Western readers cannot be expected to know the technical terms 
of Oriental languages and to recognize them in a variety of ortho- 
graphic disguises. 

We have therefore taken the matter boldly into our own hands 
and have worked out a system of transliteration which preserves, 
in all but minor points, the official Turkish spelling and yet offers 
an exact transcription of the Arabic sounds. If some slight 
inconsistencies remain, it is hoped that they are such as to offer 
no difficulty to the reader. 


Consonants 


b 


% 


As in English;^ in Turkish pronounced as p (and so written 
in the official system) at the end of a word. 

^ As English j in ‘jam*. 

^ As English ch in ‘church’ ('Furkish only). 

^ As in English ; in 'Furkish pronounced as / at the end of a 
word and after unvoiced consonants.^ 


d, z S cin Classical Arabic as th in ‘that’; in colloquial Arabic and 
Turkish as z. 


4 ^ In Arabic like a thickened rf; in Turkish pronounced as z. 


f As in English. 

g ^ As in English, liut before d and uz&gy (Turkish only). 


‘ The English equivalents are, of course, only approximate. 

^ In a few Turkish %vorda the initial d was rlfpresented by W. 



NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


g *?- Like the rolled r in French, but deeper.' 
h • As in English, but never silent. 

h ^ Like a strongly whispered A; in Turkish pronounced as h, 

1) ^ k scraped guttural A; in Turkish pronounced as A. 

j j As English s in ‘treasure* (Turkish only). ^ 

k As in English; but in Turkish pronounced as ky before d 

and u, 

k 3 k guttural A; in Turkish pronounced as k (never as Av). 

1 J As in English. 


m j* As in English, 

n o As in English, 

h iT A nasal n (Turkish only), 
p As in English (Turkish only), 

r J As in northern English. 

8 ^ As in English. 

§ ^ In Arabic like a thickened r; in Turkish pronounced as j. 

9 ^ As English sh, 

t, 8 In Classical Arabic as th in ‘thin*; in colloquial Arabic and 

Turkish as r. 
t o As in English. 

\ In j\rabic like a thickened t; in Turkish pronounced as /. 

V J As in English (in Turkish words only). 

w J In Arabic pronounced as in English ; in Turkish pronouncid 

as t\ 

y As in English. * * * 

z J As in English. ^ 

? In Arabic like a thickened z (in Trik like d); ^ Turkish 

pronounced as z, 

Z 3 See 

• * The glottal stop, neglected in Turkish at the beginning ^nd 

end of a word. 



In Arabic a harsh guttural intonation; in Turkish neglected, 
or pronounced as the glottal stop. 


’ «« t\ d, u in Turkish words, this letter is sounded as an English and 

forms a diphthong: thus sgHmen is prqpounced as *^>men*. 



NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION xi 

Vowels and Diphthongs ^ • 

а, i, o, u As in English. 

i A hard i (Turkish only). 

б, ii As in German (Turkish only). 

i, i, 0 Vong vowels (Arabic and Persian words only). 

aw In Arabic pronounced as ore in *how’; in Turkish pro- 

* . nounced et\ 

ay» hs English y in ‘why*; in colloquial Arabic sometimes as 

ey in ‘whey*. 


The Arabic article is rendered by el or al (the assimilation of the I to 
a following r, r, or s being neglected), but in the middle of com- 
pound phrases by ul (Turkish «/). 

Proper names are spelled according to Arabic and Turkish pronuncia- 
tion resf>ectively ; thus Arabic Muhammed, 'Furkish Mcbmcd. Stan- 
dardized English spellings are retained for well-known place-names, 
e.g. Cairo, Mecai, Hij^z, and in such terms as Janissary. 

In a certain number of commt)n terms it has been found necessary 
to retain the distinctive Arabic and Turkish vocalizations, thus muliazim 
and mutarvalli (Arabic), miiltezim and mutevelli (Turkish). 
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provinces since the beginning of the nineteenth century, we had 
no idea of the formidable nature of the commission, or of the 
obstades which were to confront us. The first hint of these was 


conveyed in the initial work of preparing a bibliography. A corn- 
plete bibliography of this field Im not yet been, and probably never 
will be, compiled, but the few partial bibliographies which exist 
demonstrate that the mass of publications dealing with these coun- 
tries since 1800 is staggering. Even in the limited ground covered 
by Rene Maunier’s classified BibUothique Economique, Juridique et 
Sociale de VBgypte Moderne {ijqH-iqiby the number of books and 
articles listed (in French, English, Italian, and German, but exclud- 
ing Arabic and Greek) amounts to 6,695. When there arc added to 
these the published works relating to Turkey, Syria, and 'Irftk, it 
is evident that twenty thousand titles would be a low estimate for 
the period to 1919, and those written since 1919 probably amount 
to as many again.* When, however, one begins to examine such of 
them as are w’ithin reach, one does not take long to discover that 
an enormous proportion are quite negligible owing to their obvious 
deficiencies ; lack of intimate experience, ignorance of the language 
of the country, reliance upon hearsay, unfamiliarity with the his- 
torical background, and so forth. I’he three-decker narratives of 
travel so popular in the early nineteenth century, no less than the 
hundreds of more recent travel-sketches, abound in these faults. 


Even the works of residents for a longer or shorter period do not 
always escape them, and are apt to suffer in addition from the 
ac&ptance of ‘official’ views, or, on the contrary, from an unrea.Hon- 
ing d^reciation of all the local institutions. A further criticism 
which must b? made against the vast majority of these books and 
abides is their concentration cither upon political events or upon 
external description of the society concerned (and that chiefly in the 
cities), while neglecting all investigation into its inner mechanism 
and laying bare of the forces at work to maintain or to transform 
it. Even such a book as Lane’s Modem Egyptians, with all its excel- 
lences, falls short of the ideal in many respt^, as, for example, in 
relation to economic life and industry; much more so, then, such 
a work as Cromer’s Egypt. 


' PMicatUms tpicudet de la SocUU Sultameh d'£conomu Politique, See., i, 
Cairo* 1918. ^ 

* series of bibliographies of the literature dealing with the Mandated 
TerritoHes since 1919, an^ published under the awpices of the American 
University of Bairut (Social Scierfee Series)* compris& eight fas^culi. 
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A more serious deficiency is the comparative absence of detailed 
and original jnonographs on many of the social problems with 
which our study is concerned. Later writers have too often ac- 
cepted the pronouncements of their predecessors without question^ 
while the Turkish, and still more the Arabic, materials have too 
often been neglected. At the same time research has been hampered 
by the inaccessibility of archives and documentary materials. It is 
true that within very recent years a little has been done towards 
remedying this defect. Under the enlightened auspices of the late 
King Fu*4d, a start has been made with the classification and pub- 
lication of the state archives in Cairo;* and in Syria the collection of 
documents relating to the years 1830-40 made by Dr. Asad Rustum 
at the American University of Bairut^ is an excellent example of 
what can be accomplished by private initiative. But these touch 
only the fringes of the problem, and there is every reason to fear 
that unless steps are taken within a very short time to form local 
archives, not only of political and judicial but also of educational 
and commercial documents, much valuable material will be perma- 
nently lost. 

Another deficiency, the importance of which will not be lost on 
those who realize the influence of the individual personality in the 
introduction of new ideas and the working of new measures, is the 
absence of intimate biographies in Arabic and I'urkish literature. 
In Arabic the only considerable work of this kind, §eyh Ra§id 
RidA's biography of S^eyh Muhammad 'Abduh, cumbrous and ill 
digested though it is, servx-s to show the immensity of this gap 
which can now never be filled. Biographical sketches, it is true, 
there are in plenty, but they are all confined to externals. In Turk- 
ish it is not until the end of the nineteenth century that memoirs 
of value are to be met with. 

These criticisms do not all apply equally to every period, regidh, 
or field of study. In some fields, such as those of administration 
and law, the published materials are probably sufficient to tfnaWe^ 
a satisfactory study to be made. On the other hand, despite thS 
crucial importance of education and the large numbers of Western 
educational institutions in the East, it is a scarcely credible fact that 
no thorough study yet exists of education in either Egypt or Syria.^ 
It is true that a good deal of ground has been covered by official 
reports and by a number of private observe. But while much 

* J. Deny, Sommaire des Archives Turques du Caire, Cairo* 1930; RecueU des 
Firmans Imperiaux Ottomans addresses €tux VaJis et aux Khidwes d"£gypU, Cairo, 
1934 - 

* Materials for a Corpus of Arabic Documents relating to the History of Syria 
under Makemet Alt Fasha, 5 volumes, Beirut, 1930, etc. 

\Sinoe these lines were written, the first volume has appeared ofJDr. J. 
Heyworth- Dunne's Introduction to the History of JBducation in Modem Egypt 
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valuable material may be derived from these sources, it is OQjen to 
question how far they correspond to the purposes of this study. It 
must be insisted again that the object in view is an organic study 
of the life of the Moslem societies, and the forces, ideals, and ten- 
dencies at work within them. The function of official reports is a 
different one, and their analyses of existing conditions are generally 
written with an eye to administrative action in a desired direction, 
wherfas the investigation now projected is in its essence purely 
objective. The prime condition for any satisfactory work is the full 
and unprejudiced examination of all the relevant facts without at- 
tempting to place upon them any construction w'hich will fit them 
into* agreement with preconceived ideas. 

The descriptions of contemporary observers, on the other hand, 
lack the fundamental basis of the present programme, the tracing 
of social evolution and the bearing of this process upon present 
conditions. But there are two sources which, rightly used, may 
serve as verj^ valuable indications and mirrors of social develop- 
ment. One of these is the scries of annual statistical reports pub- 
lished by the Turkish government since the establishment of the 
Republic, and by the Egv'ptian government regularly since I90<), 
although statistical records of varying kinds go back as far as 1870. 
It is obviously, of course, not the statistics in themselves which arc 
of value for us so much as the comparison of them over a period 
of years. The other source is that formed by the literary produc- 
tions of successive periods, especially in the periodical press and 
the field of imaginative literature. Of all sources this has been the 
most neglected, yet, with due allowance for its limitations, it will 
often supply the most candid and revealing commentary on the real 
moral and intellectual forces at work w^ithin each community. But 
to utilize it requires, in still greater degree than most of the subjects 
included in our research programme, and in addition to a sound 
knowledge of the nuances of 'Eurkish and Arabic, the rare ability 

pick out the telling facts and sound clues from an intolerable 
cfeal of second-hand rubbish. 

It began, therefore, to dawn upon us that, so far from being over- 
cultivatech much of our field of study was practically virgin soil. 
From this preliminary survey also it became clear that the subject 
could not be at once handled concisely in vertical sections, but 
reqyired an historical treatment at some length. Three divisions 
were obviously indicated : (a) a surv'cy of the social institutions in 
Turkey and its Arab provinces, prior to the introduction of Western 
influences; (A) an examination of the circumstances and immediate 
effects of the Western impact since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; (e) an investigation into the actual conditions and forces 
in play. At the same limef by establishing^a uniform system of 
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vertipat divisions for all periods, the historical treatment could be 
resolved into a series of cross-sections, by means of which the 
original plan woiild be maintained as far as possible. The next 
step was to draw up the list of vertical divisions, or, in other words, 
to break the field up into a number of manageable, and more or 
less self-contained, compartments. To draw rigid boundaries is, 
of course, impossible, as the interrelations of the various social 
functions make a certain overlapping inevitable. The most natural 
system which suggested itself was one based on a dual principle of 
demarcation : firstly, an occupational division leading up to govern- 
ment and administration, followed by a cultural division cutting 
across all classes and groups. On this basis a complete scheme was 
prepared, indicating under each head the particular problems which 
call for investigation. Although, for reasons which will appear 
later, this scheme does not represent the actual programme of our 
study, it seems worth while to reproduce it here, inasmuch as it 
may serve to indicate the general lines of our research. 

I. The Family. 

The obvious basis of any complete social investigation must be 
the study of the social unit constituted by the family. The problems 
involved are many: the structure and ramifications of the family, 
including (where it is found) the joint family system in which several 
generations live under the same roof ; the mutual rights and duties 
of its members; its internal jurisdiction; the relationships con- 
tracted by marriage and adoption; the effects of the system of 
inheritance; the forms of ownership of movable and immovable 
property, whether private or communal ; and demographic statistics, 
where they are available. In addition to these descriptive features, 
however, it is one of the most important tasks of the investigator 
to analyse what may be called the spirit of the family, to discot^er 
the nature and strength of the ties which unite the members of the 
family, not only in the direct line of descent but also*with coHatcr^ 
branches, and the social effects of these ties, as, for example, in tin 
formation of closed and rival groups, the duty of blood-revenge, 
the transmission of functions by inheritance and marriage, and the 
tendency towards nepotism. This naturally hangs together with 
the manner in which the family is linked up with the next larger 
group, the clan, the village, the guild, &c.,‘and it may be found 
necessary to subdivide the study of the family in consequence, 
treating the village family, the industrial family, the professional 
family, and so on, as separable units of different types. The further 
investigation of the subject, in accordance with the scheme out- 
lined above, will be concerned with the changes introduced during 
the nineteenth and early twentieth eentdries into the structure. 
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functions, and spirit of these families, either through admin^tra- 
tive action, or by personal initiative as the result of education and 
social changes (more especially amongst women), and the place of 
the family and strength of family ties in the social structure of 
to-day. A valuable supplement to this study (which would throw 
light also on many other problems considered below) could be 
made by the compilation of histories of notable or extensive family 
groupl, tii^cing changes in structure, occupation, &c., and their 
relations with other groups. 

II. The Village. 

Next to the family the most important social unit in all Moslem 
countries outside Arabia is the village or agricultural community ; 
yet it has hitherto been one of the most neglected. No Moslem 
writer, in either medieval or modem times, has condescended to 
describe the organization of village life in his country, and for the 
purpose of this ipvestigation the great bulk of the materials must 
be sought in the works of Western observers. A further difficulty 
is that the village communities in the different countries are not 
uniform in type, the organization of the village in Egypt, for 
example, being quite distinct from that in Palestine, Syria, 'Irflk, 
or Turkey, while within Egypt itself, again, the village of the upper 
valley diverges considerably from the typical 'ezba of the Delta. 

Whether these differences may prove in the end to be important 
or negligible will depend on the character of the social institutions 
linked up with them. The main points for investigation include 
the distribution of population and land between landowners, 
tenant farmers, free cultivators, and labourers ; the mutual relations, 
social and economic, and the rights and duties of each of these 
sections; internal jurisdiction (e.g. punishments inflicted without 
recourse to law courts or police officials) and its sanctions, the 
administrative machinery within the village, including methods of 
^Sessment anti of payment of taxation, and its relations with pro- 
^ncial or district authorities; usages and institutions which main- 
tain the solidarity of the village, or the existence of group rivalries 
within tho^rillage or between neighbouring villages ; and the changes 
which may have affected the village community in some or all of 
these aspects. 

A^cond field of study is afforded by the economic aspects of the 
agricultural community; the original methods, implements, and 
organization of agriculture (including irrigation); the nature and 
yield of crops and methods of disposal of the surplus ; the organiza- 
tion of village markets and periodical fairs ; the introduction of new 
cultufes and implements; changes in means of transport and 
, methods of marketing;* the "provision of creflit by money-lenders 
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and landbanks; the introduction of co-operative schemes; changes 
in village education ; and the effects of these upon the village and 
the rural economy. 

lla. The Beduins, 

This includes the relations between the nomadic tribes and the 
settled areas; the functions of the tribesmen as breeders of live 
stock, in supplying transport for caravans, and as auxilia^ tfoops ; 
the control and settlement of the tribes ; and especially the legacy 
of nomadism in the social and legal institutions of the people. 

III. Industry, 

Neglected though the rural community has been, it has fared 
well in comparison with the organization of native industry in 
Western Asia and Kgypt. 'Fhis criticism applies even more to the 
organized industries than to the coarse village industries, which 
have generally been included by Western writers in their descrip- 
tions of the village economy. In the following scheme it is rather 
the organized industries in the cities and provincial towns that are 
in view, though in many cases the remarks apply to both. 

The first subject of study must be the unit of industry, the work- 
shop: its organization, staffing, equipment, &c., and the various 
forms of industrial enterprise (individual workshops, home in- 
dustries, grouped or large-scale industrial plants under capitalist 
control, and industrial wakfs). Then come the distribution of 
industries, sources of raw materials, and methods of disposal of 
their products, and all the scKial aspects of industrial life: the 
organization of guilds or industrial corporations, their means of 
recruitment, functions, and internal jurisdiction; their status and 
relations with other groups and with the administrative authorities 
(especially the muhtasih); government monopolies; methods and 
distribution of taxation. > 

'Fhe study of the later developments of native* industry ^^ilL 
include, on the economic side, the factors which have contribute 
to the decline of certain industries and the maintenance of others, 
such as the introduction of Western industrial produets; trans- 
ference of markets ; improvements in means of transport ; changes 
in the volume and direction of purchasing power; provision of 
capital and credit facilities; the introduction of machinery, and 
Western industrial methods; the results of administrative action 
(imposition of tariffs, development of industrial education, &c.); 

' A study of the corporations will necessarily embrace a wider field than 
industry*, and take in all professional corporations from *Ulrmd, merchants, and 
revenue clerks to beggars, dancers, and monkey-trainers. These prof^sional 
ItncSt of demarcation may serve also as the basij of a very interesting and 
important linguistic inveJugation. * 
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die advance of induatrial technique; the preparation of ind^trial 
statistics; and on the social side, the suppression or disappearance 
of the industrial corporations ; the rise of new types of industrial 
associations; changes in the status of industry and in the personnel 
of industrial undertakings ; and the effects of mechanization on the 
character of the industrial population. 

IV. Commerce. 

The commercial organization of the Western Asiatic lands even 
before the ninteenth century w'as, to all appearances, peculiarly 
complicated owing to the international character it had already 
assumed. The trading relations of the Huropean countries with 
the Levant have been fully investigated by MM. Charles-Roux 
and others, but the commercial intercourse between Turkey and 
Greece, Syria, Eg>'pt, the Sudan, the Magrib, Arabia, and 'Iral: 
still remains an unworked field. It is too often believed that the 
discovery of the Cape route to India resulted in the commercial 
stagnation of the Levant, but while it certainly reduced the volume 
of transit trade, a very lively interchange of local products was 
still maintained, and strong and wealthy mercantile communities 
were to be found in all the principal cities. It is on the history 
of these communities, rather than on the actual commoditic» 
concerned, that investigation is mainly required. 'I'hat, in spile of 
their composite character, they formed organized bodies is clear 
from the records available ; but the structure of these organiza- 
tions, and their relations with the industrial guilds on the one 
hand and with the administration on the other, require to be 
cleared up, together with the arrangements in force for credit 
and exchange, the forms of commercial contracts, the working 
of commercial law, and the systems of import and export duties, 
customs, toekdlas, &c. 

In connexion with later developments, further investigation is 
^tffeded on suCh points as the competition of European commerce 
OTd commercial houses, the effects of administrative regulation 
and introduction of commercial tribunals, and the modernization 
of commorcial methods and organization, formation of Chambers 
of Commerce, changes in the social status of merchants, and so 
on. Within this field should be included also the development 
of tpodem banking “and exchange systems, and their relations 
witJi commercial enterprise. 

V. The City. 

By this heading is meant the study of the communal structure 
and institutions of the city as a whole, apart from that of <hc 
individual groups of Which* it is compo8ed,*and which are dealt 
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with under separate headings. Spengler, it will be remembered, 
declined that the.Ea8teni city ‘Im no soul’, meaning that it was 
a conglomeration of units, not a complex and living oiganism. 
Whatever truth may be attached to this observation, some form 
of organization was clearly demanded and in existence. Start- 
ing with the division of the city into numerous, and generally 
self-contained, wards, hdras, markets, &c., each with its own 
responsible $eyh or chief, this organization doubtless induded 
provisions for the maintenance of law and order, some sort of 
policing and sanitary services, and at least the rudiments of a 
civic life and spirit. Since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the study of the city takes on an increasing importance. The 
expansion of the cities and their external transformation, the 
breaking down of old divisions, the establishment of municipali- 
ties and municipal services, form one aspect of this; the other, 
and even more important, is connected with the rise of the middle 
class, the development of intellectual life in the cities, the exten- 
sion of their influence, their relations with the rural districts and 
the effects of their predominating position in social and political 
movements, 

VI. The Army. 

The old military organizations in the Ottoman Empire and in 
Egypt have often been described in detail, and ample materials 
are available in consequence for a study of the composition, 
equipment, and internal structure of the military forces. There 
is still room, however, for an investigation into the place of the 
military classes in the social life of their communities, the privi- 
leges which they enjoyed, their relations with other groups (parti- 
cularly the artisans and the 'Ulemd), the attitude adopted towards 
them by the other sections of the population, and their religioVis 
affiliations (such as, notably, the connexion between the Janissaries 
and the Bekt&^i order). • • 

Similarly, in connexion with the progressive introduction 
Western organization, discipline, training, and equipment into 
the army, it is necessary not only to consider the effects of this 
process upon the character and efficiency of the military and 
naval forces themselves, but also to deal with their wider social 
consequences. On the one hand, the army served as an impor^nt 
channel of Western penetration, through the appointment of 
foreign missions and instructors and the organization of medical 
and sanitary services, the promotion of*technical training, and 
the necessity of providing modem equipment. On the other hand, 
attention needs to be given to the social status and influeace of 
the armed forces, and in particular to the part played by members 
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of tibe military forces in the social and political movem^ts in 
their countries. 

VII. Government and Admimstration. 

It may appear, at first sight, that the whole subject of govern- 
ment has b^n so fully handled already as to leave little room for 
fresh investigation. But this is far indeed from being the case, 
however minutely the external organization of government may 
have been described. We know, in fact, ex'cecdingly little of the 
inner relations between the government and the people, and it is 
only on the basis supplied by the results of the preceding investi- 
gations into the circumstances of the different sections of the 
population (including the 'Ulemd — see the following section) that 
a really satisfactory study of this delicate and difficult problem 
can be undertaken. It can scarcely be doubted that government, 
in its administrative aspect, was not merely a set of forms imposed 
upon the people by the will of the conqueror, but an organism 
intimately associated w^ith the structure of society and the character 
and ideas of the governed, and that there was a constant interplay 
between governors and governed. It is neces.sary to clear the 
ground of the misconceptions engendered by the abuse of Euro- 
pean terms such as despotism and autocracy, and to submit all 
the traditional organs and usages of government to re-examination, 
in order to bring out the underlying ideas and relations, and the 
principles w’hich guided their working. Such a study involves 
the most intricate analysis of psychological forces, and is I'lerhaps 
the most difficult of all the investigations propounded in this 
scheme. It would also be desirable to lead on from this to a 
consideration of the reasons for the evident decay of administra- 
tion visible during the latter half of the eighteenth century, and 
to examine whether this was symptomatic of a break-down of 
the whole system or whether sufficient elements of vitality re- 
mained to reform and reconstruct it without the intervention of 
European institutions and ideas. 

Until such a preliminary study of the traditional functions, 
ideals, and psychology of government in the Moslem world has 
been undertaken, the further investigation of the social reactions 
to the administrative and political changes of more recent times 
will^be hopelessly handicapped, and the investigator will be 
largely working in the dark. For while certain obvious changes 
have been brought abo^t by the spread of Western ideas (both 
the liberal ideas of the nineteenth century and the newer totali- 
tarian ideas of the twentieth), by constitutional and bureaucratic 
developments, and the delimitation of functions between govern- 
ment departments, th^ provision of sociaP service^ economic 
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changes, and the like, it renudns true to a large extent that in- 
herited and ingrained characteristics cannot be easily eradicated. 
The same considerations apply also to the study of the social 
effects of the more strictly political movements, including the 
rise of nationalist parties, the reactions to Western political control, 
and the mutual relations of the Islamic countries. 

VIII. Religion. » 

In discussing the place of religion in social life two ‘distinct, 
though of course closely related, aspects have to be investigated. 
One is the influence of the religious ideals and religious ethic 
in the lives of individuals of all classes and in the social groups, 
singly and collectively, and the extent to which customary usages 
and elements foreign to IsUm were bound up with them. The 
other is concerned with the organization, usages, and functions of 
institutional religion. In this held the 'IJlemd naturally come hrst, 
and in spite of all that has been written on the subject there is 
still need for much research into the organization, recruitment, 
education, and status of the 'Ulemd, especially during the period 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries (for example, in 
regard to the prevalence of hereditary transmission of religious 
functions and the purchase of religious offices), and their relations 
with the central and local governments, the administration of 
law, the religious orders, and the population of the cities and the 
rural districts. Scarcely less important are the numerous farikas 
or orders of denvtfes, their structure, rituals, distribution, and 
special associations with and influence over particular groups, 
military and occupational, both in the cities and in the villages. 
But it would be a serious mistake to limit the study of institu- 
tional religion to these two classes of professional ‘men of religion’. 
One must rather visualize it as a vast corporation which included 
within itself all the other corporations, and formed the uniting 
link between them by calling out and f^ocusing thtf sentiment 
loyalty. Each lesser group had therefore its own place in, ans 
its own contribution to make to, the religious structure, from 
the Sultan to the peasant. It is this communal aspect ef religion 
which has been chiefly neglected and which calls for investigation, 
together with its external manifestations in public rituals, festivals, 
the constitution of wakfs, and other means *of serving and njain- 
taining ffie common religious life and its institutions, and the 
limitations and disturbances arising froiji the presence of dissi- 
dent Moslem sects. 

It is from this point of view also that the history of religious 
developments from the end of the eighteenth century requires 
to be followed up. The disturbance of the*old system by adminis- 
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trative interference and social utd economic changes, th^ effect 
of such movements as Wahhabism, the SanQslya, Mahdism, Pan- 
Isiamism, and the reformist agitations, of Christian missionary 
activity, of changes in religious education and the machinery of 
religious organization, of the infiltration of Western ideas both 
within and without the ranks of the professional 'IJlemd, and the 
activities of the religious orders, are all worthy of study in them- 
selv&, but their full influence can only be estimated when they 
are correlated with the religious life of the community as a whole. 

IX. Education. 

The traditional structure of education and of law (sec section 
X) can hardly be divorced entirely from religion, but in view of 
the subsequent separation between the three fields, it is necessary 
to include them under individual headings. The old educational 
organization, not only on account of the preponderance of re- 
ligious students, and subjects, but even more strongly because of 
the prevailing conceptions as to the basis and purpose of education, 
was very closely bound up with the organization of the ' Ulemd. 
A detailed study is required, nevertheless, in order to clear up 
many points on which our ideas arc at present confused and 
inadequate, such as the existence and staffing of madrasas in the 
smaller towns, the teaching of other than religious subjects, the 
education of the military and official classes, and especially the 
literature and literary pursuits of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

From this point onwards, the strictly religious aspect of educa- 
tion tends to fall into the background, owing to the increasing 
introduction of Western educational methods, as the result of 
educational missions to Europe, the multiplication of European 
and technical schools, and the creation of government educational 
services. These in turn give rise to a vast number of social prob- 
^fhs arising dut of the organization of education itself and of its 
sbeial effects. They are too many to be even summarized here,' 
and amongst them may be mentioned only — as the most important 
— the ris» of new ideals and aims of education, the relative in- 
fluence of religious, government, private, and foreign schools, 
the persistence or weakening of group distinctions, the place of 
Eurppean languages In education, its effects upon the spoken and 
literary language, and the consequences of the education of girls. 
Closely connected also jyith the subject of education is the whole 
field of intellectual development, including not only literature, 
but also science, medicine, art and music, and technical equipment. 

* See, for a fuller discuss^n, article on ‘Social^eactiona jji the Moftlem 
World*, in Journal of the Royal CJentral Asian Society ^ Oct. 193^ « 
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X. La^. 

It has already been noted that the traditional conceptions of 
law and the public legal administration w'ere closely related to 
the field of religion, but the association of law with institutional 
religion was much less close than is commonly believed. It is 
true that the only tribunals whose competence and theoretical 
authority were unrestricted and universally accepted were, the 
courts administered by the Kddis and their substitutes, and 
equally true that the only written law was the ^etf a. An objective 
study of the working of these courts and the functions and status 
of Kddts and Muftis in the old Ottoman organization is conse- 
quently much to be desired. But the most casual student cannot 
fail to be struck by the fact that the §er'i courts were not called 
upon to adjudicate in large areas of what we should regard as the 
field of law. The organization of society in innumerable small 
self-contained groups created an equal number of local jurisdic- 
tions for the handling of disputes between members of the same 
group. This involves us in the apparently endless field of customary 
law as it was applied in the villages, among the industrial corpora- 
tions, &c., which has never yet been investigated in Western 
Asia.' Arising out of this is the conflict between customary law 
and the ^erfa and the extent to which they were influenced by 
one another. Another very important limitation upon the applica- 
tion of the iieri'a, particularly in criminal cases, was the authority 
vested in the officers of the army and the public administration to 
adjudicate and to condemn offenders, even to death, without the 
intervention of any Kadi or legal officer, and not infrequently 
without trial of any kind. Finally, an investigation is necessary into 
the whole question of the public conception of the nature of law, 
the psychology of the popular attitude towards it, and its practical 
application and enforcement. 

The development of legal practice and administ^ration during 
the nineteenth century and after raises, in consequence, manjpr 
complex social problems. The establishment of military codes, 
in the first place, and later on the attempts to codify civil and 
criminal law, and introduction of Western codes and principles 
of law, involve consideration of the relations of these codes and 
principles to the accepted rules of both i>er'J and customary law, 
of the effects of the changes in judicial administration, organiza- 
tion, and procedure upon the popular attitude to law', and the 
rise of new conceptions of criminality. Another important aspect 
of the same process is furnished by the rapid evolution of a new 

*• There i», however, an extensive literature in Dutch upon the cuatomary 
law applied 19 Indonesi%-see the article law* in the Supplemmt to the 

Encyiiopaedia of hidm. 
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class of trained and practising lawyers, exercising a wid^ social 
and political influents, and saturated with Western legal ideas, 
the iversity of which adds still more to the complexity of the 
situation. 

These ten headings comprise the more important problems 
affecting the social life and development of the Moslem peoples 
of Western Asia during the last two centuries. But in order to 
complete the cross-section of Moslem society in Western Asia, 
two special features remain to be listed, in so far as they affect the 
social structure. 

XI. Slavery. 

Three aspects are of importance: the place and function of 
slaves in the old economy (as domestic servants, labourers, and 
soldiers), the social effects of the abolition of slavery, and the 
evolution of public opinion and religious doctrine in their attitude 
towards slavery. 

XII. Non-Moslem minorities. 

The question of the traditional status of the non-Moslems in 
the Asiatic countries is probably lc.s8 important for our purpose 
than an investigation into the actual functions, occupations, con- 
ditions of life, and organization of the various Christian and Jewish 
communities, prior to the nineteenth century, and their social 
and economic relations with the Moslems of all clas-ses, with the 
local governments, and with the European merchant houses. 
During the nineteenth century their closer contact with I’luropcans 
and greater readiness to take advantage of European education 
and the new economic methods widened on the one hand their 
Helds of activity, giving them greater importance in the social 
economy, and on the other hand invested them with a new func- 
ridh as carried of European ideas at second hand. This .scric.s of 
^ial and cultural interactions' has already been partially investi- 
gated, but requires more detailed analysis of its extension and 
effects. I» the third place, in more recent years, the social aspects 
and reactions of the political relationships between Moslem and 
non-Moslem groups offer a wide, though somewhat delicate, field 
of ^dy. 

The mere setting out of such a scheme as this is enough to show 
how vast is the field and^ow backward the state of socio-historical 
research in this area, how premature therefore any composite 
study of the social evolution in Turkey and Western Asia. To 
carry k out fully would occupy a whole staff of research workers 
for many years and wbuld* involve a lengthy series of s^ges. 
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The fjrat requirement is a series of monographs on the individual 
problems, which, while dealing in the first place with each area 
separately, would eventually embrace the relations and contacts 
between the separate regions and bring out the likenesses and 
differences in their reactions to similar intrusive forces. An es- 
sential element, however, is that there should not only be collected 
the relevant facts, but that there should be a study of the signifi- 
cance of these facts in the life of the individual and for the evolu- 
tion of the society as a whole. Only on the basis of such a mono- 
graphic treatment can sure progress be made towards a final 
synthetic study of the problems as a whole, under such general 
heads as rationalization and the release of individuality. Farther 
than these, into the significance of the process on the plane of 
world history, we need not go. But the fundamental condition 
is speed, for the materials, in the form of oral tradition and 
casual documents, are growing less year by year. Ten years 
hence there will be large gaps difficult to fill, twenty years hence 
they will be impossible to fill at all. 

It remains to indicate the relation of our own study to this com- 
plete and ideal scheme. That the former can represent only a part 
of the latter needs neither explanation nor apology ; what part, how- 
ever, has naturally been determined by the circumstances of our 
work. There are large areas in each section of the field w'hich can 
be investigated only in the East, by patient collection of oral tradi- 
tion and search for manuscript materials, and by prolonged immer- 
sion in oriental life. These methods are of necessity ruled out for 
those who, like us, are limited to occasional visits to the field of our 
research. Our main sources must consequently be such published 
work, including that written in Turkish and Arabic, as is accessible 
to us, supplemented by the data derived from personal conta^s. 
As the value and proportions of these sources vary from period to 
period, so the breadth and depth of our study must vary also, and 
there are some few sections of the field (notably that of the family 
from which we are excluded almost entirely. But such imperfec- 
tions, great as they are, are inevitable in what is in effect a pioneer 
study, and we shall feel that we have attained our end if our work 
does anything to stimulate or to contribute to that more thorough 
research which has been outlined above. 

These considerations apply with special *force to the materials 
contained in this first volume. In attempting to present a compo- 
site survey of the original institutions an^social organization of the 
Ottoman Empire at the end of the eighteenth century, we were 
hampered from the first by the fact that no thorough study of the 
oM social structure of the Islamic lands has yet been made. *lt was 
con^equentiy impo&ible to superitdpose the data derived from^ 
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dgliteenth-century sources upon an existing picture. The ne(^ for 
a dearly defined starting-point of our investigation was, however, 
the more clamant, because examination revealed that the narratives 
of the eighteenth-century travellers and the biased pronounce- 
ments of nineteenth-century writers and apologists for Melttned 
'Ali were profoundly unsatisfactory. On the other hand, the 
materials available for a more thorough, objective, and analytic 
treatiftent of the eighteenth century are scanty and ill distributed. 
Only for one country is there anything approaching an adequate 
description, an island of firm ground amidst a treacherous and 
uncharted morass. This is the brilliant collection of monographs 
written by the savants who accompanied Bonaparte’s expedition 
to Egypt, and collected in the four stately volumes of the Descrip- 
tion de Vigypte, ^Itat Moderne. Their peculiar merits are due to 
the rare combination of personal talents with intimate experience 
of the administration during the French occupation, a combination 
which could not,be expected to recur elsewhere. I’he only com- 
parable work, Mouragea d’Ohsson’s Tableau Ghtiral de I'Empire 
Ottoman^ presents a much more external and theoretical picture, 
which the books of de Tott, Thornton, and others supplement only 
to a slight extent. For Syria, Palestine, and ’Irftk there is nothing 
which corresponds to these works until a much later date. 

Yet all these writers, not excluding the savants of the Descrip- 
tion, were in one respect little better than the eighteenth-century 
travellers. Moslem society was too close-knit and exclusive to 
permit of real and intimate social contact with Europeans. 'I'o 
fill this gap it is necessary to have recourse to Turkish and Arabic 
sources. Since, however, the archive materials are unclassified or 
inaccessible, we have been compelled to fall back on published 
works, but these too are by no means extensive. 

None of the Turkish works that we have used deals exclusively 
\rith the eighteenth century. The works of some of the official 
amalists do so indeed; but they arc concerned almost entirely 
with political events, and are swollen with rhetorical embellish- 
ments to a«ch enormous length that we have neglected them in 
favour of two nineteenth-century accounts of the period, in which 
most, if not all, of the material contained in them and relevant to 
our purpose is embodied. These are the ‘History’ of Ahmed 
Cevdet Pa^ and ‘The Consequences of Events’ (Net/f icii’l-VtM- 
'dt) of Seyyid Muffafl N^ri Pa§a, both composed after the reforms 
of Mahmfid II had largely transformed the face of their country. 
The first and introductory volume of Cevdet Pa§a’s work^^^^lfHWRin 
appendices to the various sections into which Seyyi^M^^^Tlii. 
^divided, furnish us with a gendal account of the^%ntduc9A^i9tM|» 
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the a^Jministration of the provinces, the army, the navy, and 
the Meamed profession’. Cevdet Pa^’s purpose in composing his 
introduction was indeed similar to our own: to provide a back- 
groimd against which he might depict the events of the period to 
which his remaining volumes are devoted — the period immediately 
subsequent to that which we have chosen for our survey. He pro- 
vides this background by describing the corruption into which the 
various institutions in question had fallen since their heyday in the 
sixteenth century; a procedure that we too have been obliged to 
adopt, in order to make their condition in the eighteenth century 
intelligible. Seyyid Mustafa’s work is a general history of the 
Ottoman Empire from its rise, the appendices to the various sec- 
tions of which describe these same institutions at various epochs 
of rise and decline, '['he period at which both authors wrote was 
just sufficiently remote from that of our survey, on the one hand 
to necessitate their explaining points that earlier authors might 
have taken for granted, and on the other to allow of their under- 
standing, as later authors might have been less well able to under- 
stand, the conditions they describe. If they exhibit any prejudice, 
it is in favour of the reforms of the early nineteenth century, with 
the result that they perhaps tend to depict the anterior age in too 
sombre colours. 

For information concerning the Imperial Household our chief 
source has been the ‘History’ of 'Atk (Tayy4r-zftde Ahmed), 
another work of the mid-nineteenth century. For many details of 
the organization of city life, particularly that of the trade-guilds, 
we have drawn on a modem work, the ‘Code of .Municipal Affairs’ 
(Mecellei Umuru Belediye) by 'Osm&n Nikri, the first volume of 
which is based largely on documents of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. Other modem studies used are: ‘The 
Economics of the Turkish Village’ (Tiirkiye Koy Ikti^ddiydti) by 
Isma'il IJiisrev, part of which deals with agricultural conditions in 
Anatolia in the feudal age; ‘Bulgaria under Turkish Rule’ (Tturk 
Iddresinde Buigaristan), ‘The Tribes of the 'I'urks in Anatoli^ 
{Anadoluda Turk Affretleri), ‘T’he Life of Istanbul in the Twelfth 
Century of the Hegira’ {Hicri on ikinci 'ofirda Istanbml Ifaydti), 
‘The Life of Istanbul in the Thirteenth Century of the Hegira’ 
{Hicrt on ufUncii 'asirda Istanbul fiaydti) — all these consisting of 
contemporary state papers edited with introductions by Abmed 
Reflk ; and ‘Mohammedanism in Anatolia’ {Anadoluda Isldm^et), 
by Professor Kbpriiiuzftde Mehmed Fu’jid, which, though in the 
main a study of pre-Ottoman conditions, deals with the Bekta^ and 
other orders of mystics by which Ottoman history was so pro- 
foundly influenced. Finally, though this list is not exhaustive, we 
may menttpn the vibious collections’ of Kdndns, published in the^ 
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Mmme Histarique of the Institut d’Histoire Ottomane (Ta*ftfd 
*Opndnt Endimem Afecmu^oH) and the ‘Review of National Studies* 
(Mils Tetebbffler MeaniTast). 

The published Arabic materials relating to the eighteentli 
century are still fewer. 'Fhe first place amongst them belongs 
to the minute and faithful record of the Egyptian $eyh "Abdul- 
Rahmin el-Cabarti, a sober chronicle which presents the view 
of an (ducatedf relatively enlightened, and on the whole impartial 
observer of the last decades of Mamluk rule, the hVench expedi- 
tion, and the first fifteen years of Mehmed "Alt’s government. 
In its wide range of detail it contains a great many obser\^ations 
of importance for the social history of his times, and while some 
of them are only half intelligible without the aid of the Description,^ 
they constitute a most valuable supplement and corrective to the 
monographs of the French savants. A contem|X)rary record of 
events in Syria was compiled by the Amir Flaidar Ahmad §ihftb,* 
but it falls somewhat below the level of Cabarti’s chronicle in 
breadth of view* and ivS (unfortunately for our purposes) more 
interested in the I>ebanon than in Syria proper. Nevertheless, 
it preserves, apart from the writer’s own obscr\'ationvS, a number 
of documents of importance for our purpose. In the absence of 
an inner-Syrian chronicle, we have had recourse to a work of a 
different kind, the biographical dictionary of notable personages 
and scholars of the twelfth century of the Moslem era ( a . d . 1689 
1786) compiled by the Mufti of Damascus, Muhammad Ijialil 
el-Muridi, who died in 1791.^ In this work, following a tradi- 
tional pattern of Islamic compilation, tliere are to be found about 
a thousand biographical notices, varjing in length from three or 
four lines to ten or twelve pages, ol men of various countries and 
walks of life, but especially of Syrian scholars. Within its own 
linuts, such a b(K)k as this gives a far more vivid picture of the 
social and intellectual life of its period than any descriptive narra- 
tivt, and it wiH be seen that it has supplied an unexpectedly large 
briery of facts relating to these. Nevertheless, all these composi- 
tions, with their predominantly political and scholastic interests, 
leave larg* sections of Islamic society almost out of view, and 
cannot compensate for the absence of archives and family records. 
The relations between the individual and the social group on the 
one ^and, and on tRe other the inter-relations of the groups 

' For this reason, an<i also because of many omissions, the French translation 
made by four £g>'ptians bii^raphiquet et historiqms^ Cairo, 18H8-96) 

is a most unsatisfactory substitute for die original text in any thM>ugh study. 

^ Lihan d Vepttque des Amirt Chihab, published by Dr. J%, Kustum and 
F. E. ^ustany. 3 volumes, Beyrouth, 1933* ^ 

* SiA el»Durur fi aydn el-karn el^idrd *afar, 4 volumes, publtshed at Cairo, 

^1874-83. . 
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within the social system as a whole, are not clearly reflected, and 
remain somewhat intangible in consequence. 

Thanks, however, to the combination of the European and 
Oriental sources, it is possible to make a direct investigation into 
the social structure and problems of Turkey and of Egypt in the 
eighteenth century. For the other countries, it is necessary to 
adopt for the time being a more indirect method, either expanding 
the scattered data by analogy from the situation in Turkey and 
Egypt, or working backwards by inference from the later changes 
and innovations. Since little or no research has been directed so 
far along these lines, the survey contained in our first volume 
can be regarded only as a tentative and partial exposition, based 
on a very inadequate documentation, and with many lacunae 
which we hope may be filled up in part in the later portions of 
our study. In particular, two very important aspects of social 
life, namely the position and functions of women and of slaves, 
have been held over for fuller treatment in connexion with the 
movements toward emancipation. 

Finally, we have deliberately confined ourselves as closely as 
possible to making a plain factual survey, and have resisted the 
temptation to elevate the discussion to a philosophic level. Current 
views on Turkey and Egypt in the eighteenth century so abound 
with misconceptions, which we ourselves shared at the outset of 
our study, that it is our first duty to marshal for others the data 
which have led us to very different conclusions. Moreover, the 
tentative nature of our enterprise warns us that any generaliza- 
tions w'ould be premature, and might even result in misrepresenta- 
tions as serious as those which we hope to have done something 
to remove. 



CHAPTER I 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND THE SACRED LAW 


r "* is our business to investigate the gradual transformation of 
Moslem society in the Ottoman Empire under Western in- 
fluences.* Our first care, therefore, must be to fix on a date at 
which we’ may view that society before the process in question 
began. This is not altogether easy; partly because the ( 5 ttoman 
Empire* was at no period, like the societies of the Far East, 
wholly cut off from contact with Europe ; partly because certain 
parts of the Empire were sooner influenced than others ; and partly 
because the process was at first comparatively slow'. Throughout 
the long period of its strength the Ottoman government attracted 
a stream of Europeans to its service, wdio brought w'ith them 
ideas foreign to its Moslem culture. Sometimes the result was 
noticeable, as, for instance, in the reforms undertaken in certain 
divisions of the armed forces in the early eighteenth century. 
But it w'as not until the latter part of that century that any syste- 
matic imitation of luiropcan techniques was undertaken. Until 
then even the leaders of the governing class were conscious of 
no inferiority in comparison w'ith Europe. It was only the experi- 
ence of tw'o disastrous wars, lasting one from 1767 to 1774 and 
the other from 1788 to 1792, that induced a change of attitude. 
Even during the earlier of these two campaigns, how'ever, the 
Sultan of the time turned to certain Europeans resident in his 
capital for advice and aid. And though the innovations then 
introduced were of no wide range and were later more or less 
abandoned, they were indicative enough of what was to come to 
merit inclusion in the later part of our study rather than in our 
introductory surv'ey of Ottoman society in what was still, so to 
sp^iak, its purtf state. For this reason wc have chosen the period 
oF peace that preceded the declaration of war on Russia in 1767 — 
actually a peace of unprecedented length, enduring, as it did, at 
least in Europe, no less than thirty years— as that regarding which 
our introductory survey may be best undertaken. 

During this period the Empire comprised the following terri- 
tories: in Europe, the* whole Balkan peninsula up to the Danube 

Ottoman. Derived from the name *0|m&n (Arabic, ’UtmAn), the Turitiah 
adjective being *Otmanli, the^Arabic 'Uimdfti. 

* llic Ottoman 'Furk* rook to referring to the re^klm of the Suhana a« an 
'Empire' (Jn^raforiuk) only under the influence of European writer*. In older 
timea ij was generally called Devleti *Aliye (Arabic, eUDavsIa 
high Mate or Satfanati Senh-e (Arabic, el-Salfana el-Sardya), The Subiunc 
. Sultanate'. • * • . 
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(excq>t for certain strongholds in Albania), Bosnia, the principali- 
ties of Moldavia and Wallachia, Bessarabia, and the whole north 
coast of the Black Sea, including the Crimean peninsula ; in Asia, 
all Asia Minor and Armenia, Western Kurdistan, the 'liik, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, the liijiz, Lahsa, and the Yemen; in Africa, 
Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers; and, finally, Cyprus, Crete, 
and the islands of the Aegean. It had earlier included other 
territories still, namely most of Hungary and Transylvania, 
Podolia, Georgia, Dagistan, Jjurwan, and part of Azerbaycan. On 
the other hand, after losing the Morea to Venice in 1699, it had 
regained it in 1718, and after losing some territory round Belgrade 
south of the Danube and part of Wallachia to Austria in 1718, 
it had regained them in 1739. Russia, again, had already for a 
time held the fortress of Azov and so reached the Black Sea, 
but had been obliged to retrocede it in 1711, by the Treaty of the 
Pruth; and for fifteen years in the early seventeenth century 
Bai^d^d had been recovered by the Safevids of Persia. 

In comparison with the territories that still owed the Sultans 
allegiance, therefore, those that they had lost were of small extent. 
But these losses, particularly in Europe, and even where they had 
been but temporary, were ominous. Moreover, certain parts of 
the Empire were more loosely attached than others; and the 
adherence of others again was now no more than nominal. These 
irregularities w’ere due partly to the circumstances in which the 
incorporation of the various provinces had been effected and to 
subsequent political developments, and partly to the fact that the 
Empire had been built up in accordance w'ith certain Moslem 
principles, which allowed a considerable elasticity in the relation- 
ship of its component parts. It ow'ed its structure, indeed, to the 
guidance provided by these principles for those who controlled 
its destinies, in the particular circumstances in which it had 
grown and maintained itself in being. We may here digress, 
accordingly, to consider what these principles wei^, and in vliat 
aiithoritative exposition they were embodied. 

According to the first of them, the world is conceived as being 
divided into two parts, the Domain of Islam, and the £>omain of 
War.' It is the duty of true-believers, where they can, to extend 
the first at the expense of the second. The Domain of War has 
two kinds of inhabitants: People of Scripture-* (Christians, Jews, 
and Zoroastrians) and idolaters. Idolaters must accept Islam or 
die. People of Scripture, however, may/etain their own religion 
and become subjects of the Moslem ruler, if they will agree to 
pay a special tax for the privilege. The Moslem ruler may also, 
if«he so wishes, accept this tax as a tribute from whole ‘Scriptusal’ 

' JXIr U-Hyhn and el~ffarb (Arabic). * * * AU (Arabic). ^ 
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populations, who thus attach themselves in a vassal capaci^ to 
the Domain of Islam. 

According to a second principle, mankind is divided into free 
and bond; and slaves may be cither born or made. But this 
principle depends on the first. For thougli inhabitants of the 
Domain of Islam may be bom slaves, none, cither Moslems or 
people of Scripture, may be enslaved. Masters may, and as men 
of virrtie should, free their slaves in time, and may buy slaves 
from one another. But all newly enslaved fiersons must be non- 
Moslem inhabitants of the Domain of War. 

These principles were embodied in the Sacred Law of IslSm, 
the a, which had been constructed during the first centuries 
of its history by theologians and jurists from the precepts of the 
ICur'dn, traditions concerning the practice of the Prophet and 
his Companions, and custom sanctioned by general consent. 
From the earliest times, however, differences of opinion, theo- 
logical, legal, liturgical, and political, had appeared among the 
Moslems; and owing to the adherence of some to one opinion, 
some to another, they had split into many sects, and schools 
within sects. It is necessary, therefore, for us to consider some of 
them briefly, in order to make clear which varieties of opinion 
regarding the a were dominant in the Ottoman I^mpire. 

large majority of .Moslems were from early times so far 
agreed as to consider themselves orthodox. These called them- 
selves Sunni, followers of (the Prophet’s) practice.* 'I’hc most 
important bodies of their opponents, in contrast, were called by 
them ^fi, ‘sectarian’.- ’I'hc Umayyad and 'Abbasid Caliphs, or 
successors of the Prophet as rulers of Islam, were orthodox. And 
until early in the tenth century a.d. the Sectarians, with unim- 
portant exceptions, failed to achieve their political aims — for the 
diflerences that divided them from the orthodox were as much 
political as religious. Hence ‘Sectarianism’ in its various forms 
wa^ given a refolutionar)' colour and came, then and in later ages, 
to appeal to the di.ssatisfied. 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries Sectarian revolu- 
tionary movements made great headway. 'T’he unity of Isl&m 
was completely disrupted; various dynasties were founded; 
and $i'i missionaries carried on a vigorous propaganda. At the 
same^time a new colour was given to the religion by the spread 
of m)«ticism {Tasawvmf, Sufism),’ among orthodox and sectaries 
alike. Now it was at t^is time that Turkish tribes began their 
migrations into Persia and other lands of the Caliphate. The 

' Suima. 

* Fr<Mn the Sect {par exctlUnc€\ i.c. the adherents of 'AH ibn Abi 

T^ib, the Prophet’s ai^ his descendants, Jhc word ‘^hia’ is fiften 

^tised erroneously as an adjitetive. ^ Sec l)clow , ch. xiii, • • 
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bulk of them were more or less recent converts; but with their 
tribal life they conserved many heathen practices ; and the brand 
of Isl&m to which they were most easily attracted was one some- 
times orthodox in name, but at the same time strongly tinged 
with both §i'i and mystical elements. The dynasty under whose 
leadership their migrations were effected, however, took up for 
its own ends the championship of the 'Abbksid Caliphs against 
the heterodox princes who for a century had kept them id igno- 
minious subjection, and again united a large part of the Moslem 
world under one orthodox government. Now this dynasty, the 
Selcukid, was, through its offshoot of Asia Minor, the parent, so 
to speak, of the House of 'Osmftn. And this tradition of adherence 
to orthodoxy formed part of the legacy inherited from it by the 
Ottoman Sultans. As we shall see, the Moslem Turkish-speaking 
section of Ottoman society was penetrated, in varying degrees 
according to class, with the mystical-heterodox conception of 
Islam that had appealed to the earliest Turkish invaders and had 
since continued to appeal to their successors. I'he government, on 
the other hand, set its face sternly against the toleration of open 
heterodoxy within the Empire, particularly from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, when a ‘Sectarian’ state was set up in Persia. 

For the first six centuries of Islam the §erfa, the Sacred Law 
of the orthodox, retained a gradually diminishing fluidity. Its 
nature depended upon two chief points; the determination of 
the sources upon which it should be founded, and their interpreta- 
tion. By the turn of the ninth-tenth century the traditions of 
primitive practice on which it was largely based were beginning 
to be finally determined with the recognition of six collections as 
canonical. And by this time also the interpreters both of Tradi- 
tion and of the Kur'dn, in their legal rather than theolomcal 
aspects, had grouped themselves into four schools. The differ- 
ences between these schools gave rise to passionate disputes; but 
they were all, nevertheless, regarded as orthodox.* The Selcttkid 
Sultans were personally attached from the first to the most liberal 
of the four, the lianefi;' and this attachment again was inherited 
from them by the Ottoman state. The other schools were still 
tolerated; but the Ijanefi interpretation of the Sacred Law was 
that officially adopted. It was adopted, moreover, as a system no 
longer to be m^ified. Fresh interpretations were no longer 
admitted. In a famous phrase it was said, ‘the Gate of Interpreta- 
tion has been shut’.'* The final touches^to the immutable edifice 
of the Law were given, as far as the lianefi section of Ottoman 
society was concerned, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 

* So called after its founder, AbO Flanifa (a.d. 696-767)* 

. * ^ctihdd ka^ (tapandt, • » ^ 
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with the composition of two bodes. ‘The Pearls’ and ‘The Con- 
fluence of the Seas’,* in which were collected and reducM to 
order of a sort the opinions of ail the most celebrated lifanefl 
doctors of times gone by. 

The was, in theory, all-embracing. It was not merely 

a religious law, like the canon law of Christendom, outside the 
scope of which a civil law might regulate some mundane affairs. 
Yet it* was based on traditions of life in a society very different 
from that which came into being even with the first great expan- 
sion of Isldm. There were many activities concerning which it 
gave no detailed guidance. In pre-Ottoman times practice in these 
matters was built up into no code of regulations ; it was merely 
customary, and varied according to time and place. The Ottoman 
Sultans, however, erected a more elaborate governmental system 
than their predecessors. .All Ottoman society was divided into 
clearly defined groups ; and it was by virtue of their membership 
of such groups that the relationship of individuals to the govern- 
ment was conditioned. In order, therefore, to define the obliga- 
tions entailed by this relationship, as also the status, the duties, 
the emoluments, the dress, &c., of persons actually in the govern- 
ment service, regulations were issued by the Sultans under the 
name Kdnun. It was not held, however, that the Sultans' lidndns 
constituted a secular law, rival to the §erf a, nor, especially, that they 
applied to a sphere outside the ^erfa's scope. They were merely 
regulations applying to matters undefined by the a, with the 
rulings of which they were, of course, supposed not to conflict.^ 

The $erta itself was held by Ottoman jurists to cover the 
‘enactments’ embodied in Kdndm by its concession of a power 
of initiative to the head of the state, to be exercised, in harmony 
w’ith its provisions, for the good of the community. This ini- 
tiative, known as 'Ur/, was naturally exemplified by the monarch’s 
day-to-day commands, so that Kdn&ns were merely particular 
registered instances of its exercise. Again, Kdnuns sometimes 
embodied customs {' Addt) established before their conquest in 
various parts of the Empire, so that as well as by the a, the 
duties of tljp Sultans’ subjects were defined by Kdndns embodying 
'Urfi and 'Adi laws; moreover, other 'Addt, not so embodied, 
played an important part in determining the administration of 
justice, even though, Strictly speaking, they were not held to be 

* al^Durar (or, in full, Durar al^hukkdmft farh Surar by Meljimcci 

ibn Firftmum, known Mblla ^usrev, d. 1480, and Multa^d*l-Abkuf by 
Ibrahim ibn Mubammad cJ-HaUbi, d. 1549* 

^ Thus in the heading of the iCdnurmdme of Suleymfin the* Magnincerit 
i. 49 sq.) the following wordi occur: *llie Imperial ffdndnndmr, 
whose ifgreement with the holy $erfa has been established’ (iCdndnndffitt 
sulfdfd (mr) ki fer^i ferife tmnMfakaH mukarrer oiup . . .f. ^ 
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legally binding. Finally, though the Gate of Interpretaticm was 
deemed to be shut, the pressure of events could not but force 
it continually ajar. For there existed a special class of legal experts 
whose function it was to consider public and private problems 
submitted to them, and to issue rulings upon the line of conduct 
to be taken. These rulings were to be based upon the provisions 
of the $erfa’, but in all but formal cases the very fact that they 
were demanded implied that these provisions were not e?(plicit. 
In issuing their rulings, therefore, the experts were forced, though 
they might not admit it, to exercise a prerogatiye held to have 
vanished with the great doctors of the past. And that their inter- 
pretations were a real addition to the Law, which should guide 
their successors, is shown by their collection and use. 

The Sacred Law made no provision for the conquest of territory 
by one Moslem ruler from another. Its sources all dated from a 
time when IslSm had been a political unity; and even during the 
later days of its ‘interpretation’, though this unity was disrupted, 
the 'AbbSsid Caliphate still covered, at least nominally, all but 
some regions at its extremities. Hence conquests by one Moslem 
ruler from another were practically disregarded by the Sunni 
theorists of the §erfa, who only demanded that the de facto 
rulers should be Sunni too. And by its gradual incorporation of 
all the Western countries formerly included in the Caliphate, the 
Ottoman Empire came in fact to correspond more and more 
closely to the ideal Moslem state. For the conquests in Europe, 
on the other hand, the Law had ready the precedent set up by the 
original expansion of Islam outside the limits of Arabia. 

I'his new accession to the Domain of Islam was divided, as was 
permissible, into two parts: territories under the direct control 
of the central administration, and territories paying tribute. All 
the European possessions of the eighteenth century were of Vhe 
first type except three, the republic of Dubrovmik or Ragusa, and 
the two Rumanian principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
Dubrovnik was purely tributary; the Ottoman government ex- 
ercised no control whatever over its internal affairs. The princi- 
palities, on the other hand, though tributary also, were governed 
by Voyvodas or Hospodars, appointed by the Ottoman govern- 
ment. Up to the year 1716 the Boyars, or landowners, of each 
principality had elected a native Voyvoda, their choice then being 
submitted for ratification to Istanbul. But since, during the war 
with Russia that ended in 17 ii both tlyi then incumbents were 
found to be intriguing with the enemy, this arrangement was put 
an end to; and thenceforward Voyvodas were chosen from among 
the Greek families of the Phanar quarter of Istanbul. Thene were 
no Moslenr officials Appointed to posts in the principalities, except 
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in a number of frontier fortresses. These were occupied by per* 
manent gamsons; and their presence necessitated that alio of 
various civil functionaries. 

The y^nate of the Crimea was on a different footing, since it 
had been Moslem territoiy^ before its inclusion in the Empire. 
The southern part of the peninsula had been conquered by the 
Ottomans in the fifteenth century, and brought under the central 
government. In the remainder, which included a large region on 
the ‘mainlknd’, the Tatar IJans maintained their rule, but acknow- 
ledged the Sultans as their suzerains. The ruling family, the 
Girey Hans, as they were called, occupied a special position in 
Ottoman esteem, since it was an offshoot of the Golden Horde, 
and so descended from the redoubtable Mongol, (^ingiz yan. 
If the House of 'Osman should die out — and owing to the ex- 
traordinary laws that regulated the succession, such an event was 
by no means improbable — it was agreed that the throne should 
pass to the Gireys. 

Provinces exceptionally governed were not confined to Europe. 
In the first place the three regencies of North Africa, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the ‘J^eriiate’ of Mecca, were upon 
much the same footing as the Hanate of the Crimea. For both 
the locally elected Duyis of Algiers, 'runis, and Tripoli, and 
the ^ertfs of the Holy City, acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Sultans, who confirmed them in office. But none of them were 
tributary; on the contrary, they were all recipient of gifts from 
the Porte. In the case of the Dayis these gifts were occasional 
and took the shape of munitions of war. In that of the Serifs, 
who were honoured not only for their long pre-Ottoman possession 
of Mecca but for their descent from the Prophet, tliey were annual 
and delivered on the occasion of the arrival of the Pilgrimage 
carivans. The government of Medina, the other holy city, was 
again peculiar. It was always conferred on one of the leading 
blatk eunuchs«of the Sultan's palace, b'inally, there were certain 
regions in Kurdistan and Albania, inhabited by semi-nomad 
tribes, that were governed through their chieftains. 

The ad»iinistration of the rest of the Empire, though ligypt 
exhibited certain peculiarities, was more or less uniform, pro- 
vincial governors being appointed to each province and district 
from Istanbul for a tdrm of office. Actually, at the period of our 
survey, the control of the central government was scarcely more 
than nominal in some j^iatic regions even of thi.s category. But 
we may defer mention of them until we come to deal with the 
provincial administration in detail. Before doing so we propose 
to describe the structure of the central government, beginning wkh 
Its centre and pivot, thef monarch himself. • • 



CHAPTER II 

CALIPHATE AND SULTANATE 


T he importance which was attached, both by the Ottoman 
governing class and by the mass of the Moslem population, to 
the $erfa and the Islamic tradition, and the extent to which at least 
outward conformity with them was sought after, render it. necessary 
to explain, in regard to nearly every aspect of social life, the tradi- 
tions and ideals which were inculcated by these authoritative guides. 
More especially is this required in regard to the functions of the 
ruler, since it is on his person that both the political thought and 
the political practice of Islam have been concentrated from the 
beginning. The Ottoman Sultanate was the heir of nine hundred 
years of history, during which the Islamic conception of monarchy 
had evolved from the practice of the Prophet Muhammad with the 
aid of the traditions of ancient Arabia and Persia, the theories 
of Plato and Aristotle, the theoretical deductions of the Sunni 
jurists, and the necessities of practical government. Each of these 
left its mark on the complex of ideas which clustered round the 
monarchy, though without changing its essential character. 

The form of government set up by Muhammad at Medina 
represents a transitional stage betw'ecn Arab tribalism and mon- 
archy in the strict sense. The essential function of government 
in Arabia, as represented by the tribal shaikhs, was the settlement 
of disputes by arbitration, and the application of tribal customary 
law. Executive authority they had not, either in war or peace, 
nor had they any legislative power. For Muhammad also the 
basis of government was the judicial function, strengthened in 
his case by his divinely inspired authority and doubled by the 
legislative function, peculiar to himself in his capacity as Prophet 
(or, in the Islamic view, promulgator of the divine legislation). 
But with Muhammad the executive function wal for the first 
time combined with the judicial function, and, what is still more 
important, this combination of functions was inherited by his 
successors, in virtue of their position as head of the Islamic 
community. On the other hand, the legislative function came to an 
end, Islamic Law henceforth taking the place gf Arab customary law, 
and even the right of interpreting Islamic Law was gradually with- 
drawn from them and vested before the ‘closing of the gate of inter- 
pretation’ in the body of ' Ulemd or studentt of the spiritual legacy of 
Muhammad (i.e. the Kttr'dn and the Traditions of the Prophet). > 

' The §i’i theory diverged from this by attributing continued legislative 
authority to the divinely inspired Imlms, descended from Muhammad through 
the marriage his daughter Ffttima to his cousin** Alt. 
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By the time when, in the middle of the eighth century, the 
‘Abbdsid Caliphate’ established itself in 'Irdk, this division oifunc- 
tions had become traditional, and though an attempt was made 
by certain Caliphs to challenge it and claim the right of interpreta- 
tion, the 'Ulemd were successful in maintaining their prerogative. 
The 'Abbasid Caliphs, however, emphasized their exclusive posses- 
sion of the executive and judicial functions to a still greater degree 
than fheir predecessors, the former by the centralization of govern- 
ment, the latter by their personal appointment or confirmation of 
the kddis in all districts and by the revival of the old Persian 
custom of holding regular courts of appeal for the hearing of 
‘grievances’ (mazdlim). It was during this period that there was 
formulated the classical doctrine of the Caliphate, which was to 
determine, once and for all, the orthodox Islamic view of the 
relations between the sovereign and the subjects. Into this, in 
view of the nineteenth-century developments, we must go in 
some detail. 

It is important to observe that the .Sunni canonists who codified 
(if the term may be used) the accepted legal prescriptions in regard 
to the Caliphate were not at liberty to develop their system by 
simple theoretical deduction from the sources. On the contrary, 
they were tied hand and foot. On the one hand, the dogma of 
the divine guidance of the Community, and the necessity of 
avoiding any conclusion which would prove the Community to 
have fallen away from the Sacred Law (and its judicial and religious 
activities, consequently, to be void), compelled them to condone 
the historical process. On the other hand, the same reasons coun- 
selled a prudent vagueness in making provision for cases which 
had not yet arisen in practice. Consequently the .Sunni theory 
ha^ from the first (and this is of the greatest importance for an 
understanding of its later development) the character of an apo- 
logia for the status quo nunc, no matter what the actual state of 
ailkirs might be. In essentials, the view which they put forward 
was that the Caliph or ImSm is the representative or upholder of 
the Sacred Law; that his office is indispensable and of divine 
institution; although the holder is elected thereto by human 
agency;* that as the Sacred Law is one and indivisible so also is 
the Caliphate;* and that as the Law is binding on all Moslems 

* *Caliph* and ‘Caliphate* arc accepted English forms of the Arabic words 

jMil(/d*(abbreviated from f^t/at rasuii*lidh, ‘successor of the Apostle of God') 
and pronounced in Turkish hild/ei, ‘succession*. Such forms as Khabf» 

Khalifat, and the like are serious. 

* Not by the body of the people, but by a small group of specialty quahned 
and authoritative electors, or even by the nomination of his predecessor. This 
electioi} was subsequently confirmed by the bey* a or oath of allegiance taker^ by 
all office-holders and men of rank. 

^ * A number of reputable ca/fonists, however, from the f^rth century 
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without question or qualification^ so also is allegiance to the Caliph 
and dbedience to his commands (except when these are contrary 
to the Law). It was held that the Caliph must be a male, free, 
and of age and normal physical capacities, possessed of a certain 
degree of piety and of legal knowledge and perception,^ capable 
of directing the public administration and of leadership in war. 
Moreover, though he might delegate the performance of certain 
of his functions to qualified persons, he could not divest hfmself 
of his ultimate responsibility for all the actions of government. 
The further provision that none but members of the Meccan 
tribe of tJ^oray? were eligible for the office was a restriction arising 
from the monopoly hitherto held by them and consequent ‘Con- 
sensus’ on the point, but one about which several canonists were 
already uneasy. Finally it was admitted that a Caliph guilty of 
immorality or grave heresy thereby violated the ‘contract’ which 
he was held to have made with the electors and became deserving 
of deposition; but the jurists carefully abstained from specifying 
any tribunal or body which was competent to declare him deposed, 
and were forced (though with evident dislike) to admit the legality 
of forcible deposition, being too honest to allow that the customary 
formal fetwd of deposition had any validity apart from the military 
force behind it.- Moreover, the strict doctrine of the liability of 
the Imflm to deposition was modified considerably by the fact 
that his subjects were enjoined to obey even an unjust and tyran- 
nical ruler, and were forbidden to revolt and withdraw their 
allegiance. The standard expression of this view is found in a 
saying of as early as the first century, attributed to the saintly 
el-Ha$an of Basra. 

‘The Prophet said “Do not abuse those who hear rule. If they act 
uprightly, they shall have their reward, and your duty is to show grati- 
tude, If they do evil, they shall bear the burden, and your duty is to 
endure patiently. They are a chastisement which God inflicts upon 
those whom He will; therefore accept the chastiscmdit of God, hot 
with indignation and wrath, but with humility and meekness’*.’^ 

onwards, allowed the coexistence of more than one Caliph in lands so far apart 
that there was no practical possibility of any enforcing his sole authority: cf. 
Baigidfidi, L^tr/ el-Din, 1 , p. 274, and Ibn Ualdun I, 3, §26. 

’ This was the nearest approach made by the Sunni jurists to the recognition 
of an interprctaitvc function in the Caliphate, but« it was closely limited by 
further dehnition. As for a 'spiritual function* attaching to the Caliphs, no 
Sunni jurist admitted, nor even apparently conceived of, such an idea*. It is 
noteworthy that when, in the last century of the * Abbfisid Caliphate, this con- 
ception was put forward by the temporal Sultans, it was indignantly rejected 
by the Caliphs and the 'Ulemd\ cf. Barthold, Turkestan dotvn to the Mongol 
Invasion^ p, 347. 

* Cf. p. 32 (tr. Fagnan, p. 40). ^ 

^ Abd YCisuf, Kitdb el-Jlfwrdc^ p. 11 (tr. Fagnaq, p. 14). It is authoritatively 
laid down in®the standard exposition of the^unm creed by e]-A4*an (c. 300): 
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The C^iphate is thus, in the theory of the canonists, a limited 
absolutism, inasmuch as the Caliph-Im&m, while subject !o no 
other control so long as he carries out his duties faithfully, stands 
vis^d-vis the $erta^ which it is beyond his power to modify or 
even to interpret, to which he is subject, and which prescribes 
the principles in accordance with which he must govern. But the 
doctrine of political quietism, and the absence of any effective 
check* upon his arbitrary action, except by the dangerous ex- 
pedient of rebellion, turned the canonists’ theox*)^ of a biiatenil 
contact into an academic archaism, and substituted for it in 
practice an absolutism limited only by the fear of armed revolt. 

This affirmation of the monarchical principle was supported, 
perhaps even more powerfully, by the survival of other and older 
practices. Of these the most influential were the traditions of 
the old Persian Empire, which fixed an impassable gulf betw^cen 
the sovereign and subjects and taught the ‘divine right of kings* 
in its most absolute form, subject only to open apostasy.* *rhc 
revival of these Persian traditions by the "Abbasid Caliphs coin- 
cided with the beginnings of the codification of the juristic theory, 
and appeared in many details of usage, such as the practice of 
seclusion. Their influence is seen, even more clearly than in the 
wTitings of the canonists, in the numerous ‘Mirrors of Princes’, 
or manuals of government and court etiquette, which were wTitten 
in Arabic during the Middle Ages.*^ Since these b<K>ks present 
what may be called the practical ethics of the official classes, and 
consequently reflect their views and ideals, they are peculiarly 
valuable for our present purpose. It is true that the personal 
predilections of the writers individually tend to blur the outlines 
of any composite picture, but there arc certain features w'hich 
stand out clearly from the variety of expositions and which we 
are*justified in regarding as the corner-stones of their theoretical 
structiire. Temporal sovereignty is a social necessity; there is 
not»ther meam5 whereby the social order may be maintained in 
the face of human greed and violence. Hence the office of king- 
ship is of divine institution, and obedience to the ruler is a part 

*Wc uphold the prayer for peace for the Im 4 m» of the Mualixm and aubmiaaion 
to their office, and \vc maintain the error of those who hold it riKht to riac againat 
them whensoever there may lx? apparent in them a fallinR-away from right. Wc 
arc op|»osed to armed rebellion against them and civil war’ (I). B. Macdonald, 
Deifeiopment of Muslim Theology, p. 298). 

* Cf. T. W. Arnold, The ^aliphate, pp. 48 sqq.; Christensen, V Empire des 
Sassanides (Copenhagen, 1907), pp. 79-80. 

^ Of these works, the most popular were the Indian and Persian wnrfcs trans- 
lated by Ibn el-MukafTa' (eighth centur>' a.d.), the *Uyun el-A^hdr of Ibn 
ELuteybi^ (ninth century), the Sirdc el-Muluk of el» 7 *^rt(ifi (d. 1126), and tjkc 
Ktmiyd* d^Sadda of et-Gazkh (ch ji 1 1). Sec the study^by Ci. Ric|}tcr, Siudien 
^twr arcdnschen Furstempiegel, Leipzig, 193 ^* • 
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of religion. As supreme judge and sole executive, the fundamental 
qualities of a good king are justice and mimificence: ‘The excel- 
lence of kings is in giving, their nobility in forgiving, and thdr 
pride in equity.’ Justice is commended ideally on religious and 
ethical grounds, but practically on the ground that sooner or later 
an unjust and tyrannical ruler stands to forfeit his throne. Mimi- 
hcence is 'one of the pillars of kingship, its foundation, its crown, 
and its adornment’. It is much more than generosity, which is 
mere ‘willingness to spend’; it means that the ruler must shrink 
from amassing wealth and must give away all that he has. But the 
prime object of his munificence must be his army: ‘The king’s 
enemy is his treasury and his friend is the army ; when one is strong 
the other is weak.’ Throughout their works, however, there runs 
an apologetic note. Thus and thus should kingship be ; alas, king- 
ship in being is but a poor compromise between the ideal and 
human imperfection, and tolerable only because the sole alterna- 
tive is anarchy. The responsibilities of sovereigns are so terrible 
that the good life is all but unattainable to them: ‘Paradise and 
Sovereignty are never united.’ Men must thus learn to endure 
the evils arising from sovereignty ; it is like rain, which may bring 
loss and destruction to caravans, towns, and ships, but is withal 
the life of the earth and its inhabitants. ‘Sixty years of tyranny 
are better than an hour of civil strife.’ 

The grim realism, of pagan rather than Islamic inspiration, 
which underlies these expositions received a further reinforcement 
from the most famous of Moslem tveztrs, whose ‘Book of Govern- 
ment’ was the fountain-head of political wisdom for twenty-five 
generations of Persian and Turkish rulers.* In outward form, 
NizSm ul-Mulk sought to summarize the lessons of history for 
the guidance of his master, the Selcukid Sultan Melik-§Sh (reined 
A.D. 1072-92), and to weave them into a series of practical maxims 
which should ensure the well-being of the state. It is a system 
completely centralized on the pddifdh. The fief-bolders forfn a 
second estate, a military aristocracy ‘over the heads of the peojrfe’ 
and bound to the person of the pddifdh ; the civil and religious 
officials, the third estate, are merely his tools in th« matter of 
administration; the fourth and last estate consists of the passive 
body of taxpayers. That they have rights against the state, or 
even an interest in it, is an idea never expressed, possibly , never 
entertained, by the writer. It would be hard to find a* more 
complete contrast in spirit to the con^itutional theory of the 
canonists than this amalgam of Persian tradition and Turkish 
military institutions, for ^1 the outward religious conformity of 
the Ni^am. Here is no divinely ordained system, directed to 

* Nifim hl*Mulk, ^ydset-Ndme, ed. and*tr. C!i. Schefer, Paris, 1891-1893. 
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the well-being of all men in this world and the next, and bas^ on 
a contract between ruler and ruled. It is a dieory of rights acquired 
by force and maintained by force, a state whose institutions are 
inspired by suspicion and mistrust. The pddifdh fears the troops 
on whom his power is based, and distrusts tlic ofKcials by whom 
he administers his territories; loyalty is discounted, and honesty 
can be secured only by threat of punishment. 

It vRll be observed that already, in these works, it is no longer 
the Caliph who is represented as sovereign, but the temporal 
authority, the ‘Sult&n’, or in the old Persian terminology, the 
‘PSdifah’. The Caliphate had indeed, since the middle of the 
tenth century, lost all executive authority, and there were not 
wanting those who suggested that the whole structure elaborated 
by the jurists had fallen to the ground, and that the Caliphate 
was no longer in existence. But the jurists, though forced by the 
march of events to modify their theory, refused to give it up 
altogether. To do so was tantamount to an admission that the 
community was living in sin. A means of escape from the dilemma 
with which they were confronted was offered by tlie Caliphs* 
practice of granting a diploma to the tem|>ora] rulers; by this 
means, the government of those who seized power by military 
force was regarded as legitimated and the fiction of the Caliph 
as the fountain of authority maintained. By the end of the eleventh 
century, however, the great theologian cl-Cazali, with his usual 
frankness and robust common sense, breaks through the sham 
and defines the position as facts had made it. 

'An evildoing and barbarous sult^i, so long as he is supported by 
military force, so that he can only with difficulty be deposed and that 
the attempt to depose him would cause unendurable civil strife, must 
of necessity be left in possession and obedience must be rendered to 
him* exactly as obedience must be rendered to emirs. . . . We consider 
that the Caliphate is contractually assumed by that person of the 
’Abblksid house who is charged with it, and that the function of govern- 
ment in the various lands is carried out by means of Sultflns, who owe 
allegiance to the Caliph. . . . Government in these days is a con- 
sequence solely of military power, and whosoever he may be to whom 
the holder Sf military power gives his allegiance, that person is the 
<^iph. And whosoever exercises independent authority, so long as he 
shows all^iance to the Cabpb tbe matter of his prerogatives of the 
^ufba^and the Sikka,' the same is a sulfin, whose commands and 
judgments are valid in the several parts of the earth.’* 

These concessions, he licplains elsewhere, ‘are involuntary, but 
necessity makes lawful what is prohibited’.* 

‘ i,c. l|y having his name mentioned in the bidding-prayer in tlw moi^uea anal 
on the coinage — the two tradivonal^nctemal attributes q| sovereign^ in IslAm* 
^ ^ukm ii. 124. * Kitdb fi*i-rHktSd, p. 107. 
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This accommodation prepared the way for the final step. The 
Sultanate had forced itself into the canonical theory of government, 
subject only to the theoredcal suzerainty of the Caliphate, and 
had already taken over the greater part of the prerogatives of the 
latter, at the same time throwing over its ow’n former obligations. 
The Caliphate, as el-Cazali clearly shows, had become a mere 
symbol for the legitimation of rights acquired by force. When, 
in 1258, the Caliphate of Bagdad was extinguished by the Mbngols, 
its disappearance scarcely affected the political theory of the 
canonists. Now that election and confirmation were out of the 
question, it remained only to declare that rights acquired by force 
were legitimate in themselves and that military power could con- 
stitute a valid ImSmate. The setting-up of a nominal ‘shadow- 
Caliphate’ at Cairo made no difference, since few if any of the 
jurists of the period recognized it.' It was, in fact, a chief A^di 
of Egypt itself who consecrated secular absolutism in the final 
exposition of the canonical theory. After summarizing the clas- 
sical methods of election and nomination of the Imam he proceeds : 

‘As for the third method [of acquisition of the Imimate], that whereby 
the contract is made by oath of allegiance exacted by force, this is when 
a person possessed of military power exercises compulsion. If the office 
of Imto is vacant at the time, and one who is not htted for it aspires to 
it and compels people by his might and his armies [to accept him] with- 
out [receiving] an oath of allegiance or without nomination by his prede- 
cessor, his office [literally ‘bey ‘a’] is contractually assumed and obedience 
is to be rendered to him, in order that the unity of the Muslims may 
be preserved. That he should be barbarous or evildoing^ no way 
invalidates this, in the most authoritative view. When the Imdmate is 
thus contractually assumed by one person by means of force and military 
superiority, and thereafter there arises another who overcomes the first 
by his might and his armies, then the first is deposed and the second 
b^omes 1 mdm, for the reasons of the wellbeing and unity of the Muslims 
which are stated above.’' 

€■ ^ 

Such a doctrine, however, which practically amounted to divorc- 
ing the Imamate or sovereign power from the Sacred Law' which 
it was supposed to represent and uphold, could not be accepted 

* Sec Arnold, The Caliphate, pp. 99-102. This point is of great importance 
in view of the later fiction that the last of the shadow-Caliphs had devolved his 
office upon the Ottoman Sultans. Even the Egyptian Mamluks thentsclves, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, had assumed the title of * Grand lm4m*, in 
spite of the continued existence of their *Abh^id prot^g^; cf. Wiet, Freds, ii. 
250, and A. N. Poliak in Revue des Etudes Isla^dques, ix (i935)> p. 236, n. 3. 

* In Santillana, Istituziom di EHritto . , . (Rome, 1926), i. 24, there arc inserted 
after this the woi^s *or even a slave or a woman* {che sia perfino uno schiavo od 
una donna), for which, however, there seems to be no auUiorit>' in the text. 

* &dr el-DSn Ibn CemA'a, Tahdr el~ahkdmft tadbtr ahl el-lsldm, wp^lslamUa, 
Ed. vi, p. ^7. Ibn C^ii'a was chief ^an^H of Egypt from 1291 to 1294 
and 1309 to, 1 327. 
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as an adequate solution by Moslem opinion. More especially in 
the Perso-Turkish lands of Eastern Isl&m, which had been severed 
from the Arabic lands by the irruption of the heathen Mongols 
and the destruction of the older traditions, and where a long 
struggle had to be waged for the restoration of the supremacy of 
the $erfa^ some other doctrine more applicable to their own 
conditions and aspirations was felt to be necessary. 'Fhe old 
canomcal ^theory was obviously out of court, and another view 
(afterwards accepted as the official doctrine by the Flanefi jurists 
of the Ottoman Empire)* that the genuine Caliphate had come 
to an end with the fourth of Muhammad's successors failed to 
satisfy the need felt by the Sunni community for a present and 
visible Imam. There was in existence, how'cvcr, another body of 
doctrine which had found supporters even during the period of 
the 'Abbasid Caliphate, though never countenanced by the official 
jurists. This doctrine, which had arisen in philosophical circles 
under Platonic influence, sought to equate the theory of the 
philosopher-king with the Islamic Caliph-Imam, administering 
the §erta under the guidance of divine wisdom. 

In its original form- it obviously ran counter to the Sunni 
theory to some extent, and found favour chiefly in philosophical 
and circles. But when stripped of its theosophic elements and 
brought into line with orthodox views, it supplied the later Sunni 
jurists with a practical and satisfactory basis for the political and 
religious structure of the community. 

‘The governor is a person distinguished by divine support, that he 
may lead individual men to perfection and provide a corrective order 
for them. The philosophers designate him “the absolute sovereign", 
and the moderns [i.e. the Islamic philosophers] call him the Imim 
and his function the ImSmate. Plato calls him “'I'he controller of the 
world" and Aristotle calls him "the civic man".’^ 


Sovereignty (so the argument runs) is a gift divinely bestowed 
upon a selected person. Government may be either righteous or 
unrighteous. The righteous government, which 'regards its sub- 
jects as cl^ldren and friends' and labours for their temporal and 
spiritual welfare, is the Imamate; the unrighteous government 
is the rule of force, which treats its subjects as beasts of burden 


* Sec Arnold. The Caliphate, p. 163. 

* c.g. in cl-FArftbi’s version of the Republic, entitled Ard* ahl eUMedtna el- 

fd^ila, \ 

* Ceiai ubDin cl-Daw^wSni, Abldk-i Celdlf, tr, W. F. Thompson, Practical 
Pkiiotopky of the Muhammadan People (London, 1839). PP‘, 32 a »qq. Hl-Daw- 
wSnl belonged to a learned family of jurists and was himself a ^ddt m me 
provinoa of FSrs, where he died in tsozl^ (see Browne, Lit, Hitt, P^tia, isL 
444). This ethic^ treatise of^his one of the most Qppular anc^ widely read 

in the eastern Islamic world. • 


0 
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and slaves.' Consequently, every righteous ruler who governs 
witH justice and enforces the $eri'a is entitled to the style and 
prerogatives of the Caliphate. It is this theory, and not the 
‘classical’ theory, which underlies the use of the terms Caliph and 
Caliphate in the later Perso-Turkish world ; Dawwini, it should 
be observed, did not invent it, but merely gave it final and ac- 
ceptable expression because of his personal reputation.^ For some 
two centuries before his time the term ‘Caliphate’ in one form or 
another had been applied in relation to a number of Moslem 
rulers (including the Ottoman Sultans), probably with some such 
connotation, as contrasted with the heathen Mongols and those 
rulers who maintained the Mongol code.' That it was, so to speak, 
in the air at this period seems to be proved by the fact that at 
the other end of the Islamic world, in North-west Africa, the 
Mklikite /ufdf and historian Ibn I^aldun (d. 1406) came to the 
identical conclusion.'* 

Henceforward Caliphate and Sultanate were to all intents and 
purposes synonymous terms. But it should be remarked that, on 
the other hand, the Sultan was practically never addressed or 
referred to as Imdm or Ifalifa in ordinary or in official usage. 
Contemporary writers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
speak of Constantinople indiscriminately as ddr ul-hildfa or ddr 
us-salfana the Sultan is referred to either by that title or by the 
Persian title ‘PSdi§ah of Islam’. As late as 1813, after Mehmed 
'All’s reconquest of Mecca and Medina on behalf of his Ottoman 
suzerain, the official formula to be employed in the is given 
as ‘The SultSn, son of the Sultan, son of the Sultan, Mahmud 
Ijan, son of the Sulf^n 'Abd ul-^amid Han, son of the Sul^n 
Ahmed ^an, the Warrior for the Faith, Servitor of the Two Noble 
Sanctuaries’.^ That the Ottoman Sultan was the universal C^iph 
of Islam, after the manner of the Caliphs of Medina, Damascus, 
and Bagdad, was an idea entertained by no responsible jurist.^ 

* Ibid., pp. 377 sqq. 

* It is especially noteworthy that the Ottoman Sultan Bdyezid II sent a 
complimentary letter and gift to Dawwfini, and that the famous Ottoman jurist 
*AbduURal>mAn Celcbi actually studied under him for seven y^rs. — Browne, 
op. cit. iii. 423. 

* Cf. T. W. Arnold, The Caliphate ^ ch. ix: * Assumption of the Title Khallfah 
by Independent Muslim Princes*, and ch. xi: *Thc Ottomans and the Caliphate*. 

^ Prolegomena of Ibn l[^ald{ln, bk. iii, ch. 25 (deplane *s translation, i. 3S5 ff., 
misinterprets a crucial distinction). • 

* Mu^dS, i. 25, 32, 50, et pass., sometimes also ddr el-mulk, i. 41. ’ 

^ Cabart!, iv. 178/ix. 23. It is curious to find* in Murfidi the application of 
archaic Sultanian (not Caliphial) titles to the Ottomans, e.g. Mu$tafd III is 
called ‘The Sultibi, favoured by Divine Support and Victory (Abu*l-ta*yid 
wa^h^ar), N 4 Am ul-Din Mustafft Han* (i. 258); and *Abd ul-Hamid 1 is 
‘^e Very Great Sulllhi, favoured by Divine aid (Abu*l-na$r), GiyUt^il-Dawla 
wa*l.Dfn ‘Abd ul-Hai^id yan* (i. 228). ^ 

This view is apparently contradicted by the expressions occasionally founcl 
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Unexpected confirmation of this view is supplied by a striking 
passage in the work of el-Muradi. It may have been remvked 
that while the later jurists freely use the term ‘Caliphate’ they 
are careful to avoid the historic title borne by the early Caliphs, 
Amir ul-Mu'tninin, ‘Commander of the Faithful’. Only once 
does this title reappear in the literature of the Ottoman dominions 
in the^eighteenth century, and it is then applied not to an Ottoman 
Sultan but to a Grand Mughal of India. In his brief notice of 
AwrangzSl) (reigned 1659-1707), cl-Muriidi qualifies him as 
‘Sultan of India in our time, the Amir ul-Mu'mintn and their 
Imam, the Stay of the Muslimin and their Support, the Warrior 
on the Path of God, . . . who has no equal among the kings of 
Islim in this age in uprightness of conduct, fear of God, and zeal 
in religion’.* Here, it is evident, the true and original conception 
of the Caliphate breaks through, and in a Hash reveals the other 
as but a legal fiction. 'Fhere might be many Ifalifas, but only he 
is Amir ul-Muminin who 'brings victory to the Faith, who has 
destroyed the unbelievers in his land and asserted his authority 
over them, who has overthrown their temples, reduced their 
polytheism to weakness, given his aid to Islam and made the word 
of God uppermost’.^ 

Except in so far, then, as the obligation to maintain the ^erfa 
was concerned (an obligation, for the rest, more loyally accepted 
by the Ottoman Sultans than by any previous universal Islamic 
dynasty), it may be concluded that the general conception of the 
powers and functions of the monarchy in the Ottoman liimpirc 
was but little affected by Islamic ideas. 'Fhe Selcukids had been 
thoroughly impregnated with Persian doctrines which fitted in 
but too well with 'I’urkish views based upon the military organ!- 
zatjon of the 7 'urkish tribe, and these they had pas.scd on to their 
Ottoman successors. I'he main function of the ‘World-Creator’ — 

in Turkish work^ e.R. the exordium to the Ktintin^ndme of Stileymfln: 'I'he 
Hakan of the face of the earth and Ifali/a of the Apostle of the l^ord of the 
Universe, the Kin^ of the kingdoms of the World and overshadowing shade 
over ail mankind, . . . the possessor of the Supreme Imftmatc and the gloriotis 
Sutton [i.c. ^mporal sovereignty], Inheritor of the tireat Cahphatc'; but this 
language is t>'pical of the bombastic phraseolo^ used in such passages, and is 
not to be taken as expressing cither fact or juristic theory. Even more remark* 
able, for example, is the exordium to the work of the eighteenth*century 
Tripolitan chronicler Ibn*GalbCin, who applies the terms ‘Shadow of God* 
and '^altfa* to the local I^ramanl! prince, and in the same breath afhrms the 
suzerainty' of the Ottomans. — E. Rossi, La Cronaca . . . di Ihn GalhUn, Bologna, 
P* z6. % 

* Murfldi, iv. 1 13-14. It should I>e remcmtK’red that cl*Mur4d» was chief 

ijianefi mufti of Damascus, and in personal relations w’ith Sultan *Abd iit>Hain3d 
and the Turkish * Ulema. * 

* A sipiilar significance is to be attached to the occasional application of the 
title Amir uI*Mu'minin to earj^er Ottoman sultan^ see H. R* Gibb in 

^rekives d*Hi$udre du Droit Oriental^ voL iii, (Wcttcren, 194^), 40P ff. 
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ffiinkdr, one of the favourite titles of the Ottoman Sultans — ^was 
to the world on its axis by seeing that his army was paid and 
that no class of his subjects trespassed upon the rights and duties of 
any other class. The weaker the personal authority and influence 
of a Sultan, the more rigidly was he held to the strict observance 
of traditional customs and usages. 

By the time of our survey the Ottoman Sultanate had been in 
existence over four hundred years, in the course of which It had 
passed, politically, through a number of phases. These fall natur- 
ally into two divisions, the first comprising the reigns of the first 
ten Sultans and ending with that of Siileyman the Magnificent.* 
For with his reign the era of conquest virtually came to an end, 
though certain comparatively minor additions, offset by far greater 
losses, were made to the Empire in later reigns. And simultaneously 
decay set in, gathering force, particularly in the reign of Suley- 
man’s grandson, MurSd III (1574-95). The Millennium of the 
Hegira was completed during the reign of Murad; and later 
Turkish historians are fond of taking this picturesque date as a 
turning-point. But both Murad and his father, Selim II, called 
the Sot, belong to the second category of Sultans, among whom 
there were no more than one or two exceptions, in that they 
ceased to control affairs as their energetic forefathers had done. 
Most of the Sultans of the second period applied themselves 
more or less exclusively to pleasure or devotion, according to their 
tastes, and left matters of supreme moment to ministers who had 
not always received office for their merits. 

If the Sultans of the second period were remarkable chiefly for 
ineffectiveness, this was due largely to the singularity of their 
upbringing. The early Ottomans, like other Turkish rulers before 
them, had been wont to give princes of the blood royal provincial 
governments. But this, instead of satisfying the princes’ ambition, 
often encouraged them to make a bid for the throne by revolt. 
The Sultans were safe not even from the schemes of sons,* let 
alone brothers and cousins. To do away w'ith sons would be to 
imperil the dynasty ; but short of this the throne was the thing ; and 
Mehmed the Conqueror issued a Kdnun enjoining his descendants 
to mark their accession w'ith a slaughter of their brothers.* The 
^dn&n was obeyed up to the end of the sixteenth century; but 

* This epithet is not of Turkish usage, which gives him instead that of ^dnuni 
— the jfCdwMW-maker. The period comprised in these ten reigns began about 
1300 and ended with the death of Suleymdn in ij^6. 

* See O.T.EM. igia. No. 14, Appendix, 27 Alt ^ 0 $ptuSn) Ve her 

kimseneye evlddimdan salfanet muye$ser o/u, ^mda^lariid m?drrH 'alrm ifin fuitl 
etmek mundtibdir, Ek§eri 'ulemd dahi teeviz etndfdir. Ottunia *dmil olalar, *And 
to, whomsoever of my sons the Sultanate shall pass, it is fitting that for the 
order of the world he shall kill his brothers. Most of the *Ulemd allow if. So let 
them act on*^is.* • * * 
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then a substitute was invented.* From that time on all princes 
but Ae sons of the reigning Sultan were confined in s/i^ial 
pavilions in the palace and were denied all communication with 
the outside world. Their lives were spent in the company of 
a few eunuchs, slave-girls, and pages, from whom they gained 
what knowledge of the world they could. I'hey w’cre, it is true, 
sometimes supplied with instructors, but only for such studies 
as the Kur^dfty astrology, and official composition and generally 
acquired from them as well an outlook of extreme conserx'atisrn 
and a horrified contempt of all things non-Moslem. Moreover, 
any children, male or female, bom to them by slavc-concubincs 
— who for this reason were as a rule above the child-bearing 
age — were not allowed to live. All the princes living, therefore, 
were the sons of the reigning Sultan or his predecessors. 

From the beginning of the fourteenth to the beginning of the 
seventeenth centur)% the Sultanate had passed from father to son 
in thirteen generations. Hut at the death of Ahmed I in 1617 
none of his sons were yet of age — and no minor had ever suc- 
ceeded. Ahmed’s brother, Mustafil I, was accordingly preferred 
before his children — despite the fact that, though a major, he 
was mad. And at the same time a Kdnun was promulgated 
regulating the succession for the future, which practically en- 
sured that every Sultan should have spent part of his life in the 
crippling seclusion we have described. l"or it was then laid down 
that when the throne fell vacant, it should pass to the eldest 
surviving male member of the imperial hou.se. And this in fact 
during the next century and a half brought about the succession 
of brothers, uncles, and cousins (who by the other Kdn&n had 
been mewed up in their ‘cages’)* to the immediate exclusion of 
soqs (who were not) on all but one occasion. 

The one exception was Mchmed IV, who in 1648 succeeded his 
father Ibrahim at the age of seven years, because he wa*s the sole 
Otfoman prin<?e alive. And the case is intere*sting, becau.se it fol- 
lows that all the subsequent Sultans were the descendants of 
Ibrahim, who, if not actually mad, was at least eccentric to the 
verge of madness.^ Since the fall of the Ottoman dynasty has 

* According to Juchercau (i. 17-18) the Hcclusion of princes wan decreed t»y 

Siileymfin 1 , but only beaun in the reign of Murdd III. r)’()b»»on places it in 
the reign of Ahmed I. I owed hk life to the relaxation of the Kdtttin 

(see Bncyclopaedia of Islam^ art. I^)* Hot it is t<i be remarked that hit 

auccea^r Mur&d IV killed ^rcc of his brothers (ibid., art. ‘Murftd IV'). 

* See Juchereau de Saint-Venys, l^s R^olutiom de Comt(mtinoplf» i. 17 sq. 

* The princes* pavilions were each surrounded by a garden enclosed in a high 
wail. Tliey were hence called iCafes (Arabic), a cage. 

* 'Fhe private life of Ibrahim might make an amusing study. He once levied 
a special tax to pay for the import of sables from Russia so that he might co^cr 
the walls of his apartments ^^ith t^tm, and was please^ to encase^hts beard in 

ipS network of diamonds. • 
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pennitted, and even encouraged, the laying of blame on the Sultans 
for tfiany of the woes of the Empire, some play has been made with 
the fact that for over two hundred and fifty years it was ruled by 
the descendants of Ibrahim. As a matter of fact actual madness 
appeared only in one of them.' When the seclusion system was 
brought to an end, indeed, several estimable princes mounted the 
throne in turn. And if some of these were inclined on occasion to 
display symptoms of waywardness, there were many other cfrcum- 
stances to explain it. 

The Sultans of the second period, though they were often little 
more than ciphers, yet remained potential autocrats. For no rival 
power grew up so strong that an energetic occupant of the throne 
might not realize this potentiality. But their autocracy, limited in 
theory by the Sacred Law, w'as also limited in practice by their 
liability to deposition. And in this respect the weakening of their 
pbwer during the second period may be illustrated by a compari- 
son. Whereas during the first period only one Sultan was obliged 
to abdicate (and that by his son and successor), during the second 
— up to the date of our survey — no less than six Sultans either 
abdicated or were deposed, two of them also being murdered. Nor 
was it their successors that were responsible for these depositions, 
which were oftenest brought about by the soldiery of the capital. 

It is true that several of these Sultans were made scapegoats for 
the defeat of their armies in the field, and were innocent of any- 
thing more unusual than negligence. But two, who raised opposi- 
tion by their conduct, are interesting from our point of view, since 
their fate portended things to come. Thus 'Osman 1 1 was deposed 
and killed in 1622 largely because he had meditated the destruction 
of the Janissaries (already required, though not achieved for another 
two centuries); and Ahmed III was forced to abdicate in 1730 as 
the result of what was in part a social revolution,^ provoked by'tl^e 
ostentatious luxury of his court, which was rendered the more 
distasteful to his subjects by its faintly European flavour.' • 

The Sultans, then, though some of them played but a small part 
in affairs, remained so far the pivot of the Empire that its destinies 
lay in their hands. But the two checks on their will oemained in 
being. In the future they must perform the difficult feat of har- 
monizing innovations, if they should deem them necessary, with 
the set prescriptions of the Law, and stee^ clear of conflicts with 
those who might deprive them of their throne. 

' In MurSd V, whose deposition on this grounif (whether or not it was justi- 
ficd) led to the accession of his brother, the famous *Abd iil-Hamtd 11. 

* Cf. Encyclopaedia of hlam^ *Mahm{id T, 

’ He encouraged his courtiers, for instance, to build pavilions on the hills 
rdund the Kdfidljtdne (the Sweet Waters of Europe) in imitation of Marly. These, 
after his foll,^ere destnfi^ed w ith gusto by the peo^^le — see De Tott, Memoirs^ i. 5, 



CHAPTER HI 

THE RULING INSTITUTION 
I. INTRODUCTION 

H ^^ING sketched the position of tlie Sultans in the Ottoman 
polity, we may next turn to the organization by which they 
ruled. In its nature this organization was to a great extent tradi- 
tional: its main features were inherited from the Persian system, 
already somewhat ‘Turkified\ adopted by the Selcukids, which had 
itself been inherited, with modifications, from the 'Abb&sids 
through the Gaznawids. Hut the Ottoman system of government 
had features peculiar to itself; and these seem to have been due 
to the geographical situation of the Ottoman state in its early days. 
P'rom the earliest times of Islam the greatest monarch of the 
Domain of War had been the Byzantine Emperor. An attempt at 
the conquest of Constantinople had been made in the first century 
of the Hegira; and it had remained ever since an intermittent 
ambition of Moslem rulers so placed as to be able to dream of 
undertaking it. The prestige of Byzantium in Moslem eyes w^as 
immense. When, therefore, first all its former dependencies, 
and finally the city itself, fell to the Ottoman conquerors, it was 
inevitable that their conception of statecraft should be affected by 
that of the state they had overthrown. 'I'hc adaptation was made 
the easier, moreover, by the fact that for centuries the Moslem and 
Byzantine forms of civilization had reacted strongly on one another, 
so that, largely through the growth of Armenian influence in the 
management of Byzantine affairs, the P-mpire had been [)rogres- 
sively Easternized. There was, indeed, hardly one Ottoman insti- 
tution but w as modelled on those existing in one or another former 
ancfcontempomry Moslem state. But they were welded in the new 
realm into a more consistent, and especially a more thoroughly 
organized, w^hole; and in this circumstance it is difficult not to 
detect Byzantine influence. The excessively burcauciatic character 
of Ottoman administration reflects, indeed, what we are accustomed 
to regard as Byzantinism par excellence, '^Phe notion of KdnUn 
framing was an OttomSn innovation — and the very word is ‘canon" 
in disguise. The recognition of the Sultan's ^urf initiative w'as 
another — and, though mis would certainly have consorted well 
with the despotic power expected of the traditional Persian mon- 
arch, it was, in all likelihood, actually accorded in imitation of 
the Emperors. • 

^ It was only after the •conquest of Constantinople iff the mid* 
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fifteenth century that the Ottoman institutions that already existed 
wereregularized in the manner characteristic of the hey-day of the 
Empire. But this is not to say that it was only then that they were 
Byzantinized, even though the process of ‘Byzantinization* was 
then intensified. For it was not until the Sultans had conquered 
the whole Balkan peninsula, which, if it was no longer politically 
subject to the Emperors, yet looked exclusively to Constantinople 
for its culture, that they, the Sultans, effected any notable additions 
in Asia to the territory under their sway. 

The Byzantine aspect of the Ottoman government must not, 
however, be exaggerated.* It was essentially what had come in the 
course of time to be regarded as typically Moslem. But in so far 
as it was affected by Byzantine precedents, the fact that the Sultans 
made their first notable conquests in Europe, and not in Asia, is 
significant. The direction in which they launched their earliest 
campaigns, moreover, influenced the character of their rule and 
institutions in other ways. 

The course that these conquests took was almost fortuitous. 
War between Moslem rulers had for long been much more com- 
mon than war against the infidel. Indeed, in Moslem history there 
had been only three considerable enlargements of the Domain of 
Islam : the original Arab conquests, the campaigns of the Gazna- 
wids in India, and the penetration of the Selcukid Turks into Asia 
Minor; whereas, from the eclipse of the 'Abbdsid Caliphate at the 
beginning of the tenth century, the world of Islam had been con- 
tinually ravaged by what to a Moslem theorist could scarcely appear 
as other than civil wars. But the state formed by 'Osman in the last 
years of the thirteenth century — one of a number of small 'Furkish 
principalities (and by no means the largest of them) that sprang up 
in Asia Minor as the hold on that territory of the Mongols, or 
Tatars, declined — was situated on what was then a frontier* of 
Islim. The lands surrounding it, both within the pale and without 
it, were in a state of upheaval. It was evident to thejOttomans that 
their position could be maintained only by arms, and could best be 
defended by expansion ; and the Moslem doctrine of the obligation 
to increase the Domain of Islam determined what dir|;ction this 
expansion should take. The earliest Sultans, indeed, loved the 
rival Turkish chieftains that were their neighbours within the pale 
little more than the infidels that confronted them outside it. But 
many of their supporters were imbued with missionary zeaL; and 
others were bound by strong religious tiqt to the subjects of the 
other Turkish chieftains.* It was, therefore, into the Domain of 

* Sec K6prQliizade, ‘Bizans’in Osmanli Mu’esseselerinc Te’giri*, in Turk 
ifukuh V0 Iktifot Meemuasi, i. 

Gibbon#, in The Fhundations of the Empire^ emphasizes the fact 

• a 
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War that they pressed, and wqn the spoils for which all were eager, 
virtuously, from the infidels. t 

Owing to the direction that this expansion took not only was a 
certain Byzantinism impressed from its beginnings on the growing 
Ottoman state, but, even more important, its military character 
was preserved for good. For though the frontier of Islfim was 
thereby advanced, the centre of the new state was advanced simul* 
taneously and it thus remained, as it were, a frontier organization, 
with all the obligation of military preparedness that this necessi- 
tated. Moreover, the expansion was so rapid as to forbid an assimi- 
lation of the infidel populations included within the new frontiers. 
A military government was necessary on this account as well, there- 
fore: to keep the peace between them and hold them down.^ 

The history of the Empire's foundation is still the subject of 
some controversy. But it is certain that in its origins it w^as as much 
a popular-religious as a dynastic enterprise. As time went on, how- 
ever, and the Sultans came to rule over wider and w ider territories, 
the dynastic aspect gained on the popular. The fervour for con- 
quest waned in the people; and the supply of voluntary fighters 
diminished, both from this cause, and as a result of casualties. 7 o 
some extent, also, the interests of the Sultans diverged from those 
of even their Moslem subjects. Like other dynasts before them, 
they felt the need of forces attached exclusively to the throne, 
'rhesc seem to have been the chief reasons for the acquisition, 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, by the Ottoman 
government of an extraordinary character. 

As we have mentioned, the Sacred Law regarded mankind as 
being divided into free and bond, and laid it dowm as a principle 
that the only persons eligible for enslavement were non-Moslem 
inhabitants of the Domain of War. Born slaves existed within the 
Doiftain of IslSm, and might be bought and sold ; but the supply 
always tended to decline owing to manumission and the free status 
of children borne by slave women to free masters. I'hc acquisition 
of slaves by the inhabitants of the Domain of Isldm as a whole, 

that the other Turkish emirs of Asia Minor made no effort to atd the Ottomanji, 
towards whor^ they were clearly rather hmtile than friendly. But he overI<K»ks 
the importance of the Ahi organization in determining the mutual relations <»f 
all these Turkish rulers. Hiis social -religious ‘society of virtue* had centres in 
all the cities of Anatolia, and was hostile to all governments alike. It appears to 
, have b^n quite stron);^ enough to prevent any serious warfare among the chief- 
tains, and at the same time to have played a preponderant role in launching the 
Ottoman enterprise, by way M a Holy War. It was only after the formation of 
• the Janissaries (see below, p. 43) that the Ottoman Sultans could afford to 
disregard the tics that bound many of their own subjects and those of their 
Turkish rivals, and attack the latter. For the Abis, sec below, p. 64. 

* The capital was moved from Eski-fchir to Bursa, and then from Bursa tj 
Adrianople, 

* See Encyclopaedia of Isladl^ art.*‘Turks'. • * 
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therefore, was dependent upon their capture or purchase outside 
its bhunds. Another provision of the Law allotted one-fifth of the 
booty, including prisoners, taken in campaigns against the infidel, 
to the Imim. And from the earliest times the Ottoman Sultans 
were so far regarded as Imams as to be able to exercise this privi- 
lege. * They thus found themselves to have a large and ever-growing 
number of slave prisoners at their disposal. It was usual at first for 
them to sell these slaves. As the supply of volunteer fighters dimi- 
nished, however, they bethought them of converting 'those that 
were suitable into soldiers. But towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, again, large-scale conquests in Europe came to an end for 
the time being. A great part of the Sultans’ energies was taken up 
with the extension of their dominions in Moslem Asia, where no 
prisoners of war might legitimately be enslaved. If they were to 
keep their army up to strength, then, they must draw slave recruits 
from some other source. 

In the meantime the Ottoman forces had come to fall into two 
groups: those paid in cash from the Sultans’ treasury, and those 
given land with the right to collect taxes and dues from its inhabi- 
tants.* And though both of them seem originally to have been 
composed of free-bom Moslems, these gradually ceased to take 
service in the first, as the employment of slaves in it became more 
and more common. Thus the paid army, as distinct from the 
feudal cavalry (which formed the majority of the land-holding 
soldiery), came to be almost exclusively a slave corps, the personal 
property of the Sultans. 

At this point the Sultans might, perhaps, have contented them- 
selves with the possession of a large feudal army and a slave body- 
guard. This, indeed, was more or less the policy followed at its 
prime by the dynasty from which they derived their traditions of 
government — the Selcukid. For the purchase and employment of 
slaves as soldiers was far from being an Ottoman eccentricity, 
having been common even under the 'Abbasid- Caliphs. The 
Sultans might now, then, have recruited the latter from the dimi- 
nished, but not quite exhausted supply of prisoners of war, supple- 
mented by purchase at home or abroad. But by this time, conquest 
had become a fatal tradition ; and if such forces might have sufficed 
for the maintenance of order within the Empire (which then in- 
cluded only the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor), even though, 
by now, the interests of the Sultans had so far diverged from those 
of the people as to have given birth to i certain antagonism be- 

V According to Al^mcd Rasim, iit. 1236, notes, from the time of Murfid 1 . 
The price of a prisoner (called Bedeli Esdret) was then established at 125 akfes 
or pieces of silver, (For the currency, see below, chap vii.) 

The first were know'n as *( 5 /d/eA, ‘stipendiary' or *pay-draw'ing' (from the 
Arabic ‘fodder^! — see, c.g., A. Djevftd, £Uit Militmre Ottoman^ 15-*! 6. 
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tween them, it was not enough as well for the achievement of 
further expansion. • 

The Sultans therefore pitched on a new expedient, which had 
the great merit of costing nothing in cash, but the serious defect 
of being contrary to the Sacred Law. They decided to make 
periodical levies of the unmarried male children of their Orthodox 
Christian* subjects, taking them from their parents at between the 
ages of ten and twenty, reducing them to the status of slaves, and 
training them for the ser\ ice of the state. 

In the Sultans’ eyes this system had one immense advantage. 
The children so enrolled were wholly dependent on them. They 
were drawn from the least dangerous class of their subjects, and 
were, in any case, almost entirely cut off from their former associa- 
tions. Hence the enrolment system — dn^prmey as it was called — 
led to a further development. Whereas in its earlier days the 
administration of the growling Empire had been conducted by free 
Moslems, now these were almost without exception replaced by 
the Sultans’ slaves on an ever larger scale, until nearly every post, 
in what has been described as the ‘Ruling Institution* of the 
Empire, was filled either by a Christian conscript or by a slave 
otherwise acquired.^ 

It is unfortunate that wc should be obliged to use the word ‘slave’ 
for persons of this status. For it is appropriate only in some ways. 
Slaves in Islam are, or were, the property of the masters, who had 
absolute rights over them. But their servitude carried with it 
scarcely any social inferiority. No distinction was made between 
the sons of slave women born to a free master and tho.se w^hose 
mothers were also free. Indeed, most of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs of 
Bagdad, to say nothing of minor dynasts, were born of slave 
mothers; and, from the mid-fifteenth century onwards, so were 
all the Ottoman Sultans.^ Moreover, the history of Islam shows 
several examples of slave dynasties — that is to say, dynasties of 
moAarchs either enslaved or born in slavery, from a slave father 
as well as a slave mother — the most celebrated being those of the 
Egyptian MamlUk Sultans, contemporary with the Ottomans of 
the ‘first’ period. In such a world little obloquy could attach to the 
status. And so to the Ottomans there seemed nothing outrageous 

* According: to Cevdet, i 90, the Christians subjected to the p€t)prme were 

Albanigins, £k>8nian8, Bulgarians, and Aimcnians. The Armenians, however, 
were legaliy exempt from it, since they were not orthodox — see Lybycr, 34, and 
below, chap. xiv. \ 

* See Encyclopaedia of Islam ^ arts. ‘Dewshiime’, ‘Turks’ ; Hasluck, Chriuianity 
ond Islam under the Sultans, ii. 493. 'Fhe term ‘Ruling Institution’ is an inven- 
tion of A- H. Lybyer. See his Crwernment of the Ottoman Em^re, p. 3b* 

^ According to Gibbons, op. cil. 183, Bkyextd 1 was the last Sultan to contra|^"i 
a formal ^marriage. D’Ohsson. vii. 63, however, states that lx>th Mur 4 d 11 and 
Mebmed II married princesses. Ibfahim married also, Hut a slave 91 his Ifarem, 
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in tlje system they erected wherein half the highest positions in the 
state were held by slaves. Nevertheless, its effect was to exclude 
from them all the Sultans’ free Moslem subjects. The Sultans’ 
slaves — the Kapi liullari, ‘Slaves of the Porte’, as they were called' 
— nearly all adopted IslSm, indeed, not because they were forced 
to do so, but because they could not otherwise obtain any influen- 
tial position. Nevertheless, for the ambitious it was a positive 
advantage to be born an unbeliever. And in the long run tnis was 
more than free-born Moslems were prepared to put up with. 

I'he employment of slaves in the administration as well as in the 
army was nothing new in Islamic history either. But never before 
had free Moslems been all but entirely excluded from it. No doubt 
the fact that they were so excluded in this case may be connected 
with another: namely, that the proportion of non-Moslems in the 
Ottoman population (particularly before the Asiatic conquests of 
the sixteenth century) was unprecedentedly high. For the loyalty 
of these infidels could be expected to be at best but grudging ; so 
that, unloved as they were, at the same time, by so many of the 
Moslems under their rule, the Sultans were perhaps possessed of 
relatively fewer dependable subjects than any of the dynasts their 
predecessors. The institution of the Kapi Kullari, therefore, may 
be held to have corresponded to a special need. It at once served 
to protect the Sultans from overthrow by a subject population 
exceptionally liable to disaffection, and to secure to the non- 
Moslem section of this population — though by a method well 
calculated to obscure the advantages of this privilege to its benefi- 
ciaries — a place in the state machine commensurate with its pre- 
ponderant numbers. 

The Moslems, to be sure, had another institution as their equally 
exclusive field — that of the 'Ulemd, the students of the $eri'a.^ ^But 
the Ottoman Empire was a Moslem state in which it was paradoxi- 
cal that any institution should be reserved for the infidel bom. 
How the Moslems contrived to rebel we shall desdribe later. Suf- 
fice it here to say that by the eighteenth century the whole system 
of a slave-manned Ruling Institution had been swept away. Fret 
Moslems had captured nearly all the posts it formerlji*included— 

* means ‘gate* or ‘door* in Tuiicish, JKul ‘slave*. The use of a word 

meaning *door* to denote a royal court is Persian origin, and is due to the 
custom whereby the monarch would sit in the great archway before hi& palace 
to receive petitions and do justice. As well as Turkish Kapi, the Arabic 
Bdb and the Persian Ddr are found in various Ottoman phrases with this signifi- 
cance. See Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. *Der’. It was only in later times that 
the Porte — Sublime Porte {Bdbi *Alt) — came to denote the head-quarters of the 
government as opposed to the Sultan’s court. Though it properly embraced 
every person of slave status in the Sultan’s service, the term ICapi ff^ullari was 
applied paaticularly to^the paid as opposed^ to the feudal troops — see Hammer, 
StaatnmvHdtung^ p. 189. * See below, ch. ix. 
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and with disastrous results. At the same time this change had never 
been acknowledged. In this, as in many other matters, there \ha a 
g^eral tacit agreement to shut the eye to realities which compared 
disquietingly with dreams of the past. So the whole apparatus of 
this Ruling Institution still existed, hardly changed at all, on paper. 
And, odder still, every one that belonged to it was held still to be a 
slave of the Sultan, though only a small minority were really eligible 
to be ahy such thing. The conventional slaverj’ of the rest had a 
painfully rdal quality, however. It was actual enough to cost them 
what may be termed their civil rights. By entering the Sultan’s ser- 
vice they still became his property: he could take their lives without 
legal process, and confiscate what he would of their wealth when they 
died — or before.' 

II. THE ARMY 

What we have referred to as the ‘Ruling Institution’ corresponds 
more or less to a category defined by some Moslem authors when 
considering the structure of their society. 'Fhey contrast the mili- 
tary and civil employees of the ruler with the 'iJlemd, calling the 
first ‘Men of the Sword’- and the second ‘Men of the Pen’.' And 
in some ways the term ‘Men of the Sword’ is a good name for the 
members of the Ruling Institution, since it brings out the essen- 
tially military character of the Ottoman government. But the term 
must be taken in the sense of ‘Men supporting the Sword of 
Government’, so that it may include the whole personnel of the 
Sultan’s court and the central and provincial administration. Thus 
it must embrace all the secretaries and accountants of this person- 
nel, wielders of pens though they were, because of the character 
of their offices. In this view the real ‘Men of the Pen’ were the 
professors of mosque colleges, those who administered and ex- 
pounded the Sacred Law, ministers of religion, physicians, &c., 
whom we are to deal with in a later section.^ Our present task is 
to describe the structure of the Ruling Institution in further detail. 
But kince, as wC have remarked, by the eighteenth century it had 
largely changed its nature whilst preserving its form, we must start 
by sketching its original constitution, and then note how, why, and 
in what respects this had changed. 

The Ruling Institution, apart from the Sultan himself, included 
the officers of his household, the executive officers of his govern- 
ment, ^he whole body of the army, ‘standing’ and feudal, and the 
navy, in the hey-day ok Ottoman rule all posts in it, except most 
> of those in the feudal army and the navy, were as a rule filled by 
the I^api l^ullari, either conscripted by Devfirme or acquired in 
some other manner. 

* See D’Ohsson, vii. 148. 

> Ehlul-Kalem * * 


* Ehl ul-Seyf. 

* Belovf. citt. viii-f. 
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We propose first to deal with the army, the court, and the central 
government, leaving the provincial administration and the navy to 
subsequent sections. For the first three cannot conveniently be 
dealt with separately, owing to the facts that the personnel of the 
court and the central government and that of the ‘standing*, as 
opposed to the feudal, forces was recruited from the same source 
(the ^api Ktdlari), and that some members of it were often em- 
ployed now in one now in the others. But in order to deal with 
these two main divisions of the army consecutively, we must begin 
our review with the feudal troops. And this will require a short 
description of the fief-system on which they depended — though we 
shall return to this again in connexion with agriculture and the life 
of the peasantry. 


(a) The Feudal Forces 

A feudal system was adopted very early in the career of the 
Ottoman dynasty, possibly, indeed, at its very beginning. Its main 
purpose was to provide a livelihood for various categories of sol- 
diery alternative to that of maintaining them as a standing force. 
It involved, as in Europe, the grant of land to these warriors. In 
return they were bound to do military service when called upon, 
and for this purpose to equip and mount not only themselves, but 
also, usually, a number of retainers varying with the size of each 
holding. 'Fhe fiefs thus created were worked partly by the holders, 
partly by the peasants that lived on them as tenants. Their holders 
derived a livelihood from them in the shape of the crops, &c., that 
they grew themselves, and of the tithes and dues imposed on the 
peasantry. 

The system was not, in Islim, an Ottoman invention. The 
granting of fiefs on these terms to fighting men had first become 
common during the period of the break-up of the Caliphate, but 
had assumed a character more nearly similar to that which they 
bore under the Ottoman regime during the Selcukid era,' 'The 
system had been adopted in these earlier times chiefly as a method 
of relieving the Treasury from the burden of tax-collection and the 
payment of troops in cash, and was maintained by the Ottoman 
Sultans largely for the same purposes. While the Empire was being 
swiftly enlarged by fresh conquests, moreover, it had another virtue. 
It imposed control by a class of Moslem flights, attached.to the 
conquerors, on the rural populations of ^he provinces so incorpo- 
rated, and, in most regions where it was introduced, prevented the 
conquests from assuming the character of a simple military occupa- 
tion, by attaching these knights to the land. Hence, except where 

* See Hammer, Stqfitsveifassung, 337; l^schendorf^ Das Lehnstoesen, chap, i; 
Encyclopaedia of Islam^ art. *Ikld**; ^cker. Steuerpacht und Leknstoesen, 
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religious distinctions precluded this — perpetuated as these dis- 
tinctions were by the privileges granted to People of Scrijlture 
under the rules of the Sacred Law — knights and peasants came at 
length to regard themselves, whatever their racial origins may have 
been, as of one people. 

In most parts of those provinces, both European and Asiatic, 
that were included in the Sultan’s dominions before the sixteenth 
centui^^, a feudal system vei^^ similar w^as already in being. So like 
was it, indeed, that many historians have believed the Ottoman to 
be derived from the Byzantine. And in so lar as that employed by 
the Selcukids of Asia Minor (from which the Ottoman was imme- 
diately imitated) differed from the system of the parent dynasty of 
Persia and the 'Irak, it did so probably by the contagion of Byzan- 
tine usage. For not only had Asia Minor actually remained part of 
the East Roman Empire until its conquest by the Selcukids (there- 
by differing from all the other provinces in their control), but, after 
the conquest, which was no more than partial, it continued to 
march with territory that was Byzantine still. Moreover, in so far 
as the Ottoman system differed again from that of the Selcukids of 
Asia Minor, it can scarcely have been otherwise than by a further 
‘Byzantinization’. The subject, indeed, as part of the whole prob- 
lem of the influence of Byzantine on Ottoman institutions, is still 
controversial.* But in any case the existence in the provinces con- 
quered by the Ottomans in Europe of a system so much resembling 
that which they had ‘inherited’ cannot but have made the application 
of the latter considerably easier than it would otherwise have been. 

Fiefs in the Ottoman system went by various names. In general 
they were known as Dirltks^ that is to say, ‘livings’.^ 'Fhe great 
majority of them were created to support these knights, cavalry- 
men, for whom the term used in 'Furkish was of Persian origin, 
Stpahi\^ and in this case they went by the names Timar^ and 
ZVdmety^ according as the revenues they yielded were small or 
largb. Fiefs ol® higher yield than Zi*dmets were known as (fd^f 
(meaning ‘special’).^ Some of the latter, the largest of all, formed 
the Sultan’s private property, the so-called fjlavdsH Humdydn;^ 

* See KdpTiiluzade, op. cit., section ‘Timar*; Encyclopaedia 0/ hlantt art*. 
‘Timar* and ‘Ze'ftmet*. 

* Strictly speaking, Dirlik has a wider meaning. It waa applied to any mcana 
of livelihood afforded by tlae Sultan to those that served him, whether in the 
shape cash or land. See Seyyid Mu^tafS, i. 100. 

^ The word corrupted in French to Spahi, in English to Sepoy. 

^ It appears to be doubtfu^vhether this word is of Turkish or of Greek origin. 
See Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. 

* From Arabic Zidma, used for such a fief because its holder was terrned 

Za*tm, meaning originally ‘the spokesman of a group*, and later applied, 
particularly in £g>'pt, to certain officials. ^ Also Arabic.^ ^ 

’ HUm&yim^ Persian, meaning originally ‘blessed, sac^d, fortunate , and so 
‘royal*. • • 
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aad others were granted to members of the imperial family: prin- 
cesses, ladies of the Harem, See. The remaining ffdffes and a 
certain number of smaller fiefs of both classes appertained to 
offices, changing hands as their incumbents succeeded one another. 
In this they contrasted with those held by Sipdhis, which were, so 
to speak, personal holdings and even, within limits, heritable. 
llfdffes, ZCdmets, and Timars constituted the fiefs proper. But 
^re were other holdings that partook of the nature of fiefs. Thus 
certain lands had their revenues set aside for special purposes, such 
as the support of the wardens of fortresses and of local garrisons, 
or that of the Admiralty at Istanbul. These were known as Yurt- 
luks and OcaMih.^ Moreover, there were various other types of 
so-called 'Askeris,^ that is soldiery, though some of them per- 
formed only auxiliary services, to whom small parcels of land were 
granted on which they were excused the payment of dues and 
tithes. We shall deal with them later. 

Many of the fiefs appertaining to offices yielded revenues to 
persons unconnected directly with the armed forces. The system, 
indeed, was primarily financial rather than military. Our present 
concern, however, is with the army. We will confine ourselves at 
present, therefore, to a consideration of those fiefs that provided 
a livelihood for the Sipdhis and their superior officers.^ Timars and 
Zi'dmets existed only in those provinces of the Empire directly 
governed from Istanbul, and not even in all of these.'* Nor were 
the rules regarding them precisely similar in all regions. So that 
the following details may not be considered as applying universally. 

The distinction between a ZCdmet and a Timar was financial. 
A fief yielding revenue amounting to from 2,000 or 3,000 to 
19,999 akfesi a year was called a Timar, one 3delding more, up 
to 99,999 akfes, a ZCdmet. Both might be made up of two parts : 

* Yurt (Turkish) means 'home* or ‘tent* or ‘estate*. Ocak (also Turkish) 
means primarily ^hearth*, but was used for each of the various corps of the 
ljiap{ J^ullari^ of which much of the nomenclature was derived from thS pro- 
cesses of cooking (see Appendix A (a)). Hence ‘hearth* came to denote a corps 
centre or rallying-point, and so its whole establishment. The attributive luk, 
Hft here signihes ‘belonging to* and so ‘the domains of* the Yurt or Ocak. 

* *AskeH (Arabic) ‘military*, from ' Asker ^ a corruption of the Persian Ld§k<ir, 
‘an army*. All government servants, except clerks, ‘Learned’ and other, were, 
the Ruling Institution having a military basis, c^led 'Askert, being thereby 
distinguished from Re* dyd or subjects proper (see below, p. 158). 

* 'The revenues accruing to the holders of such hefs were called *Mdli Mukd^ 
telif ‘fighting money*, from Mdl, ‘property, money*, and Mukd^la, verbal noun 
from l^tala, ‘he fought, contest^*, both Arabic. /See *Ayni *Ali in Tischendorf, 
88 . 

* See below, p. 147. 

* Or ‘aspres’^ piece of silver (for the currency' see below, ch. vu). In the 

European provinces 3,000 aftfes was the lower limit, in the Asiatic 2,000 — 
aiCGordi^ to ‘Ayni 'AH in Tischendorf, 89-90. In the iJC<Mif-fu$iiie*publi8hed 
in 0 ,T£M»^ No. i5^Appendix, 11, howerer, fiefs yielding no more than x,ooo 
njipsf are mentioned. ^ 
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namely the ‘original’ holding, called and additions, called 

TerakkS,* granted one at a time so as to yield one-tenth hf the 
revenues derived from the KUif. The parts of the fief composed 
of these additions were called //iffo. ' and. unlike tlie ^Uif, might, 
on its falling vacant, be again detached from it and added to other 
holdings. This rule was framed with the object of encouraging 
SipdMs to perform their duties satisfactorily. For apart from the 
fact that i/ they failed to do so they might be temporarily or perma* 
nently deprived, good conduct was rewarded by the grant of such 
Terakkls. It was the ambition, indeed, in early times at least, of 
ordinary ‘Timariot’ Sipdhis to rise to the rank of Za’tm, the holder 
of a Zfdmet. 

As we shall see, the superior officers of tlie Sipdhis were the 
provincial governors; and originally the grant of fiefs lay with 
those of highest rank, the Beylerbeyis* When granting a fief the 
Beylerbeyis would provide its holder with a diploma of title, called 
BerdtJ In 1530, however, during the reign of Suleyman the 
Magnificent, the central government partially withdrew this right. 
Thenceforward, except in the case of the smallest Timars, it re- 
served the issue of Berdts to itself. The Beylerbeyis now merely 
provided the candidate for a fief with a memorandum or note of 
recommendation called Tezkere.^ This was presented at a special 
office at the capital,^ and, if the candidate was found to be deserv- 
ing of the grant, he received his diploma thence. From this time 
forth, accordingly, there were two types of Timor: those to obtain 
which such Tezkeres were necessary — which for this reason were 
known as TezkereU or ‘Note’ Timars, and those to obtain which they 
were not — which were in contrast known as Tezkeresiz or ‘Note- 
less’.** In a few provinces only those yielding less than 3,000 akfes 
a year were noteless. In others, however, notes were required only 
when the Timor yielded 5,000 or 6,000.* At the same time, these 

* (Turkish), ‘sword’. This nucleus of a fief was so called because its 
revenues were considered enough to support the Sipdht himself, and hence 
provided one ‘sword* for the Sultan in war, 

* Terakki (Arabic), verbal noun from Terakkd, ‘he rose, progressed, advanced*. 

^ (Ambic), ‘lot, portion’ — falling to some one in a partition of property. 

^ For Seylerbeyis see below, p. 139. Tl*he jfCdnUn-ftdmt of the Conc|ueror 

No. 14, Appendix, 22) refew to the granting of fiefs by them as 
follows : Ve efrdfta beylerbeyiler timar ve zidmeti tevdh edip *ar 4 etsinler, ^Arfflarl 
makbdi olsun, ‘And in th# provinces, when the Beylerbeyid have granted Tiwari 
and EVdmetSf let them report (or show the fact). Let their reports be accepted.* 

* Sfee below, p. 122. % . , 

* Te^kira (Arabic), from ^akara, ‘he mentioned, he reminded * 

’ TIae Defter^b^ne — see below, p. 127. . . . * . 

* 'Id* here implying ‘with* or ‘requiring*, and 'Siz* meaning withoiu . 

* The figures were: 6,000 in the Eydlets (see below, p. 141) of Humeitt, 
Buda, Bcmia, Tcmc^var, Diyftr Bekr, Er^crhm, Dam^us, Aleppo, tsagej^d, 
and ^hrizor; 5,000 in those ot Anatolia and the .^chipelagOLand 3,000 m 
those of l^ramAn, Mcr’a^, and SSvas.— Ayni ‘Ali in Tischendo|f, 89-90. 
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provisions regarded only such grants as were made either to 
peiions that had already held hefs, or who became eligible to hold 
them as heirs of former holders.’ If a man was granted a fief for 
the first time, not being eligible in this manner, a Berdt from the 
central government had to be obtained even when the revenues 
yielded by the Timor in question would otherwise have ranked it 
as ‘noteless’.* Such a novice would, in fact, generally be granted 
a ‘noteless’ fief ; for the establishment of these regulations under 
Suleyman resulted in the division of Timor holders into two cate- 
gories corresponding to the ‘note’ and ‘noteless’ categories of their 
holdings. Thenceforward only the holders of ‘Note’ Timers were 
regarded as worthy of the name Sipdhi. The rest were called 
merely Timarci, ‘Timariot’.* This distinction was no more than 
official, however. In common parlance, which for the sake of con- 
venience we propose to follow, it was ignored: all fief holders, 
including even Zo’tms, being referred to indifferently as SipdhU. 

In return for the revenues they thus enjoyed, SipdhU were obliged 
to go on campaign when summoned, though in later times, at least, 
they were permitted to compound with a payment. But their con- 
ditions of service were not uniform. Some were always obliged to 
obey the call to arms,^ others served in rotation.* I'he lowest 
category of SipdhU went on service unaccompanied, mounted, 
wearing a breastplate and bringing a tent. But those that derived 
as much as twice the minimum yield of a Timor were obliged to 
bring with them a fully equipped and mounted man-at-arms 
{Cebeli);*’ and for every further 3,000 okfes of income they had to 
furnish one more Cebeli, so that their train might consist of as 
many as five. The regulations were similar for Za'tms, except that 
the sum for each Cebeli in their case was 5,000 okfes,’’ with an 
initial allowance of the same amount for themselves. Their train 
might, therefore, consist of eighteen men. They were subjected 
to no kind of regular training ; but the authorities were fairly well 
assured, as long as the regulations w'ere observed-, that the feuda- 
tories called to service would be capable of performing it, since 
fiefs might be granted only to the sons or descendants of SipdhU 
or CebelU, who from their childhood were brought up in the 
tradition of arms. 

* For the inheritance of fiefs see below, ch. v. 

* A Berdt of this kind was called Ibtidd Berdti — Ihtidd (Arabic) ^meaning 

^beginning’. — 'Ayni *Ali in Tischendorf. ^ ^ Lybyer, 103. 

^ These were called Ef kinds — from Bpnek, ‘To ride to war*. 

* These were called Bi*nevbet — ‘in turn' (Arabic). 

^ From the Persian Coba, ‘a coat of mail*, itself derived from the Arabic 
Cubbot ‘a man's garment*. 

^ It seems odd that Za'tms should have been obliged to furnish relatively 
* fewer Cd^eUs than Timariots, who enjoyed smaller revenues. Perhaps it was 
because ft^e equipm^t of ZaHms and ^e£r foUbwers was much more elaborate. 
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f The officers of the SipdMs below the provincial governors, who 
commanded them on campaign and with w'hom we shall Seal 
in our section on the provincial administration, were of three 
ranks. The highest were the Alay-beyis,^ These were elected by 
the feudatories of each province (Sancajk)^ whom it was their 
duty to muster for a campaign. They were granted Z^dmets, on 
a life tenure; were prorided each with a standard and drum; and 
had the immediate command of the regiments in which the said 
Sipdhts were organized.^ It was on their recommendation that 
appointments to vacant holdings were made. Below them came 
the fm-Aof/r or Su-bafis,^ who were chosen from among the 
Za*(ms of each of the smaller administrative districts called 
w'here, in peace time, they performed the duties of police. The 
third rank of officers was that of the ^eri-Suriicus,’^ who enrolled 
and policed the Sipdhts when on campaign. 

In normal circumstances, when a Sipditi died his ATi/if passed 
to his son, even though the latter were a minor. In this case, 
however, he must be represented on campaign by a Cebeli, If 
the Sipdht were childless, or left only sons incapable of discharging 
feudal obligations, the fief fell vacant ; and its revenues were 
collected for the Treasury, pending a re-grant by an official called 
Mevkufdtfi,^ The Kiltf w^as then granted to the most deserving 
of the late SipdhVs Cebelis, the Ili^sa parts of the fief being added, 
by way of Tarakki, to the holdings of Sipdhts of lower rank than 
that of the deceased. ^ Presumably these grants were usually earned 
by valour in the field. 'Fwo of the younger sons of most Sipdhts 
also had a prescriptive right to the Ilifui parts of vacant Timars^ 
as had also the sons of certain Kapi Kulus, the size of the holdings 
they were granted (which might even be of the Ztdmet category) 
depending on the rank attained by their fathers.’* 

* Alay Beyis. Alay (Turkish) means ‘an array or formation of troops'. 

* See below, p. 

^ Qtri and Su both mean ‘trwps’. Hence Qeri (janinaary), ‘new itoop**\ 

* A is the districts under the jurisdiction of a or jud«e - . 

p. IJ 3 - 

* i.e. ‘troop-drivers’, 

* A fief between the death of an hciricss holder and a re -grant was said to 
be Mevbdff ‘retained*. For the Mevkdfdtf! see below, p. 130, n. 7 

^ According to Scy'yid Mu.5taf3, i. 121, however, it was only Umars whose 
revenues exceeded 1 5,000 abates and Zi*dmets yielding l>etween 30,000 and 40,000 
abces that were so split up. 

* Thc'size of the holdings conferred on the sons of liolh ifuba^U and SipdhtM 
depended partly on that of tneir father’s holding, partly on the manner of his 

* death: if he was killed on service, they received Larger hold ini^ than if he died 
in his bed. See Hammer, Staatsverfmtung, 352 so. 'Fhe Kdndrt^ndme of the 
Conqueror { 0 ,T,E.M.^ No. 14, Appendix, 20- 1> makes the following provisions 
for the soQs of IjHapi fCuhis: ( i ) The sons of Veztrs (other than the Grand I Vafr)^ 
and Swscak Beyis (see below, p. 138) are to receive Zi^dmets of ^0,000 ak^es 
revetme. (i) The sons of (fee below, p. 87) ar# to rcceivf Timars of 
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The SipdMt* chief source of livelihood was the tithes and dues 
thatHhey were authorized to collect from the peasantry settled 
on their holdings; and with this right of collection they enjoyed 
seigneurial juri^iction over the peasants, who, as we shall see, 
were virtually serfs. Hence a general exodus of Sipdhis at a call 
to arms would have jeopardized the order of the country-side. In 
order to avoid this inconvenience, therefore, one in every ten was 
permitted to remain at home. Moreover, if the Sipdhis thaft went 
on campaign were obliged to remain in winter quarters, some of 
them were allowed to return and collect the revenues that had 
meanwhile accrued to themselves and their fellows, since they were 
otherwise unprovided for. 

The total force furnished by the Sipdhis with their Cebelis 
(including the Cebelis supplied both by the military Hdss fiefs en- 
joyed by the higher commanders with whom we have not yet dealt 
and by zealots who sometimes equipped contingents of as many 
as fifty apiece beyond what was obligatory) is said to have num- 
bered at one time some two hundred thousand. According to 
this computation it would appear that the majority were Asiatic; 
though the province (Eydlet) of Rumelia provided some eighty 
thousand as against the thirty thousand odd forthcoming from 
that of Anatolia. These figures seem, however, to be based on 
little more than guess-work. Other authorities put the total force 
of the territorial troops during the hey-day of the Empire at no 
more than one hundred and forty or fifty thousand. It seems 
likely that the Ottoman authorities themselves could never be 
certain of the exact numbers at their disposal. 

The Ottoman feudal system seems to have differed from that 
of western Europe chiefly in that the principal feudatories held 
their lands temporarily, in virtue of their offices. Less than half 
the lands concerned appear to have appertained to the SipUhts, 
who alone enjoyed any hereditary rights.* Hence the monarchy 
was exposed to little danger from the rivalry of ehis class of its 
tenants-in-chief. In later days, as we shall see, provincial dynasts 
did rise to such power as threatened that of the central govern- 
ment. But they were in no case upstart Sipdhis. On the contrary 
they were rebellious office-holders who defied ejection at a time 

when the central government had grown too feeble to oppose 

• 

10,000 aftfes. Detailed provisions for the sons of Sancak Beyis and BeylerheyiSt 
issued to a B^yUrheyi of Rumelia under SuIcymAn I, arc given in Hammer, op. 
cit., 364 sq. 

' See Seyyid i. 120, who states that in a typical Sancak (see below, 

p, 138) the revenue lands might be distributed as follows: one-hfth ffdff hefs, 
one-tenth ZVdmeUt two-fifths Tinuirs, one-tenth Ocakiika and Yurtluks, one-fifth 
(see below, p. 237). It will be remembered that some ZVdmets ahd Timars 
appertained, like to offices. See abbve, 48. 
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them with success. As long as the Sultans engaged in war^with 
powers unprovided with trained troops, the feudal levies fomed 
perhaps the most important and formidable part of their forces.' 
But their attachment to the land was always disadvantageous — 
as was that of their European counterparts — since they were 
inevitably reluctant to leave their holdings and eager to return 
to thepi. Hence a sine qua non of their effectiveness was the main* 
tenance of. its authority over them by the central government. 
When this was relaxed they soon declined into uselessness.* 

So much, at present, for the Sights, But before turning to 
the ‘standing’ army, we may deal briefly with those other so-called 
'Askeris whom we have referred to* as holding land — the more 
appropriately in that all of them likewise were free, and most of 
them were Moslem — and with certain nomad and other warriors, 
who, being again free Moslems, may best be treated of here. 

The first category of settled 'Askerfs was that of the MiiseUems. 
They appear originally to have been nomad also and of 'I'urkish 
race. But, in return for undertaking to do the Sultans regular 
service, they were each granted a small parcel of land, on which 
they were excused the payment of tithes and dues — hence their 
name Miisellem which means ‘exempt’.'* They supported them- 
selves by working their land, receiving no pay. Their position thus 
resembled that of the Sipdhis, like whom they were cavalrymen; 
but, unlike the Sipdhis, they worked their holdings entirely them- 
selves, and derived no part of their livelihood from the collection 
of taxes. When they were called up for service, therefore, they 
had for the time being to be otherwise provided for. Hence they 
were organized in teams, called ocak,> each of which consisted 
of three or four men.* One man served at a time ; and the others, 
as his auxiliaries — Y amoks — furnished him with a sum of money 
according to their means’ and a tithe of their crops. The MiiseUems, 
again like the Sipdhis, were commanded by (^eri-bofisl^ and subject 
to the authority of the provincial governors. 

* Sec Cevdet» i. 90 — Detfleti *aliyemn en cefim kuvt>€ii *aikertytit frbdht timar 
vt zi* 4 niei idi, strongest military force of the Sublime State were the holder* 
of Timms an 4 Zi*dmets\ 

lliis account of the feudal SipdhU is taken from Biry (Behmauer, 

ZJD,M.G. XV. 279 sq.); Scyyid Mu$taf&« 120-3; Cevdet, i. 90-1; Harnmcr, 
Staatsverfassung, 337 sq.; Bclin, ‘Regime des Fiefs Militaires’, 6th Series, 
XV. 230 sq.; D'Ohsson, viiT^jz sq.; Tischendorf, (*Ayni 'Ali); 

Lybyef, 101-2; Encyclopaedia of hlamt art. *Timar*. See further pp. 189"- 190. 

* See* above, p. 48. I 

* Musellem*(^T%h'\c) means ‘granted’ — of a contested point or of a right -- 
and hence (in Persian usage) ‘dispensed from public burdens*. 

* Ocak (Turkish) meaning ‘hearth*-- see above, p. 48, n. i. 

‘ So Al^med Refrk. The Ifdndn cited below shows numbers varying in 
dificrent4)Uicea. f 

^ These contributions wer^ called ffarcEft; ‘expense money*. R|ph Yama^ 
^vc 50-60 aJ^es; middling 30-40; poor lo-ao. ■ See above, p. 51. 
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'^he holdings of the MuseUems were distributed about both 
the ‘original’ provinces, Rtunelia and Anatolia. Those of the 
other ‘settled’ 'Askeris that we are here concerned with, on the 
other hand, seem to have been confined either to one or the other. 
Thus the troops known as Yaya or Piydde,^ infantry, whose 
status as regards land-holding was similar to that of the MuseUems, 
were to be found only in Anatolia whereas two other cat^ories, 
called Voynuk and Do£anci, were exclusively Rumelian. 

The Voymh^ were Bulgarians, both Moslem and Christian. 
Their duty consisted in rearing and tending the horses of the 
imperial stables and those of various high officials and grandees. 
Their organization resembled that of the MuseUems in that they 
paid no taxes and were commanded by ^eri-bofis (headed in their 
case by a Voynuk Beyi), but differed from it in having no frame- 
work of ocah. They had instead a reserve,^ by promotion from 
which their numbers were kept up to strength.^ As for the 
Do§ancis,^ or Hawkers, they seem to have been mostly Bulgarians 
also. Their privileges were similar to those of the Voynuks. 
Their service consisted in raising falcons for the use of the Sultan 
and his court.' 

The earliest MuseUems and Yayas were, as we have indicated, 
probably Turkmen nomads that the Sultans desired at once to 
settle, reward, and maintain for future service by granting them 
land. For such Turkmens, many of whom were then recent 
immigrants into Western Asia Minor from farther east, and whose 
chief desire was the acquisition of booty, formed perhaps the 
chief ingredient in the composition of the armies that achieved the 

* Meaning, in Turkish and Persian respectively, *on foot'. 

^ O.T.E.M., No. 17, 43 sq. (Kdnum regarding MuseUems and y^ayas). That 
of the y'ayas shows that their ocaks were of from six to seven men. See, too, 
Hammer, Staatsver/assungf 209, and Atimed Refik, Turk Afiretleri^ Introduc- 
tion, vii-viii. According to the latter authority, the Yayas and MuseUems of 
Anatolia numbered 26,500, 8,900 being available for service at a time. Cevdet, 
i. 91, following Ij.o9u Bey (? — see Behmauer, op. cit., 28c), puts the Vitruks 
(see below) and MuseUems of Kumelia together at 5,000 or 6,000 and 40,000 
with their Yatnaks, and the YWyas of Anatolia at 3.000 or 4,000 and 30,000 with 
their y^amaks. Seyyid h i46-“7, states, erroneously, that the MuseUems 

were confined to Anatolia, that they numbered some 50,000, fnd were com- 
manded in war by u Miri MuseUemdn. I^o^u Bey (Behmauer, loc. cit.) states 
that the Yayas were commanded by fourteen y*aya Bafis drawn from the 
Janissaries. Yaya Bafis are also mentioned in the Kdnun cited above. 

* VoynuJk — *Askert^ being derived from the Slav root signifying war, &c., 

that occurs also in the word Voyvoda^ likewise used in Turkish (soe below, 
p. 198). ’ f 

^ The men of this reserv’e were called Vaynuk Zevd'idi — ‘supernumeraries of 
the Voynuks\ * 

^ M,TM. i. 108, 308-9; Afimed Refill Turk Iddresinde Bulgaristan^ 3, 6; 
D'Ohsson, vii. 378-9. 'Fhe latter states that in his time the Voynuks numbered 
•6,000, 800 serving yearly at the capital as grooms. 

« Do(a9 means a ^^nner hawk. ^ ^ 

’ Abmed Ref%, op. cit, 3. ^ 
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earliest Ottoman conquests.’ Their subsequent settlement was, 
however, no more than partial. Many of them, maintaining &eir 
tribal relationships, continued to lead a pastoral life that neces- 
sitated seasonal migrations. And these VuriiAs, or nomads,^ were 
still employed by the Sultans in war no less than the settled 
MiiseUe^and Fqyar. 

Their organization, again, was similar. They, too, were com- 
mandefl in war-time by (^eri-Ba^ts^ headed by Yuruk-Beyis^ were 
subject to the authority of the provincial governors, and were 
divided into ocaks of thirt\\5 l^he men of each otak ser\*ed in rota- 
tion, five at a time, and were supported whilst on serv'icc by the 
contributions of the remainder, who constituted their Yamaha 
The Yiiruks^ unlike the other *A$kerts we have been considering, 
were not exempt from taxation. On the contrarjs not only w^ere 
they obliged to pay various pastoral dues, but in peace time a fixed 
contribution was exacted from each ocak in lieu of service.^ 'Fhcy 
were to be found in both Rumelia and Anatolia, the majority in 
the latter province.® 

The organization of all these **Askeri' corps belonged to the 
early centuries of the Empire. 'Ehey all declined in importance, 
even the feudal Sipdhts, with the institution and growth of the slaxt? 
army. By the sixteenth century neither the Mustllems, the Yayas, 
nor the Yiiruks were any longer employed for actual fighting, 
though they were still obliged to accompany the annics on cam- 
paign. Instead they discharged less glorious duties, such as 
dragging guns, levelling roads, digging trenches, carrying pro- 
visions, and casting cannon balls. Indeed, the Yayas seem already 
to have all but disappeared, their holdings being eventually con- 
verted into a special type of Timar,^ And various other types of 
soldiery who played a part in the earlier Ottoman campaigns 
were likewise either absorbed into or superseded by the Knpi 
Kullari as their numbers and influence grew. Such were the 

* 'Fhc Yayas are said to have l>ecn instituted by the second Sultan, < >rban 
(1321-60) as the first infantr>' of the dynasty, and to have been Kiven lands only 
when diaplaced by the Janissaries — iiee U’Ohsson, vii. 308. Cf. Belin, Hegiwe 
des Fufs^ 224-^ who, however, supposes them to have held land )n a Milsriltm 
basis from the^rst. 

* YUrUk is from YUriimek (Turkish), *to walk, to wander’.^ 

* So, apparently, in the time of Siilcymfln I. In an earlier Kdniitt, of Mehrned 
II (14S8), the YUrUks arc referred to as bcinjc ootanized in ocaks of twenty-four 
— see A^med Refik, Tiirk AfSretleri, Introduction, v. 

* The. dues payable by th^ y’^uruks were those called Otlak Hesfm (Pasture 
Due), *Adets Afndm (Sheep vJusiom). and AfU Hesmi (Pen I>uf). In peace 

*time each ocedf to pay 600 akfes a year. — i. 306, 307, 308; Afimed 
ReHk* op. dt. vi. 

* Ahmed Refik, op. cit. v. Both Cevdet. i. 91, and .Scyyid Mu^tafd. i. 147, 
mention the YUriks and the MiiseUemt together, .Se>'yid Mu^tafS stating that^ 
the YaHits were confined to Rumelia and were commanded by a Mtri YUriikAn. 

* Cevdet and Seyyid MuMsA, 1 o<^ cit.; D*Ohsson, vii •308-9. ^ 
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Aidficb, Rumelian volunteer scouts or pioneers, who in early 
times*raided into enemy country in front of the main army and 
rewarded themselves by pillage.* Their function was in later times 
discharged by Tatars subject to the Crimean (fans.* Or fhe 'Azebs 
('Bachelors’), first used as infantry, later as munition-carriers, 
and finally incorporated in the 'standing’ ocak of the Cebecis;* 
the Cdnbdzdn (‘Soul-stakers’), Dtvdnegdn (‘Madmen’), and other 
volunteer troops, who, after robbing the infidels of the Domain of 
War were only too apt to do the same by true-believers at home.* 
On the other hand, as the standing army itself declined during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, still other types of soldiery 
were enrolled to supplement their waning strength. We shall re- 
fer to these later. 


(ft) The Janissaries 

We may now return to the Ka^ Kullari. Most of these, as we 
have indicated, were in the Golden Age of the Empire, the late 
fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, conscripted from among 
the Sultan’s Orthodox Christian subjects, and reduced, illegally 
(from the standpoint of the $erl’a), to slavery. Caught young, 
these slaves were all put through a rigorous course of training, 
both mental and physical. They were chosen in the first place 
for the likelihood of their physique ; in the course of their training 
their aptitudes were studied ; and each was given a post for which 
he seemed suited. The most promising in body and mind, but 
particularly in mind, were selected as If Oflans^ or pages, and 
placed for special training either in one of the old imperial palaces 
at Brusa and Adrianople, or in special palace schools at Galata 
and in Istanbul itself.* They were finally admitted to the Sultan’s 

‘ Akiftd from Akin (Turkish), ‘a raid, an onslaught*. Cevdet and Se^id 
Mu^tafA, loc. cit., state that there were 20,000 registered Akincis under an 
Aktnci Beyi, Their authority seems to be K09U Bey (see Berhnauer, op. cit. 
282). On campaign the Akincis* numbers would be swollen to 40,00^ or 
50,000 by volunteers. * 

* Seyyid MustafA, ii. 96. * Zinkeisen, iii. 202; D’Ohsson, vii, 309. 

^ See ^med RAsim, i. 501-2, note. 

* Turkish, literally, * Inside Boys*. Cf. below, p. 78. 

^ Seyyid Mu^tafA, i. 88, states that *they were educated in t!^ palaces of 
Adrianople, Brusa, Gallipoli and Calata*. But as regards Calata, he seems to 
have confused these If Onions with the “Acemi Oglans (see below, p. 57). This 
confusion may be due to the fact that new arrivals ii| the page-schools were also 
called *Acemts (see ’AtA, i. 138 sq.). There were certainly *Acen^ Oglans groper 
at Gallipoli, since one of their officers was called GtUbolu Agasi (see below, App. 
A (a)). Cf. also Ahmed CevAd, who states (243, note) that a quarter of the town 
of Gallipoli still called *Aceml Oglanlar in his time. For the College of 
Ibrahim Pa^a in Istanbul, opened only under SuleymAn 1, see below’, ch. xi. 
At Adrianople, at least also from the reign of Stile>’mAn, there w^ere both If and 
*AcefnI Oglans (see Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. *£dime*, where reference is made 
to* the conversion by this Sultan of the *01d Palace* into an \ 4 cemi-OgIan bar- 
racks). Accft^ing to fdireign accounts of th^ earl/ sixteenth century there were 
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Dfwn palace, where, according to merit, they were promoted 
dirough various ^des of more or less menial service, the mast 
successful becoming the personal attendants of the monarch, his 
‘Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber’.* But they were trained mean- 
while in the arts, not only of the courtier, but of the administrator 
and the commander, since it was from among the chosen of the 
chosen that the higher posts of government were filled.^ 

It is not, however, the If O^lans with whom we are here im- 
mediately concerned, since they were not of the army, but of 
the Household. Our business is with the remainder of the con- 
scripts, who went by the name of ^Acemi 0§lans (literally ‘Foreign 
Boys’). ^ The latter were subjected to a different kind of school- 
ing, designed principally to harden them. Those unable to speak 
Turkish were first placed in the service of feudal Sipdhh in 
Anatolia;^ but all were sooner or later brought to Istanbul. 'Fhere 
they were scrutinized again, and appointed to various duties accord- 
ing to their capacities. Many of them were now drafted into the 
ocak of the Gardeners, ^ whose members, as we shall see, j>erformed 
a large variety of duties other than that indicated by this name. 
And in this service they loo formed for the time being part of the 
personnel of the Imperial Household, as did also those that were 
placed in the ocak of the Wood-cutters^ and other departments 
of the palace service. But from this a certain number passed out 
into the ocak of the Armourers^ and its branches, and so returned 
to soldiering. Others of the 'Acemi Oj^lans, again, were given 
employment in the ocak of the Admiralty, serving both at the 
capital and at Gallipoli,® or in the public offices of Istanbul; and 

three or four hundred If Ojllans in training both at Adrianople and Galata. 
Lybyer, 72, notes. We have discovered no other information rettardioK the 
school at Brusa. Lybyer, loc.cit., also states that they were placed in the house- 
holds important government officials and provincial KovcriM>r8. But ue have 
not found any Turkish references to this practice. Bmsihly Spanduftinn, the 
authority for this statement, is likewise really rcferrinK here not to If Ojfiam 
but to^*Acemt O^lans^ some of whom were in fact placed in the service of the 
governors of Eydletf, and on the Ifdffcs of the Kul Kdby<ifi (sec below, p. 60). 
the Istanbul Agasi (below, p. 60), and other Janissary officers.— Al>mcd Ccvftd. 
242. 

' Hoff OdaHs — sec below, p. 80. 

* Sec *Atd, if 138 sq. Among other things they were instructed in the Kur'dn 
and the !$efi*a, in Arabic and Persian, in archery, musketry, and militar> science, 
in horsemanship and javelin-throwing (cerid^bdzt) and in music. 

’ So called because they w^re of non-Moslem birth. Cf. the Black eunuch 
*Ac€nd Agas, Appendix B(a). ... 

^ I-ybyer, 79. Cf. Ahmed C>v^id, 244, citing i^o^u Bey. According to Ahmed 
CevAd, 24a, this method of dealing with Det}fimu recruits was resorted to only 
^n earlier times, before barracks enough to house them had lyren built. 

* Bostanth (sec l>elow, p. 84).— Ahmed CevAd, 243; Scyyid 
Lybyer, 81. 

* Bakads (see below, p. 86). — Ahmed CevAd, loc. cit. 

’ Cebeeik (sec below, p. 67). ^ ^ 

* Aligned CevAd, 244; Lybyrt-, 807. Cf. Seyyid MuftaH, 1. 146. a 
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yet others, it seems, were hired out to private persons as labourers. ’ 
But "the destiny of most was enrolment in the standing infantry, 
the celebrated corps of the Janissaries. 

It is still uncertain precisely when and how the Janissaries were 
founded. For the long-credited account furnished by historians of 
the Ottoman Golden Age seems to be false in important particu- 
lars.^ The earliest conquests were carried out largely by the aid 
of Moslem enthusiasts and freebooters. The first infantry placed 
by the Sultans on a regular footing was that called Yi^d or Piydde^ 
which as we have seen was maintained by fiefs confoed to Ana- 
tolia.^ It seems likely that Yayas were the Sultans’ personal troops, 
the nucleus, together with the feudal cavalry, of the conquering 
forces, though it is possible that from the beginning the Otto- 
man, like most previous Moslem rulers, had also a slave body- 
guard. But they can hardly have had the resources necessary for 
the maintenance of a large body of paid troops. Hence the feudal 
character both of the SipdMs and the Yayas. The Yayasy how- 
ever, were lacking in docility, and being at once foot-soldiers and 
feudal, could not be used conveniently in operations far from the 
situation of their fiefs. It was natural, therefore, that the Sultans 
should replace them, as soon as they could, by infantry so recruited 
and organized as to avoid these disabilities. The opportunity to 
do so occurred in the third quarter of the fourteenth century. 
The first Ottoman raids into Europe brought the Sultans much 
booty and many prisoners. The latter became slaves by the mere 
fact of capture. So those of them that by age and physique were 
suitable might be turned into soldiers, who might in turn be paid 
from these newly acquired revenues,^ 

Such would appear to be the manner in which these ‘New 
Troops’, Yeni-feris^ Janissaries, came into being. And there are 
indications that their organization was modelled on, or at least 
influenced by, that of a religious movement to which the Ottoman 
enterprise owed much of its first vigour. We shall refer in greater 
detail to this movement, whose devotees were called singly Ahi * 

* Lybyer, loc. cit. 

^ Tills credits OrJ^an (d. 1360) with their creation, makes the Institution of 
the Dei>firme consenption contemporary, and tells of the blessing of the first 
rccniits by the Drrvif U^cci Bekta^ (sec below, p. 64). The latter incident 
has been proved apocryphal (see, c.g., KdprUliizade, Anadolada Isldmiyet, 87; 
Les Origines du Bektachisme, 21-4; Gicse, Zeitschrift fur Sendtistik, IQ24, 266). 

’ Above, p. 54. 

♦ Giese, op. cit. 264, 266 (citing one of the earliest — later fifteenth-century — 
Ottoman historians, Pa^a-ZAde); Encyclopaedia of Islam, arts. *MurSd I’, 
‘Turks’. 

^ Properly, according to Giese, op. cit. 256, Afd, a Turkish word meaning 
'generous* or ‘chivalrous*, and so corresponding to the Arabic Fatd, plural 
fitydn. It is generally taken for its Arabic homon>in, meaning ‘My brother*, 
the memb^ of a fasnous earlier society* havihg called themselves Iffwdn^ 
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and collectively Ahl al-Futuwwa (People of Chivalry or Virtue), 
in a later chapter.* Here it is enough to say that, in so far sil the 
first Ottoman conquests were undertaken from religious motives, 
many of the townsmen that harboured them, including possibly 
persons closely connected with 'Osman I himself, were members 
of this society.^ Hence it would seem that the Janissaries were 
first established before the occurrence of that cleavage between 
the beliefs of the Sultans and those of their Moslem subjects to 
which we ‘have referred above, though the Sultans were later to 
rely on them for protection a^nst the insurrections to which 
this cleavage was in time to give rise. I'he Janissary corps, or 
ocak, as it existed in later times, however, was an amalgamation 
of three distinct bodies. One of these, the corps of the Stamens, ^ 
was created independently at the end of this same century, and 
was placed under the authority of the Janissary commander only 
after the conquest of Constantinople.^ I'hc remaining two seem, 
if the duties allotted to them respectively in later times may be 
taken to throw some light on their origin,* to have been more 
closely allied ; they were called Cemd'at^ (Company or Assemblage) 
and Boluk^ (Division). 

However that may be, the Janissaries of whatever division were 
all Kapi Kullari, that is to say the Sultan's slaves, from the first. 
But it was almost certainly not until more than half a century 
after the creation of the ocak that the Devfirme conscription was 
introduced.® After its introduction most of the conscripts were 
destined to become Janissaries, though not all, as we have indicated. 
Nor were the Janissaries exclusively recruited from the conscripts; 
they were still recruited partially from boys taken in war or simply 

brethren. 'Fhe proper singular, however, would be Ab> *OsmAn Niiri, i. 65, 
suggests that may be a corruption of Aja. 

* Below, ch. xiii. I'he Janissary' costume, particularly the (>ccuhar cap, but 

also the trousers, was derived from that of the Other rescmlilaiices to 

thesi^^if have been noted in the short knives worn by janissaries, in their 
use of the word Yoldaf (‘fellow wayfarer’, yol being equivalent to 
reference to one another, and in the fact that celibacy' was enjoined on them 
(till retirement) — Gicse, op. cit. 259. l^he curious hierarchy of the orta 
officers, wh^h was not ‘pyramidal’ as in most rnilitary org^anixations (that 
is to say, the lower the rank, the more numerous its holders) — a feature that 
D’Ohsson, vii. 320, notes as an inconvenience — may also point to a derivation 
from the Abi lodges, as may the fact that the Janissaries had the privilege of 
being punished by their owm officers. 

* Cuese, op. cit. 257; Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Turks’. 

^ Sdgbdn, of which this|word is a Turkish corruption, means in Fenian 
'Dog- Keeper’. 

^ Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Muhammad IT. Cf. D’Ohison, vii. 39-40. 
According to Hammer, Staatmerwaltung, 191, 208, Sefmen was the name given 
to the Ottoman infantry before the creation of the janissaries. ^ ^ 

* Sec^ ^pendix A (a). * Arabic. ’ lurkiah. 

* Probably by Murid II (succeeded 1421) before 143B Gicse, op. ctt. 2^; 

Eneyclopaedsa of Islam, arts.^Dewlhirmc'. ‘Turks’. • , 
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boiight. The Devfirme then was no such essential feature of the 
Janissary organization as has been generally stated. And if, when 
it was eventually abandoned, the Janissaries soon decayed, it was 
rather because this abandonment resulted in the admission of 
free men into a body designed for slaves. 

As finally constituted the ocak consisted of one hundred and 
ninety -six companies of variable size, called Orta.^ One hundred 
and one of these made up the Cemffaty^ sixty-one the Boluky and 
thirty-four the Seamen division. The whole was now commanded 
by an A^ay the A^a of the Janissaries ( Yeniferi A^as{)y to whom 
the commander of the Se§menSy the Seamen Bofiy and the com- 
mander of the Bo Inky the Kul Kdhyasiy^ acted as adjutants, These 
three officers, together with the commanders of three special ortasy 
made up a general council, or Dtvdtiy for the corps. They were 
known as the Ocak A^asts.^ 

Next below them stood a number of orta-commanders who 
acted in various capacities as general officers either of the whole 
corps or of parts of it; a secretary, the Yeniferi Kdtibi; and 
finally an officer called the A^a of Istanbul, who commanded 
the thirty-four ortaSy supplementary to the establishment of the 


* Orta means, literally, ‘centre*. At an intermediate stage between the 
foundation of the corps and its final constitution there were 165 ortas (Ahmed 
C’cvdd, 27). When precisely the number was increased to 196 seems not to 
be known. It still stood at the lower figure in the reign of Suleymfin the 
Magnificent, at least at its beginning, and the establishment was then of about 
12,000 men — see Lybyer, 95, note. Seyyid Must&fd) i» i4i» states that at the 
accession of Murfld III in 1574 the corps consisted of 20,000 men; I^o^u Bey 
(cited by Ahmed Cevfid, 90) that it then consisted of 13,599 men. But Seyyid 
Mu^tafd’s figure (w’hich is confirmed by Hanuner; see Lybyer, loc. cit.) includes 
the *Acemt Ojlan ortasy so perhaps these two estimates do not conflict. In this 
case, the addition would seem to have been made later. Unhappily we do not 
know' to which of the three divisions it w as made. If it was made to the Cemd*at 
it must have been before 1591, since in that year the Bekta^is were affiliated 
to the 99th orta of this division (see below, p. 65). We know that a great 
addition was made to the establishment of the Janissaries during the reign of 
MuiM III (see, e.g., Seyyid Mu$piffi, loc. cit.) in 1583. 'Moreover, Cfevdet, 
cited by Ahmed Ccvfld, loc. cit., puts the establishment (presumably minus 
the O^/ans) at 27,000 in the middle of this reign. Murdd died in 1594. 

1583 may w*ell, therefore, have been the date of the increase in the number of 
ortas, c 

^ Up to the reign of Murftd IV, when the 65th orta was suppressed for 
its participation in the murder of that Sultan's predecessor, * 0 §mdn II. — 
D*Ohsson, vii, 213. According to Hammer, op. cit., 195-6, 219, the B6luk com- 
prised 62 and the Seamens 33 ortas. ** 

^ Literally, Intendant of die Slaves, no doubt short for ^api Kulu Kdftyasi. 
He was knowm more familiarly as the Kdbya Beyi. ^ Kdffya is the Turkish version 
of the Persian Kat -buddy literally ‘lord of the house* or ‘major-domo*. In 
Turkish as WTitten in the Arabic character the Persian spelling was preserved, 
though the pronunciation had already been corrupted. We shall come across the 
word Kdbya in many different uses. 

« ^ D*Ohsson, vii. 315. According to Seyyid Mu^tafU, i. 143, they were known 
also as Ifiaiar Aialari^ Afas of the train or flle,tbecause each of the five lower 
offices led by promotion to that above it. ^ 
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oca* proper, of the 'Acemi Onions, from which oil three divisions 
were recruited indifferently.* • 

The A^a of the Janissaries was a personage of the first impor- 
tance, partly because his co^s was the most powerful miliury 
instrument at the Sultan’s disposal, partly because he acted also 
as Chief of Police in Istanbul itself. He w^s ex officio a member of 
the Council of State, and took precedence of all ministers below 
the rai* of vezir, which he might enjoy himself, and of all other 
generals whatever.* In war he had the privilege of commanding 
the ocak only w'hen the Sultan went on campaign in person. 
Otherwise he sent a deputy to act on the orders of the general 
directing the operations.^ Up to the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuiy the A^as were chosen from among the officers of the 
corps itself. Selim I, however, who suffered from the insubordina- 
tion of the Janissaries on campaign, sought to curb it by reversing 
this rule ; and thenceforward for almost a hundred years the Aj^as 
were appointed from the Imperial Household.-* When the earlier 
practice was reverted to, either the Seamen Baft or the l^ul Kdhyast 
was regularly promoted to the Agalik. And eventually the* ATw/ 
Kdhyast came to be regarded as the A^a's chief lieutenant, though 
in earlier times the Seamen Baft had held this position. I'he 
Seamen Bofi preserved only one notable right: that of acting in 
the A^a's absence as his deputy, or Kd' im-makdm. 

The ortas of all three divisions and also, probably, of the 
'Acemi Offiarts came, even if they had not been so originally, to 
be organized alike. At first, apparently, they were small, and even 
in later times their establishment was commonly of no more than 
a hundred men.' These were divided into three grades, the highest 
consisting of pensioners who no longer went to war. Each orla was 

commanded by an officer called forbad, with six subordinates 

• 

* Sec below, App. A (a). 

* Except on feast days, when the generals of the Sipahi and Silihddr lidtUks, 
w'hiclj were of more ancient institution than the janissary, had precedence of 
him. — D’Ohsson, vii. 351 ; M.T.M. i. 524-5 (Kdftdn-ndmf of 'Ahdu’r-RalmiAn 
Te\ 1^1*1), 

^ D*Ohsson, loc. cit. ♦ D^Ohsson, vii. 314. 

* Lybycr, g6, cites Chalcocondylcs as stating that in his tin^e — the rei«n of 
Mehmed II—Ahc ortas had each an establishment of 50 men. In the late eigh- 
teenth century, of those stationed at the capiul it was supposed to 1 h* 100, and 
of those stationed in the provinces 300 men, in peace-time; whereas in w'ar the 
establishment of such ortas §s were sent on campaij^n was increased to 500.— 
D’Ohstyjn, vii. 320, 331. These increases, as wc shall sec, wen* effected by hasty 
enrolments; and few men ^t the officers were then permanently maintained 
in fact. The regulations referred to by D'Ohsson were not enforced for some 

• time before he wrote, and may date from considerably earlier. According to 
Hammer, op. cit., 195, the average strength of ortas was 400 men, of whom 200 
w’erc capable of fighting. He does not state, however, at what period this was so. 

^ From Qorhaf ‘soup*, ‘stew*, from Persian $orba^ the latter perhaps in turn 
derived from the Arabic root $araba, ‘to drink*. See Appendix ^A for the 
probable origin of this title. • • • 
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and^a number of sub-officers.' Each, moreover, had a clerk to 
keep its rolls, and an Imdm, or prayer-leader. The men, besides 
pay, scaled according to their grades, though increased for dis- 
tinguished service,^ and rations, were supplied by the state with 
clothes. In peace-time, however, owing to their aptitude for insur- 
rection they were not provided with arms. Even in war-time, 
though the state maintained an arsenal, they were permitted, by 
a curious custom, to choose the weapons that took their 'fancy. 
Nevertheless, while the Empire was at its height, they were well 
trained in archery and the use of small fire-arms, and were ex- 
tremely well disciplined. In the Turkish phrase, ‘forty were to 
be led by a hair’.^ Their decorous and submissive bearing is 
remarked by European observers of the age.* Though the corps 
as a whole, feeling its power, was ready even as early as the fifteenth 
century to exact largess from Sultans whenever opportunity offered, 
the discipline in which its men were held by their officers was 
maintained with ease as long as they continued to be recruited 
all but exclusively from the Devfirme conscripts and other slaves. 
For then their life was wholly bound up with the ocak. They 
entered it at a tender age ; they were entirely cut off from com- 
munication with their relatives ; they were obliged to live entirely 
in barracks. They were forbidden to marry until attaining the 
rank of pensioner. Though the sons of married pensioners were 
already, on occasion, admitted into the corps, they were too few, 
and chosen with too much care, to compromise the spirit induced 
in the rest of its personnel by the observance of these regulations.* 
The Janissaries seem to have been founded as a bodyguard 
for the Sultan and consequently to have followed him about 
wherever he went. But as the corps increased in size, though a 
considerable number of ortas continued to be stationed at the 
Sultan’s place of residence, most of them were posted to provincial 
garrisons, where they were subjected to the command of the local 
governors. In either case every orta came eventusrily to be lodged 
in a so-called Room (Orfa),* most of the ortas stationed in Istanbul 
being housed in two large barracks, called the Old and the New 
Rooms {Eski Odalar and Yens Odalar). These rooms, however, 
comprised not only sleeping-quarters for the officers and men, 
but also kitchens and storehouses. On campaign a large tent 
served each orta as its oda. Both the biu^rack-rooms and these 

* Cf. below, App. A (a). ^ 

* Se^d i. 142. Cf. Hammer, op. cit. 217-18. 

’ ‘^ir^ bit kU He yedUir’, see Cevdet, i. 97. * e.g. Busbecq. 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 328, 332-3, 34i~a> 346, 353: Abmed'CevSd, 54 sq.; Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, art. 'Janissaries’. 

• * Cf. belojr, p. 78, for the 'Chambers’, also called Oda, of the 'In8ide.SeiTice’. 
Owing to the acoomiqpdation of each orta ^ an pda the latter word was some* 
times used for the former. 
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tents were decorated conspicuously with the sign, a key, an 
anchor, a fish, a flag, a mace, of the orto to which it belonged. 
In later times at least the men used also to have these signs 
tattooed on their arms and legs.' 

One of the main concerns of the Sultans in early times was to 
confine the attention of the Janissaries to their proper duties: 
fighting and the preservation of order. The regulation admitting 
only persons of slave status into the ocak, after a training begun 
when such* recruits were still of a tender age, ensured in them an 
ignorance of money-making crafts, and was reinforced by another 
that forbade them later to engage in such crafts and in any form 
of trade.* The government, moreover, as we shall see, procured 
all the commodities required for the rationing of the Janissaries 
direct from the producers, without resorting to ‘civilian’ middle- 
men, and engaged, possibly even for the or/a-men stationed in 
the capital, certainly for those that were sent on campaign, a 
number of men from those guilds whose members produced such 
manufactured articles as the Janissaries might have need of.' 
If, therefore, the latter disregarded the prohibition in question, 
they did so under no valid pretext. The artisans so engaged 
ceased, apparently, to belong to their original guilds, but formed 
others, one for each industry, under the aegis of the ocak. I'hey 
were not, probably, regarded as forming part of the Janissary 
establishment proper, but seem to have enjoyed some of the 
privileges attaching to Janissary status, such as immunity from 
arrest and punishment by the ‘civil’ authorities.'* 

More remarkable persons also attached to, but not actually 
forming part of, the ocak were some Dervifes of the Bekta^i order. 
What this order was, indeed what Dervifes in general were, we 
shall describe later.* But we may here consider how they were 
connected with the Janissaries, since, particularly in later times, 
this connexion was both close and important. Indeed, the Janis- 
saries were commonly known as the ‘Bekta^i soldiery’;* and the 

' Seyyid MuftalA, •• *4*; D’Ohsson, vii. 347; At«ieU CevftfJ, 47. 

* See Seyyid i. 140, for two stories exhibiting the v/r»th of Sclirii 1 

at the idea o^the son of a merchant’s l>eing admitted into the corps and at that 
of Janissaries* engaging in trade. Cf. Alined CevAd, 64 sq., 73-4# <^od ’OfinAn 
NCiri, i. 620. 

^ See Appendix A (a). • , . 

^ 'OsmAn Nari, i. 621 and again 637. It .niay be, however, tUt the 
persona here mentioned asAenjoying such immunity were not the guudsmen 
in question, but either ordinary Janissaries that, in dehance of the regulations, 
engaged in trade, or ordinary artisans afRIiated to the ocuk in the manner of 
later times. 

* Ch. xiii below. « , . 1.421 

* 'Askeri Bektafiye; or ‘the ocak of the Bekta*!*’ (Bek^ye Oca^h ■» by 
Mehmed, see Wright, Ottoman Statecraft p or ‘the Chddrw of Ipjcci Beatiii 
{ffdect Bektof O^uUari ) — see ^ncy^opaedia of Islam, arr. *&ektag3. 
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tpiditional account of their foundation gives I^lcci Bektaf,' the 
saint from whom the order takes its name, a prominent part in 
it, stating that he blessed the first recruits, placing his sleeve on 
their heads, and so inspired them to adopt their peculiar head- 
dress with its pendant tube.^ 1’his account, as we have already 
stated, has been proved fictitious. I.{dcci 'Bektaf can have had 
nothing to do with the foundation of the Janissaries personally 
for the good reason that he died quite a century before they were 
ever thought of.* And though the Bekta^i order, for its part, was 
not organized until much later — some time in the fifteenth cen- 
tury< — it was partly in response to the preaching and under tht 
leadership of earlier Demises of the same type that the first Otto- 
mans set out on their career of conquest. But another part of th< 
responsibility for this enterprise belonged to the Ahis of tht 
Society of Virtue already referred to, whose doctrine had a mystica 
basis similar to that of the Dervifes, though otherwise developed 
and, as will be remembered, it was on the organization of th< 
Ahis — from whose head-dress, incidentally, the cap of the Janis 
saries was really derived* — that the Janissary organization was ii 
some degree modelled. The beliefs entertained by the Janissaries 
as far as they were inherited from the A^, had, therefore, some 
thing in common with those of the Dervifes from the first. Indeed 
it is even considered probable that the story of the blessing b; 
Flacci Bektaf of the first Janissary recruits reflects a truth: tha 
the Dervifes (of the type referred to) regarded the New Troop 
with benevolence, and invoked the blessing of their dead patro: 
upon them.® As time went on, moreover, the way was left cleare 
for the Dervifes by the gradual dissolution of the Ahi society — 
dissolution that may, actually, have been hastened by its connexio 
with the Janissaries. For it had always been even more.closel 
connected with the guilds that had for centuries controlled th 
commerce and industry of Moslem cities.^ But, as we have seei 
the Janissaries were expressly forbidden to en'^ge in commen 
and industry. And the very peculiarity of this prohibition — ft 
soldiers, after all, are not apt in general to turn artisan — ms 
indicate that the Sultans, on account of their gradhal conversic 
to a comparatively strict Sunnism, came to view the connexic 
between the Janissaries and the A^ with suspicion, since tl 
doctrine of the Ahis, if nominally Sunni also, was fundamental 

‘ The term J^deef, pfoperly ^dcc, denotes one that has performed the 
or Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

^ See, e.g., Ahmed CevSd, 24 sq. and En^clopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Janissaric 

’ KdptiUUzade, Les Origines du Bektaefusme, 21. 

* Ibidt ’ Giese, op. cit. 261. 

* K8prUlUzade,«Ortg<her, 24; Anadolmda Itidmiyet, 88. 

* For 'guilds see bdow, ch. vi. ' ' ^ 
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heterodox.* The A^, in any case, ceased to exert any political 
influence after the fourteenth century.* Thenceforward it was a^in 
only in the trade gwlds that their system was still practised.* But if 
such was the intention of the Sultans, they failed, eventually, to guide 
the ocak into the straight path of orthodoxy, or at least to keep it 
there. For the Bekta^is were even more heterodox than the A^\ 
and by some means, ♦ whether or not they profited by the latters’ 
declind*, they succeeded, as heirs of the Dervifes that had originally 
blessed the 'foundation of the ocak, in establishing a patronage of 
it, at first ignored ofiicially, but finally recognized. The Bekta^i 
order seems to have been formed during the fifteenth century; 
but it was not until the end of the sixteenth that this official 
recognition was accorded. In 1591, however, the order was de- 
clared to be affiliated to the ninety-ninth orta of the Cem£at, 
the rank of forbad in which was conferred on its Grand Master ; 
and eight Bekta^i Dervifes were thenceforward lodged and fed in 
the oda of this company, which was situated in the ‘New’ Barracks 
at Istanbul. These used to pray for the Empire and its arms, 
and to march before the A§a on parades of ceremony, dressed 
in green, their leader crying ‘God is Bountiful!’* and the rest 
answering meaning ‘He is’. For this reason these Dervifes 

were known as Hu-kefdn, ‘Criers of “He is” ’.* 

The official connexion of the Bekta^is with the Janissaries hence 
belongs to the period of decline, which we propose to deal with 
later. And there is reason to believe that the disruption of disci- 
pline in the ocak, which contributed in no small measure to this 
decline, was at least encouraged by some of the antinomian 
tenets of the Bekta§is.* Perhaps we may on this ground conclude. 


* According to K&pruliizade, see Origines, i6, Anadoluda hldmiyet^ 67 (citing 
obsewations of Massignon and Huart in support of this opinion). It is, however, 
combated by Giese, op. cit. 255. 

* Giese, op. cit. 267-8. KdprUidzadc, Anadoluda Jsldrmyett 85, attribute* 

the decline of the Af}is as a political force to the foundation in ever-growing 
numbers of Orthodox colleges (Madrasa). ^ 

^ For the Futuivwn inheritance of the Ottoman guilds see particularly OfmAn 
NQri, i. 518 sq. . . . 

^ Possibly it was over the Cemd*at ortas stationed in the prcsvinces that the 
Bekta^is first Established their influence. For the Bektaala were of the ‘rural 
type of Dervif (see below, ch. xiii); and it was to a Cemd at orta that they were 
eventually affiliated. 

* KeHm Allah. . 


• Fcg- Arabic Hutoa. . 

^ D*Ohason, iv. 673, vii. ^5. . . ^ ^ * r i 

• Abmcd Cevftd, 61, 64, in a section dealing with Rule 4 of the funda- 
mental Kdndn of the Janissaries’, which required them ‘never to deviate rrom 
the prescriptions of Saint Ijacci Bektaf*, states that ‘I’odjak qui disait vouloir 
suivre les pr^ceptes de la Sccte du Saint-Bektach, adopU ceitamw Mbituaes, 


fot et de la loi saci^’. Cf. below, ch. xiii, on the addiction to wiy-dnnking 
of Denntet. • • * . 
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therefore, — ^thus bearing out a conclusion come to on others’ — 
thafit was not until a short time before the said recognition that 
the Bektafis gained a hold over the Janissaries firm enough to 
affect their conduct. 

The A^a of the Janissaries, as well as being a general, was a 
police officer. In this capacity he was responsible for the main- 
tenance of order and the protection of property in most of Istanbul 
proper.^ Only the Sultan’s palace and a quarter adjacent were, 
indeed, outside his jurisdiction. This latter quarter, and all the area 
surrounding the capital, were under the similar control of other 
military officers. For there existed no independent police force 
either here or in the provinces. Hence, the duties that would have 
devolved on such a force were performed in peace-time by Janis- 
sary ortas and detachments and by other standing troops. In the 
area under the control of the A£a they were performed by the 
ortas stationed at the capital. When these went on campaign, 
the place of these ortas was taken by those of the 'Acemi O^lans. 
This area, for police purposes, was divided into a number of 
districts, in each of which an orta was stationed for one year at 
a post, and from this patrols were sent out in perpetual rotation 
into all the markets, streets, and alleys within the district in 
question.^ Not only the A^a himself and the commanders of 
the ortas so posted, but also six other general officers of the ocak 
and another officer of slightly lower rank were concerned with 
police duties. The corps also supplied two bodies of detectives 
for the preservation of good order and decorum and the preven- 
tion and punishment of crime.'’ 

(c) The Artillery and Armourers 

The organization of the Janissaries was not much affected by. the 
introduction of fire-arms, which occurred, probably, near the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. Their manufacture, however, 
and the use of cannon brought about the creation V>f three special 
corps, recruited, like the Janissaries, from the 'Acemi O^lans. The 
men of these ocah were called, in the order of their creation, 
Topfus, or Gunners — Top meaning a cannon — T®? 'Arabacis,^ or 
Gun-carriage drivers, and Cebecis,^ or Armourers. 

The first two of these three oca^ were created by Mutdd II 

' By Huluck, CkruHamty and Islam under lie SulUsns, 490. Hasluck’s 
condusion is that the legend connecting H^cci Bektaf with the Janissaries was 
of late invention, appearing first in the works of the historians Tafkdpruzade ' 
and 'Ali, who both died in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 

* i.e. excluding Eyyub, Calapi, and UskOdar. 

’ D'Ohsson, vii. 348-9. '* See Appendix A (b). 

* ' From 'orafra, 'a wheeled carriage’, Arabic (post-classical). 

* From Cs6« ’annodr’ or ‘arms’. Cf. CtMi, above, p. 50, n. 6. 
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(14^1-51), during whose reign ordnance was first employed in 
a siege.’ It had already been used in Western Europe for the ^t 
part of a hundred years; but how it was introduce into the 
Ottoman Empire, and whether the first Ottoman cannons were 
of home manufacture, appears to be uncertain. In any case native 
foundries were established by this Sultan, and produced bronze 
guns of large size, projecting stone balls, which played a decisive 
part in* the reduction of Constantinople by his successor. The 
earliest European ordnance was immobile; it was not until the 
Hussite wars that field artillery was used to any great extent. 
The creation of the J'op ’Arabaci corps shows, however, that the 
Ottomans adopted patterns capable of being moved from the 
first. Both Topfus and "fop 'Arabacis, it may be noted, were 
infantry. Hence, indeed, the necessity for the 'Arabacis. It was 
not until the end of the eighteenth century that a corps of mounted 
artillery was created, on a French model. 

The functions of the Armourers were various. Primarily they 
were concerned with the manufacture and repair of arms and 
munitions for the infantry. But they had also to guard the army 
transport and stores on campaign. Their ocak was created by 
Mehmed the Conqueror.* It consisted originally of seven hundred 
men, as did also the ocak of the Topfus\ whereas the 'fop 'Arabacis 
numbered three thousand.-’ Each ocak had an organization similar 
to that of the Janissaries, that of the Cebecis, if not the others, 
being divided likewise into two sections, called Biiluk and Cemffal, 
both comprising a number of ortas.* Each ocak, again, was com- 
manded % an A^a called, in the case of the Gunners 7 'opfu 
Baft, in that of the Drivers fop 'Arabaci Baft, in that of the 
Armourers Cebeci Baft; and was provided with a Kdftya and a 
secretary.* The ortas of all three were stationed, some in the capi- 
tal, some in the provinces.* For those stationed in the capital each 
ocak had its barracks. 

• . 

* So D'Ohsson, vii. 364. He states that ordnance wa» fir«t uwd hy the 
Ottomans at the siege of Semendria. It is sometimea stated (c.g. hy *Abdu*r- 
Ralym^ $cref, in his Ta*rilfi Dn^leti 'O/mdmye, i. 105) that it waa used hy 
Murdd I at th^ battle of Kossovo. 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 362; Juchcrcau, i. 83; Abnied Hilsini, i. 08, note; 'OamAn 

NCiri, L 916. Hammer, Staatsverwaltung^ 224, states that the Ceheci ocuk uaaaa 
old as, if not older than, the T^pfu, and also that its original establishment was 
600. • * According to D'Ohsson, vii. 362-4. 

Ibid.; Cevdet, i. 89; Scy^ljd Mu^faf^l, i. 144 (stating that all three oatkt had 
ortoj, bdliiks, and officers like the ocak of the Janissaries); Ahtned RAstm, i. 
99. note. 

* See Lybyer (Ramberti), 252. The J'opfu Bafi and * Arabaci Bafi were chosen 

from the officers of their respective corps. TiTic Cebeci Daft was appointed from 
among the Kc^d Bafis, a category of officers belonging to the Imperial House- 
hold (see below, p, 83). D*Ohsson, 368-9. . 

‘ The Cebecis stationed in fronticriortresses, but partk ilarly thoscan Egypt, 
^re commonly called *Azdfs (literally, * bachelors* — sec abf.>vc, p. 56). 

• • ^ 
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The ToPfti Bofi, as well as conunanding the Gunners, controlled 
the trsen^ just referred to and also the powder-magazines {Barud- 
Ifdney at Salonika, Gallipoli, and the capital.* Both the arsenal 
and the powder-magazines, however, had independent govern- 
ment inspectors and the usenal had a technical director, called 
Dokucu Baft* (Head Founder or Caster). Owing to the ease with 
which copper was obtainable in the Empire, ordnance continued 
up to beyond the date of our survey to be wrought in bronze 
instead of iron (as was usual in Europe).^ In the earlier part of 
the sixteenth century, however, when the use of cast-iron balls 
was introduced, the huge cannon hitherto wrought for the pro- 
jection of stone balls gave way to others of smaller size. 

Under Suleymdn the Magnificent the establishment of both 
the T^pfu and Cebeci ocah was increased, to two thousand and 
fifteen hundred men respectively. That of the Top 'Arabacts 
remained at the original figure, even, apparently, in later times, 
when the other ocah were greatly expanded.* By the reign of 
SuleymSn two other small ocofo had also come into being, namely 
those of the ffumbaracis (Mortar-bombardiers) and the Le^itncts 
(Sappers).* The ocak of the ffumbaracis is said to have originally 
formed part of the T^Pf^ corps;® but both ffumbaracis and La^im- 
cis, instead of receiving pay from the Treasury, were provided with 
military fiefs.® As we shall see, the ffumbaracis were reorganized 
early in the eighteenth century under the direction of a celebrated 
French convert to Islam.*® 

The TopP* Cebeci Baft, again, were, like the A^a of 

the Janissaries, responsible for the policing of certain areas. That 
under the jurisdiction of the Topfu Baft consisted of Bey O^lu 
or P6ra, and the quarter round Ae arsenal itself.'* That under 

the jurisdiction of the Cebeci Baft consisted of the quarters of 

• 

* Barud (Turkish), ^gunpowder*. 

* Set Ccvdct, vi. 126, for the amalgamation of the three in 1792, and Juche- 

rcau, i. 63, for the removal of the powder-magazine and thf foundry' from the 
authority of the under Selim III. 

^ Called fop^l^ne Ndfiri and Barud-bdne Endnis. (Sec D*Ohsson. vii. 196.) 

♦ From Ddkmek^ Turkish, ‘to cast, to form in a mould*. — Aljmcd Rdsim, i. 99. 

*O^An Ndrl, i. 921, identifies the DdkUdi Ba^ with the ffumb^ad Baji (see 
below). s Juchereau, i. 70. 

• Sec Lybyer (Rambciti), 252; and D’Ohsson, vii. 362-4. 

^ ffumbara, Persian (? from ffom, *a jar*), *a mortar, a trough*. Laiim^ 
Turkish, ‘an underground tunnel, a mine, a sewes^. 

• They arc not mentioned by Ramberd (see LwSyer, loc. cit.). • 

* So Juchereau, i. 71. D*Ohsson, vii. 369, stands that up to 1732 the corps 

consisted of 300 men provided with military fiefs. He places both ffumbarads 
and Laffmds in a special category of troops outside the framework of the * 
^riginal?) six corps of the standing army, viz. the Janissaries, the the 

fop 'Arabads^ die Cebecis^ and two cavalry ocabts with which we have not yet 
dealt. 

The Cointe de Bonneval, Abmed Pass. See.below, p. 187. 

« •OimlaNdrI.i.dao. * 
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Aya $ofya, the * Stable Gate* teferred to above, and anqfdier, 
c^edllilocaPafa.* Presunuibiy these police duties were discharged 
by the men of the ortas stationed in the capital, as in the case of 
the Janissaries. 


(d) The Cavaby 

The rest of the standing army was made up of six cavalry 
divisions. .These are said to have been of older creation even than 
the Janissaries.* Two of them, indeed, seem to show this antiquity 
in their name: 'OlHfeci, ‘Men drawing pay*,* since this evidently 
distinguishes them from the rest of the troops, who, as we have 
seen, were originally all feudal. Moreover, two of the other divi- 
sions were called (jurebd, ‘strangers’,^ because they were recruited 
from ‘foreign’ Moslems, that is to say Moslems that came from 
beyond the bounds of Ottoman rule, to seek their fortune, material 
or spiritual, in the Sultans’ wars against the infidels. It is true that 
they continued to be so recruited at least until late in the sixteenth 
century.* Nevertheless, this participation of ‘foreign’ Moslem 
enthusiasts was especially characteristic of the early campaigns 
of expansion. These divisions were known as the Four Bdliih,*’ 
one of the 'Olufecis and one of the Gurebd being known as ‘of 
the Right’, 7 and the other two as ‘of the Left’,* because of the 
positions they took up with respect to the Sultan on the field of 
battle. 'Fhe remaining two divisions seem to have been created 
slightly later.'* They enjoyed greater honour and were larger 
than the Four Bdluks.'° The men of the first, which again was 
larger and more honoured than the second and took up a position 
on the Sultan’s right in war, were called simply Stpdhis — as if 

' Ibid. 916. * D’Ohason, vii. 364, 366; Ly^er, 98. 

’ Cf. "OU^eli', p. 42. n. 3 above. ♦ Arabic, plural, from Garth, ‘atrange’. 

* See Ivvbycr, 98-9, and note. 

** fjf 6 iukdti Erbaa — a fine Itn^tuistic mixture. The Turkish BdlUk is given an 
Arabic plural dt Aid put in the Persian i 4 df*t construction with the Arabic 
Erba'a *four.' There seems to be some co^usion in the use of this term. 
According to Seyyid (e.g. i. 63) it was applied to the 'OhEtftcit and the 

Curebd. Lybyer, 98, writes as if ‘the four* were the Sipdhh^ the JsiUfuidrs, the 
^Oldfeds, andsthe Gurebd. 

’ *(ildfeciydfti Yemin and Gurebdl Yendn* 

* *0l4feciydfd Yesdr and Gurebdi Yeedr, 

^ According to D'Ohsson. vii. 365. Seyyid Mu^tAfA» loc. dt., implies that 
they were of earlier creationSsaying that the Tour BdHiks* were added to them. 
Accordipg to Zinkeisen, iii| 17 S* ^ standing cavalry was hist created under 
Orhin and was reorganized under his successor, MurAd I, by Timur-TA9 Pafa. 
*Abdu*r-RahmAn §crcf, i. 104, puts the organization of the Sipdhtt down to 
this latter officer. Perhaps, therefore, we m^ take ft that the Four BdlUks were 
created under Orhlht, and the SipdMs and SiHJfjtddn under Murftd. But just as 
the early history of the Janissaries is obscure, so is that of the cavalry. 

Together they formed the first ^de of the cavalry, the *Oldfecit forming 
the second, and the Gurebd^the third. — Seyyid MuftgfH, i. 144. • For their 
numbers and pay in the time of Suleym&n see Lybyer in pasa^ges^cited below. 
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they were cavalry-men par excellence, for in fact all the standing 
as well as the feudal cavalry was generally referred to by this 
term.* Those of the second were called SWhddrs, ‘Sword- or 
Weapon-bearers’,* and operated on the Sultan’s left.* 

The Sipdhts, Stiihddrs, and 'OUifecis were recruited from among 
the Janissaries and part of the Imperial Household.'* Their organi- 
zation seems to have been imitated in some degree from ^at of 
the feudal cavalry. Thus each man had to train and take on cam- 
paign two or more armed and mounted slaves, maintained at his 
own expense like the Cebelis of the fief-holders.* Moreover, the 
Stiihddrs, by way of privilege, were actually provided with fiefs.* 
Each division was commanded by an A§a,'’ appointed from the 
Imperial Household, who was assisted by four other general 
officers and one or more secretaries. The men of the Sipdhts 
and Stiihddrs, if not of the other divisions, were organized in 
squadrons of twenty, each with its commander and sub-officers.* 
Unlike the Janissaries and other infantry corps, the cavalry were 
not provided with barracks. Most of them lived in villages near 
the capital, in order to use the local pasture for their horses.’ Only 
the A^as and other general officers of the divisions appear to have 
had quarters in Istanbul, since the attendance of some was required 
several times a week at the palace.*® 

The original establishment of the cavalry divisions is put at 
different figures by various authors.** But it appears that during 

* Lybyer (Ramberti), 250. Ramberti and other foreigners refer to them as 
Sipdht Oilans (Cavalry Boys). Cf. 'Abdu’r-Rahmftn §eref, loc. cit., this author 
calling them Ebndi Sipdhtydn (Sipdhts* sons). The equivalent Turkish of this 
phrase would, however* be Sipdht O^uUari. 

* Cf. below, p. 124, n. 4. 

* Lylwer (Ramberti), 251. Cf. D’Ohsson, vii. 367, for the later subordination 
of the *Olufecis and Gurebd of the left to the SUihddrs, 

* From the Ig O^lam (see below, p. 78) other than ffdg^ Odalts (see below, 

p. 80), and from the officers of the infantry ocaks. The *Olufecis received 
recruits also from the irregular troops. — D’Ohsson, vii. 366; Lybyer, 78, 98; 
Seyyid Mu^tafA* i* 1^; Juchereau, i. 86; Zinkeisen, iii. 177.# * 

* Lybyer, 98, citing foreign sixteenth-century accounts. Neither Seyy’id 
Mu9tafd nor D’Ohsson refers to these armed slaves. 

^ Lybyer (Ramberti), 251. Cf. Juchereau, i. 86. 

Called SipdMler Agasi, Silifuidriar Agasi, See,, and. collectively, Bdldk 
AgalaH. 

* So Seyyid Mu9tafA, i. 144. D’Ohsson, vii. 368, states that they had quarters 

in the capital and at Adrianople and Brusa. ^ See Appendix A (a). 

See Af.T.M. i (The J^dndn-ndme of *Abdu’r-Rabm&n TevkH), 506, 511, 
512 for attendance of the BdiUk Agads at Thursday, Imperial, Audienoe, and 
Pay-distribution Dtvdns, 

** The Four BdlUks are said to have originally numbered 2,400 men (D’Ohsson, 
vii. 365; cf. Zinkeisen, iii. 175, who puts the original standing Sipdhts, in the 
more general sense of the word, at *kaum 2500 Mann*), Seyyid Mu$tafft, i. 144, 
asserts that the establishment of the B^uks (all six) was 7,000 up to the time 
of SUleymftn 1 , which if the Tour’ were maintained at 2,400 would leave 4,600 
for the Sipdhts proper and SUihddrs, Zin)^8en,^ii. 176, however, states that 
after his conquest of^Egypt and Syria, Selim 1 xai^ the total to 8,000^ 
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the reign of SuleymSn the Magnifi^nt it stood at betweeivten 
and twelve thousand, excluding the attendant slaves, who brought 
it up to between forty and fifty thousand.' At that time, therefore, 
it was actually larger than that of the Janissaries. Moreover, the 
men of the superior divisions, being drawn from the If Onions, 
the pages of the Household, were held in far greater honour than 
those of the infantry. The possession of slaves no doubt enhanced 
their prestige ; and they were noted for the magnificence of their 
dress and accoutrements, which put those not only of the Janis- 
saries but also of the feudal cavalry in the shade. ^ They were far, 
however, from being merely decorative. For not only were they 
expert in the care of horses — and that in a society in which horses 
were highly prized^ — but were incomparable bowmen.^ As we 
shall see, the palace pages were trained from childhood in archery, 
and no doubt proficiency in markmanship was exacted from those 
pages that were promoted to service in the Bdliiks. It was partly, 
indeed, the very excellence of their bowmanship that led to their 
decline. For when, already late, it was sought in 1 548 to provide 
two hundred of them with pistols and carbines in the campaign 
undertaken in that year against the §ah T^hmasp of Persia, the 
men were so much mocked by their companions and pained at 
the dirt of the powder, that the new weapons had to be withdrawn, 
and were not generally adopted by the cavalry till the end of the 
century.* 


III. THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD 

A description of the Imperial Household may not seem to 
deserve much space in that of Ottoman society as a whole. For 
it was a comparatively small body confined to the Sultan’s palace 
in tlie capital. In fact, however, it was a model for the households 
of all the grandees of the Empire who copied it as far as their 
meaAs and etiquette permitted, and even to some extent for those 
of humbler Moslems. Also it formed a training college for ad- 
ministrators and officers,* by whose appointment to positions of 
influence iik both the capital and the provinces its spirit was 
spread far and wide. On this account alone, therefore, it deserves 
attention. 

compruilng 3,500 SipdMs, 2^00 Sllihddrt, 1,000 'OlHfecit, tnd J.ooo GureM. 
D'Ohsson’s figures (vii. 364, 365); 10,000 for the SipdMs and 8,000 for the 
^Silihddrs under the earlier Mel>njed II, must, as is suggested by Lyhycr, if they 
are to be trusted, include the men-at-arms furnished by the men of those corps. 

* Lybycr, 00. ^ Zinkeisen, iii. 169. 

* Ibid. 170-a. * Ibid. 173. 

* See, for instance, 'Atft, 41: *Serdyi HQmdydn btr mekt^ ttttlpSff 

oiunarak\ ‘The Imperial Palaca being turned into a general school . I.ybyer, 
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Xhe constitution of the Imperial Household was conditioned 
by two main features of the Sultans’ way of life, namely their 
maintenance of a Ifarem and their adherence to the old Persian 
tradition of kingly conduct. The seclusion of women, though of 
ancient origin in the countries of the Middle East, had been 
adopted early in Islam and had of course become a very striking 
characteristic of Moslem society. It may, however, be. worth 
while here to point out that it was not essentially connected with 
the practice of polygamy as sanctioned by the $erfa. For any 
Moslem of even the humblest pretensions to culture, though he 
might have only one wife, or might be unmarried, as long as he 
had women dependent on him, would keep them secluded from 
male society. The Harem was merely the instrument of this 
seclusion. For the word, which means ‘forbidden’, hence ‘sacred’, 
and so, virtually ‘taboo’, was primarily applied, in this connexion, 
to the apartments in any Moslem house in which the women lived. 
It was used only secondarily of their inmates; and this solely 
because the very mention of woman was itself so far taboo among 
the polite that in order to avoid it they would resort equally to 
such a word as ‘house’. 

Part of the royal palace — ^the Serdy ' — was therefore set aside 
as a Harem. But the rest was further divided into two sections. 
Persian influence in the Islamic tradition of sovereignty tended 
to remove the monarch from the sight of his subjects except on 
occasions of ceremony. Hence such hours of his life as were not 
spent in the flarem itself were usually spent in his private apart- 
ments. Provision had therefore to be made for the latter in the 
layout of the Serdyy which thus came to consist of an outer court, 
an inner court, and the flarem. Moreover, so jealously separated 
were they, that special rooms were in each case set aside for a 
transition from one to the other. Hence the Sultan’s audience 
chamber was located between the outer and inner courts, so that 
he might maintain his seclusion as far as this *was compatible 
with being seen by dignitaries, native and foreign, at all, while 
the latter were excluded from the private apartments proper. 
And between the iimer courts and the Harem, into vfliich no one 
but himself, eunuchs, and women were allowed to penetrate, 
there were rooms known collectively as the Md-beyn,^ where he 
was waited on by his male entourage foisuch intimate purposes 
as being robed and having his head shaved. 

The Serdy being so divided, its personnel was divided similarly. 
— into the Harem, the Inner, and the Outer Services. 

^ Persian^ The application of the Italian version of this word 'seraglio* to 
the ffarem alone is qvit^ unwarranted by Moslem usage. 

• Arabic 'what is between*. ^ 
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(a) The flarem 

The ffarem was the sphere of the women and the eunuchs that 
guarded them. Its centre was, of course, the Sultanas family — his 
wives and concubines, and their children. In early times the Sul- 
tans had been in the habit of marrying princesses, Moslem and 
Christian, often more than one at a time, but never more than the 
canonibal four. The last Sultan so to marrj', however, was Mehmed 
the Conqueror; and though two later Sultans, of the first half of 
the seventeenth century, had married Moslem ‘commoners* — one 
a freed slave — their successors abandoned marriage altogether. 
The law prescribes no limits to the number of concubines a man 
may entertain. The Sultans, however, confined themselves as a 
rule also to four,* who, after they finally abandoned the contraction 
of marriages, w^re treated with all the consideration and ceremony 
of legal wives; these ladies w^ere known as Kadins,^ and formed 
the highest class of the female personnel of the Harem. Each had 
separate apartments and a staff to serve her, and saw her companion 
Kadins only on ceremonial occasions. The Kadtns were ranked by 
seniority, first, second, third, and fourth,^ each rank carrying with 
it the enjoyment of a higher income than that below it. 

It naturally made a great difference to the estimation in which 
Kadins were held, if they bore children to the monarch, ^'o bear 
a son, again, was more praiseworthy than to bear a daughter: ladies 
successful in so doing were called f/dssekf Sulfans,^ thereby being 
approximated to real Sulfdns ^ — the title given to imperial daughters 
— whereas those that bore only female children were called merely 
I/dsseki Kadins, But the position of greatest consideration to which 
a Kadin might rise was that of mother to a Sultan Sulfdn),^ 

* In later times, at least. Some earlier monarchs are said to have had more 
than three hundred concubines during their reigns; and Murfld III (f574'V.^) 
had no less than 130 children as a result of this extravaKance. If the Sultan 
took one of the Gediklis fscc below, p. 74) as a concubine without raising her 
to tlfe status of J^din (see below), she was known as IJdff Odail^ or Ikhdh. 
The w’ord Odalisk is a corruption of Odalik^ which means ‘appertaining? to the 
room*. Ikdfdle is from the Arabic Jkhdl, 'good fortune* (D'Ohssfjn). 

* Kadln^ in Turkish, means simply 'woman*. 

^ Called, according to *0§m&n Bey, Les Femmes im Turquie^ a somewhat 
sensational work, Biiytik, Ikinci, Ortanca, and Kiifuk^ i.e. Big, Second, Middle, 
and Little. 

* Derived from the Arabic ffdff (see above, P* 47) through the Persian, 
ffdrfagt in that language n^aning primarily ‘speciality*, 'peculiarity , hence 
‘excell^ceV and hence agai^ 'a favourite*. '^Fhe Turkish word appears to be 
merely a mispronunciation due to the ambiguity of the Arabic script. It was 
also applied to some categories of Ottoman soldicp^ (see below, p. 84). 

* The Sultans being referred to usually as Pddifdh (see al>ove, p. 34). 

used of them the w'ord preceded their names, as Sultkn Abnied, Sultfin Selim, 
whereas in the case of princesses it was placed after their names, as Uadice 
Sultftn, ]^m6 Sul^dn. The Arabic word had originally an impersonal meaning, 
‘power*, ‘authority*. • • , . 

^ * i.c. ‘Princess Mother*, from Arabic Wdlida, 
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sin^e the Sultans invariably treated their mothers with the utmost 
reverence ; and it was customary for these ladi^ to issue their com- 
mands direct to the Grand Veztr. In later times they invariably 
rose to this height from comparative obscurity, however, owing to 
the rarity with which son then succeeded father on the throne. For 
J^adtns that had once borne the Sultan a child, if he should tire of 
them, or if they should survive him, were removed from .the so- 
called 'New* Serdy to the Old ;* and only those returned that had 
the good fortune to see their sons ascend the throne. 

Below the ICadins came four other categories of women slaves, 
the highest being that of the GedikUs (privileged).* It was from 
among the GedikUs that the Kadins were chosen, as were also the 
two principal female office-holders of the liarem, the Lady Inten- 
danU and her assistant and deputy, the Treasurer. The Lady 
Intendant was responsible for the discipline, and the Treasurer, 
under her, for the economy, of the establishment. The GedikUs 
waited on the Sultan personally, a number of them holding offices 
corresponding to those of the pages of the Privy Chamber that we 
shall describe below, whereas the next rank of slave-women* waited 
on the Sultan’s mother, the Rodins and their children. The third 
category, again, was that of the Pupils,* slave-girls recently arrived, 
who were trained in such arts as reading, writing, sewing, embroi- 
dery, music, and dancing, so that they might fill vacancies in the 
higher ranks when the need arose. The last category was composed 
of servants,* who seldom rose above it ; whereas the women of the 
higher categories gradually worked their way up. 

Owing to the rules of the $erfa regarding slaves, all the women 
of the Harem were invariably foreigners. Up to the seventeenth 
century many of them were European prisoners of war: thus 
yurrem Suljln, known to Europe as Roxelana, the famous Kadin 
of Siileymln the Magnificent, was Russian; and the pow'erful 

* The old Serdy was a Byzantine building repaired by Meljmed the Con- 
queror and used by him immediately after the conquest. The new Serdy was 
built by him in 1468. — 'AtA, i. 39, 56. It, too, incorporated some already existing 
buildings — ibid. 41 sq. It is that now known as Kapi Serdyi, the ‘Seraglio’ 
par excellence, Tbe old Serdy occupied the site of the present •University of 
Istanbul. Up to the time of SUleymfin the Magnificent the Sultans divided 
their time when in the capital between the two palaces. It was only then that 
the New Serdy was adopted as their sole residence. — i. 57- 

* Gedik (Turkish) signifies ‘gap’, and hence ‘exet ption (to a rule)*, ‘pri^vilege’. 
We shall meet the word in various other connexiolis. 

3 Kdbya IfiadiM, 

^ CalM ffa:dne*ddr Ustd, from Arabic ffaztna, ‘treasure*, with Persian , 
ending ddr, ‘possessing*, ‘managing*. Ustd is also a Persian word, properly 
Ustdd, meaning ‘master*, master- workman. Hence, through Arabic, the Spanish 
Vd. — Usted, ^ Called Ustd — see note above. 

* $dgird ^ersian) — ^a word applied to both sexes. 

^ CsAledk Cdriye (Aigbic) — from the rooa ‘to run*: a young and active giri; 
especially aflplied to slaves. ^ 
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VdUdts of Mehmed III and the brothers Murdd IV and Ibrajj^m 
were respectively Venetian and Greek. ‘ From the end of the six- 
teenth century, howwer, the majority wxre recruited from the 
Caucasus, partly because the vromen of that region were especially 
admired for their beauty, partly because their people entered 
willingly into this profitable slave-trade. 'Fhc majority, again, 
were t^en bought for the palace service through the Customs 
Commissioner of the capital, in which case they would enter the 
Harem usually at the age of ten or eleven. But some were presented 
to the Sultans by rich officers and others, after they had already 
been trained in various accomplishments.* 

Most of the women thus introduced into the Harem eventually 
left it. For, as we have mentioned, Moslem law and custom en- 
joined the virtuous to manumit their slaves;^ and in accordance 
with this precept the Sultan would regularly grant their freedom 
to inmates of the Harem, in which case they became eligible for 
marriage. On a Sultan’s death, his childless Kadins were frequent 
beneficiaries of this favour, and since, though they then left it, they 
and other such freedwomen continued to have the entree to the 
Harem, they were eagerly sought in marriage by ambitious intri- 
guers for the influence with which this contact endowed them. For 
as in later times the Sultans led a retired life, so they came to l>e 
swayed in their decisions by the members of their entourage, male 
and female. A word from a Kadin often worked wonders; and 
Kadins might be prompted by their ex-colleagues, h'emale in- 
fluence on public affairs reached its zenith in the reign of the 
eccentric Ibrahim.^ Then certain ladies of the Harem succeeded 
in obtaining even the government of provinces, which they ad- 
ministered through deputies, whom, of course, they never saw. 
For Qone of them, from Kadins to servants, were allowed outside 
the palace walls except when some of them accompanied the 
Sultans on a visit to one of the smaller summer palaces. Indeed, 
they seldom weift beyond the limits of the Harem itself: they had 
to obtain the Sultan’s special permission even to walk in the Palace 
gardens; and on all such excursions elaborate precautions were 
taken to pretent any unauthorized person from catching sight ol 
them. 

The Harem walls themselves, however, enclosed a number of 
open courts and small g^fdens. The Sultan had his own pavilion 
in the midst of the enclosure, containing his bedroom and a large 
reception room, where he performed many of his religious duties 
and entertained his married female relatives. Moreover, he, his 

» Encyclopaedia of Islam, arts. ‘lOiurrcm’, ‘Murftd IIV, ‘Mubayimad Iir, 
Kfiaem*. • • * D’Ohsson, v*i. 63-4; Lyipycr, 57. 

Sec above, p. 21 . ‘•Sec above, p. 37- 
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Rodins, the Lady Intendant, and the Treasurer each had a separate 
bath-house, the remainder of the women using one in common. 
The parent was in fact a little village; and in it the Sultan was 
treated with almost superhuman reverence. It was etiquette for 
none of the women to meet his eye unsummoned: at his approach 
all had to hide. In order to give warning of his movements, the 
monarch always wore slippers soled with silver, to make a. clatter 
on the marble pavements.* 

The Harem was guarded and its affairs to some extent directed 
by eunuchs. From the early fifteenth century* to the end of the 
sixteenth the eunuchs employed in the chief posts of this service 
were White, being for the most part Caucasians like the Harem 
women themselves. During the reign of Murad III, however — a 
reign that we have already had occasion to mention as a turning- 
point in the fortunes of the Empire — the three highest of these 
posts were for the first time conferred on Negroes ; and though the 
Whites recovered their influence for a time, from the following 
reign onwards they remained subordinate to the Blacks, and were 
even, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, obliged to yield 
in influence to the Chief of the Pages. At this time, indeed, during 
the reign of Ahmed III (1703-30), an attempt was made by a 
Grand Vestr^ to suppress the use of eunuchs in the palace alto- 
gether. He sent orders to Egypt that the castration and presenta- 
tion of Negro slaves to the Sultan must cease. But, as if by a 
reaction, after this minister’s death, the Black eunuchs came to 
exercise an unprecedented ascendancy over the Sultans. And so up 
to the time of our survey their head, the Ddrul-Se'ddet A^asi {A^a 
of the House of Felicity), more usually referred to as the Kizlar 
A^asi (A^a of the Women), continued to be esteemed the principal 
officer of the whole palace, and actually ranked third in the Empire 
—after the Grand Vezir, whose communications with the Sultan 
passed through his hands, and the §eyhu' l-Isldm* — as a Vezir, or 
Pa^a of three Tu^s.^ The White eunuchs were noW employed only 
in connexion with the Inside Service, which they had always super- 
vised ; and the guardianship of the Harem devolved entirely on the 
Blacks. Moreover, the Kizlar A^asi now took controPof the pious 

* Most details of this account of the Harem are taken from D’Ohsson, vii. 
62 sq. He obtained his information from the huMbands of former inmates that 
had been freed and married (see above, p. 75). VHis inquiries on thil subject 
cost him more trouble and presents than those required for all the rest of the 
work (see op. cit. vii. 85, note). Hammer’s account, in Staatsverwaltungt 63 sq., 
bears him out, as far as it goes, in most particulars. 

* According to the History of i. 34, 36, it was Murftd II (1421-51) that 
first employed White eunuchs for the guardianship of the Harem, This passage 
cited by Abmed Rilsim, ii. 273, note. 

’ Damad Qorlulu «Alt Pa^. Actually in. 17161 

^ See below, ch. viii. * Sec below, p. 139. ^ 
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foundations (AwMf) of the Two Holy Cities,* an office, hitherto 
held by the Chief of the Whites, that vastly enhanced the prealHgc 
of its occup^t. In their administration he was aided both by 
certain functionaries of the Outside Service whose corps he com- 
manded and by certain ‘learned men’.* 

In the eighteenth century there were in all about two hundred 
Black eunuchs employed in the Sultan’s Harem. But others, also 
under ^he control of the I^tzlar A^asi and forming part of the 
corps, were employed at the ‘Old’ palace, in the apartments of the 
royal princes, and in the Households of married princesses. They 
were for the most part presented to the Sultans by the governors 
of Egypt,* who were emulated by other provincial governors. 
Otherwise they were bought; but in either case those newly 
acquired, while they were being educated by their superiors, were 
used as guards for the door of the IJarem, next which they lived 
in dormitories. Having completed their education, they might then 
rise through four grades, while holding which they acted as under- 
officers, to the command of this guard, the highest post to be 
obtained by mere seniority. And in the course of this promotion 
they might be employed by one or other of the Kadim in the 
fjarem itself, since each w'as entitled to the services of several 
eunuchs. The remaining offices w'ere filled by favour, accorded for 
personal merit, as indeed w'as that of the A^a himself. The next 
most important of these posts was that of 'IVcasiircr, which carried 
with it, like the A§a's, the rank of Vezir.* 

(6) The Inside Service 

So much for the Harem. We may now emerge int() the third 
court of the palace, the Domain of the Pages and White eunuchs. 
The;ivord ‘Page’ may give the impression that the persons to whom 
we apply it were all adolescent ; and in early times even the senior 
pages were, in fact, seldom more than twenty-five years of age.* 
Later, however,* after the abandonment of the Devfirme in the 
seventeenth century, the system formerly in force, by which they 
were early promoted to posts in the Outside Service, the army or 

* i.e. MecciPand Medina, called ‘the two ffarrmt' {ffarameyn), a u»c of the 
word illustrative of its meaning as explained above, p. 72. 

* See below, ch. viii. 

* TTiey were selected from the slaves brought to Egypt by the annual caravans 
from Dvfur and Sennar (seel>clow, p. 305). ITte younger boys were castrated 
during the journey at Abu I’g, near Aswan, the operators being Oipts, since 
castration is forbidden bv Islamic law (see Girard, 632). 

• * ’At*, i. 37, 159, 160, 257 8q-. and D’Ohsson, iv. 54-6, 58-61 , These authors' 
accounts of the transference of power over the IJattm from the White eunuchs 
to die Blade differ in several particulars. We have followed that of A|8. for 
further particulars of the eunuchs’ organization see Appendix B. 

* See Lybyer, 78, citing Postel. They used to remain in whatever post they 

finally attained only eeven yeaA. — lyOhsson, vii. 53. • ^ * 
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the administration, was abandoned ; and the senior pages were then 
usuSdly men of sixty years or more.* In Turkish the pages were 
referred to as If A^as, Tnside A^as\ that is, officers of the Imperial 
Interior Service, the EnderUni HumdyUn,* only novices being 
designated by the term If 0£lan that we have used above. 

As we have remarked, the White eunuchs originally guarded the 
Ifarem as well. But from their first employment they seem also 
to have been responsible for the pages; and at any rate* in the 
sixteenth century the four lower of their five chief offices corre- 
sponded with the four departments into which the Interior or 
Inside Service was divided. The lowest of these departments was 
composed of two chambers called ‘Great’ and ‘Little’.^ The others, 
in order of increasing importance, were called the ‘Privy Larder’,^ 
the ‘Imperial Treasury’,* and the ‘Privy Chamber’.* Each was 
controlled by one of these four White eunuchs, assisted by a num- 
ber of others.’ 

The chief White eunuch was called either Bdbii' s-Se' ddet A§asi 
(Officer of the Gate of Felicity) or more simply Kapi A^asi (Officer 
of the Gate).® Until displaced by his Black rival, he was no doubt 
occupied largely with parent matters. But even after the fall of the 
Whites from favour, the Kapi A§asi had under his immediate com- 
mand a company of from thirty to forty Kapi O^lanis (literally ‘Gate 
Boys’); while the eunuch that controlled the lowest department 
also commanded the guard proper of forty other eunuchs.’ The 
four departments were also known as Dormitories (Ko^uf), since 
it was in dormitories that all the pages except the principal officers 
of the Privy Chamber (each of whom had a separate pavilion)*® 
were accommodated, as were also the White eunuchs. The pages 
were further grouped in messes of ten, a White eunuch presiding 
over each.** 

The Inside Service seems to have been first generally organized 
in this manner by Mehmed the Conqueror.** It appears, however, 
that Selim I reformed much of it in detail after ‘his conque!st of 
Syria and Egypt ; and he endowed the Privy Chamber with greater 


* 'At*, i. i6z, ao8. 

* From Persian AnddrOn, ‘within’. Hammer, op. cit. ii, rclers somewhat 
confusingly to the Inside Service as Der Austere Hofstaat. 

* BuyUk ve Kiifilk Odalar — also called in early times Eshi ve Yem Odalar 

(Old and New Rooms). They were of equal standing: see Lybyer, 78, citing 
Ramberti. I 

* Kildri ffdff. * .(fatrfnet HumdyCn. , * ffdff Oda. 

’ See Appendix B (a). 

* Bdb being the Arabic, .{Copf the Turkish for ‘gate*. 

* AJipned Rflsim, i. 184-5, note. 

So D’Ohsson, vii. 49. Hammer, op. cit. 12, states that only the Kapt Aiati 
had a separate dwelling. 


•• •At4,i.54. *60. 

** Reference is made to it in liis ^dmln-ndme; see Appendix B. 
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importance than it had hitherto possessed by forming its pages into 
a guard of honour for the Prophet's Cloak and other relics, wHSch 
the Sultan brought to Istanbul from Mecca on the submission of 
die Iifijaz.* 

After undergoing a preliminary training in one of several col- 
leges, of which the most important was Galafa Seriiyl,* founded 
by Selim’s father Biyezid II, the If O^lms were admitted as 
probatibners into the Great and Little Chambers, where their 
education was continued.^ Their instruction was in the hands of 
visiting professors (ffocas),* of the White eunuchs, > and of pages 
that had attained the age of thirty and a certain standard of profi- 
ciency.* When it was completed, they were given actual employ- 
ment in this lowest department, and rose thence, sometimes by 
mere seniority, sometimes by favour shown to talent, either through 
the Larder or the Treasury, or else direct, to the Privy Chamber. 

The Larder and the Treasury were chiefly concerned, as their 
names indicate, the first with the service of the Sultan’s meals, the 
second with his private, as opposed to the state, treasure. As for 
the Great and Little Chambers, in the seventeenth century they 
were converted into a fourth department, known as the ‘Campaign 
Chamber’,’ owing to the fact that some of its members then acted 
as laundrymen to the Sultan when on campaign. Its staff, however, 
included barbers, turban-folders, and musicians as well. Indeed, 
apparently anomalous duties came to be allotted to many of the 
pages in all the departments. Some account of these, and of their 
organization as a whole — which was excessively complicated — is 
given below.* 

Among the pages of each of the lower departments there were 
several office-holders with special titles; the remainder were 
further divided into two or more grades ; and each department was 
contiblled, under the supervision of its White eunuchs, by a Kdhya, 
appointed from the Privy Chamber. Some of these subordinate 
page?also waitccLon their superiors as coffee-makers, pipe-lighters, 
messengers, &c. ; and others — for instance, forty valets,’ serving 
under a page of the Privy Chamber— came into direct contact with 

‘ 'Ata, i. 30,^3 s<j., 94, 98. 

* Ibid. 7a sq. Other training centres were the old palace at Adrianople and 

the palace of Ibrahim Pafa, founded under SUleymin, on the site of the BultAn 
Ahmed Mosque . — EncyclopaeSa of Islam, art. ‘Edime’; D’Ohsson, vii. 47; 
'At 4 , i. tja. f » 'AA i. 137. 

* From 4 he Persian fftoded — ibid. 75. ‘ Ibid. 160. 

* Ibid. 138, 139. Such pages were known as Lolas, like the Black eunuchs 

aoentioned in App. B (a). The novices were taught manners, reading, writing, 
and various military accomplishments; but the talents of individuals were care- 
fully studied and appropriately used. Sec Lybyer, 76 sq. — account based on 
Menavino and Ricaut. ’ Stferh Odasl. 

* Appendix B (b) (2), ‘The Lower Chambers’. • 

* QolfasUrs; see App. A (b). * * • . 
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the Sultan, despite their relatively humble position. The Inside 
Sendee also included a number of mutes and dwarfs, attached to 
all four departments. Both were used as messengers, the mutes 
attending the Sultan during confidential interviews. > 

The Privy Chamber itself was staffed by some forty pages called 
Odalis. According to one account, as guardians of the 
Prophet’s Cloak, their number was brought up to the auspicious 
figure of forty by the inclusion of the Sultan himself.* The'princi- 
pal ffdff Odalis waited on him in the apartments khown as the 
Md-beyn and were for this reason styled Md-beyncis. These were 
his personal attendants par excellence, by whom he was shaved, 
dressed, served at table, and so on. Up to the end of the seven- 
teenth century the Md-beyncis were headed, as indeed was the 
lfdf§ Oda as a whole, by the chief page, to whom we have already 
referred: the SUihddr A^a, or Sword-bearer.'* But during the 
reign of Ahmed III, when, as we have mentioned, an attempt was 
made by a Grand Vezir to suppress the employment of eunuchs 
in the palace,^ the Inside Service was partially reorganized, and 
the office of Sword-bearer (which this minister had earlier held) 
was exalted to a height unknown before. The death of this Grand 
Vezir was followed by a reaction in favour of the Black eunuchs. 
Nevertheless, thenceforward the Sword-bearer replaced the chief 
White eunuch as head of the Inside Service altogether; and the 
pa^es of the Privy Chamber immediately inferior to him were 
excused Md-beynci duty and converted into his lieutenants.^ The 
White eunuchs that formerly controlled each of the four chambers 
were similarly displaced; the Kdhyas of the lower chambers were 
made responsible to the Sword-bearer for their management; and 
a Ifdf^ Odedi called A§a of the Key? was charged with a like re- 
sponsibility for the Privy Chamber. 

Md-beyn service was now performed by no more than a dozen 
of the Ijdsf OdaUs, though with the help of numerous assistants 
from the lower chambers ; and these Md-beyncis «vere regarded as 
inferior to the principal pages of the Privy Chamber. Yet two of 
them in particular, the Head Valet^ and the Confidential Secretary 
exercised an influence scarcely inferior to that of the Sword-bearer 
— owing to the close contact with the Sultan into which they were 
brought by the nature of their duties. 

’ The mutes were called Dil-siz ('tonguelesl ’)> the dwarfs COce — *At 4 , i. 
171-a; D’Ohsson, vii. 46-7. 

* D’Ohsson states that the ffdff Oda was composed of thirty-nine pages, the 

Sultan being reckoned as a fortieth; ’Affl that the pages numbered forty without 
the SiHMdr, to say nothing of the Sultan himself — see Appendix B (a) 3. 
Mehmed II is said to have had thirty-two OdaBs — Lybyer, 127, note. 

> See above, p. 72. * See above, p. 70. * See above, p. 76. 

* See Appendix B (b) 3. ’’ Anabtar A£ati. 

* Ba^ft^addr, * ■ ‘ » Sirr KAtibi. 
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This reorganization diminished the power of the White eunuchs 
to vanishing point. After their ejection from the fiarem, they had 
retained their inspectorship of various pious foundations and their 
superintendence of the pages ; but now they were deprived of these 
functions abo. Their offices were, to be sure, retained : there was 
still a f^api A^asi with A^as corresponding to each of the chambers. 
But all they did was to supervise the pages’ food and to some 
extent the education of novices.* Thus Oalata SerSyl was left in 
charge of a eunuch ; and, as formerly, it was the holder of this 
office that succeeded to that of fllapi Agad.* 

Calata Seray! had in the two centuries of its existence been 
repeatedly closed and reopened, ^ the If O^lam during the periods 
of its closure being received direct into the Campaign Chamber.'* 
After the reorganization it remained open up to the period of our 
survey, before which, indeed, it was enlarged and repaired, under 
Mahmud 1 ; and the education given to the pages both at Calais 
and in the palace itself was much improved. The pages were by 
then, of course, no longer Devfirme conscripts but Moslems, often 
members of families prominent in the capital, ^ who remained slaves 
only technically. No doubt it was the employment of such bom 
Moslems, instead of slave converts, that led to the growth in 
power of the Sword-bearers during the seventeenth century and 
the eventual relegation of the White eunuchs to a position of 
inferiority. 

In considering the ups and downs of the influence exercised on 
the Sultans by the White eunuchs, the Black eunuchs, and the 
pages, we may observe that up to the time when the Sultans 
adopted a life of seclusion, the White eunuchs were supreme, 
dominating both the Harem and the Inside Service; but that when 
the Sultans did so retire, they came to favour both the Blacks and 
the pages at the W'hite eunuchs’ expense. We may also perhaps 
suppose that the influence of the Harem proved more potent than 
that \>f the pages, since the chief Black eunuch, its guardian, 
emerged from the struggle as the Sword-bearer’s superior. For, 

* Sec Appendix B (b) i. * i. 8i, 160-2, 264-5. 

^ For the vicissitudes of Calapi Seriyi see *Atll, i. 78-80: 

Founded by Bdyezid 11 , it was 
Closed by Selim II, 1566-1574, 

Reopened by|Mur&d 111 , 1574-1595* 

Closed by Anlned I, 1603-1617, 

Reopened by II, 16x8-1622, 

Closed under Met>med IV, 1648-1687, 
by KdprQlU Me1:^ned Paya, 

Reopened by A^med III 1703-1730, 

Restored and enlai^d by Mal>m6d I, 1730-1754. 

* On at least one occasion when it was closed some ^ the pupils were drafted 
into the cavalry BdlUki (see above, p. 69). — ibid. 

* Juchereau, i. 166. • 
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wh^ereas in his struggle with the Kapi A£asi of the day the Sword- 
bearer to whom the reorganization was due obtained the trans- 
ference to himself of the right to convey communications between 
the Sultan and his ministers — a right that very greatly enhanced 
the importance of his post — in the reaction against his later at- 
tempted suppression of the eunuchs, his successors were obliged 
to yield it in turn to the chief Black, their subordination tg whom 
they were required to mark by kissing the hem of his robe.' 

(c) The Outside Service 

The Outside Service of the Household differed from the Inside 
in not being exclusively concerned with palace affairs. For, unlike 
those of the Inside Service, its members came into direct contact 
with officers of the army and officials of the administration. Indeed, 
no very clear line was drawn between such officers and officials on 
the one hand and these servants of the Household on the other. 
Thus, in tables of precedence all three appear in an order that 
altogether disregards the types of duty each performed. Some of 
the duties performed by Outside Servants were, indeed, no less 
military or administrative than those performed by officers or 
officials unconnected with the Household. This confusion was due 
to the fact that, except for the feudal troops, the whole military 
and administrative organization of the Empire had developed 
from a state in which it was manned by members of the Sultan’s 
immediate entourage. 

This being so, it is not surprising to find that the Outside Service 
included a vast number of persons of very diverse employments. 
Not all of them even resided within the limits of the palace enclo- 
sure; some were regarded as being attached to the Janissaries; 
others were not J^uUari at all, but members of the ledrned 
profession, while certain groups were under the orders of the 
Inside A^as and the Black and White eunuchs^ The ‘Learned 
Men’ we shall deal vdth when considering their kind. The rest we 
propose to consider more or less in order of declining importance, 
though this was not in all cases constant between the ^eenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Most of the principal officers of the Outside Service were 
numbered among the so-called *A£as of ti^e Stirrup There seem 

• 'Atl, I. »6i, a6s; D’Ohsson, vii. 54, 

* V»en^ AgalaH or Agaydid Bikdbi HumSydn. The word stirrup was used 
metaphorically, not only under the Ottomans but also under the Selculjids, for the* 
Sultan or his presence — apparently because in earlier times the ruler had received 
petitions and litigants on horseback (see Hammer, op. cit. 60) — and under the 
Ottomans, by extension, for cavalcades and audiences at which he appealed. 
The title Oeengi Agglari might therefore be u^nslated 'Agas of the Ipoperial 
Presence' dt was, however, also applicable more literally, since smne cif thcM 
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to have been seventeen of these A§as in the time of the Conqueror 
of whom nine were the chief generals of the standing arrily.* 
Of the remainder, however, all but four had lost this rank by 
the eighteenth centuiy*, whereas another officer had by then 
been promoted to it; so that the A^m of the Stirrup, apart from 
the generals, then numbered five.* The four that had held the 
rank of A§a from the beginning wxrc the Standard Bearer {Mir 
’Aiem),' the Great and Little blasters of the Horse {BUyiik ue 
Kufiik Mir ’Ahorlar), and the Intendant of the Door Keepers 
{Kapicilar Kdhyasi). The additional officer was the Chief Gardener 
{Bostanci Ban). 

The Standard Bearer, who always retained his position as princi- 
pal officer of the Outside Service, besides taking charge of the 
Imperial Standard and the Sultan's particular emblem of six 
or horse-tails,^ presented similar emblems to provincial governors 
on their appointment. He was also responsible for the palace mili- 
tary band,* and in later times commanded an important corps of 
special messengers called for historical reasons Chief Doorkeepers 
{Kapici Bafis).^ 

The Great Master of the Horse commanded all the personnel 
of the imperial stables, and controlled all the imperial pasturages 
on cither side of the Bosphorus: it was under his orders that the 
Vc^nuk 'Askeris performed their duties. The Little Master, as well 
as assi.sting in the command of the stables, had as his particular 
charge the supply of pack animals to the Inside pages and the care 
of the imperial carriages.* 'I'hc intendant of the Doorkeepers was 
responsible for the guardianship of the gates in the wall bounding 
the middle or second Court <if the Serdy. He also acted as master 
of ceremonies at the assemblies of State called Imperial Divdn, 
together with an official who in early times was, like himself, an 
Aj§a of the Stirrup, but by the eighteenth century had ceased 
to be so ranked owing to the fact that his duties came to be con- 
nected more clo%£!y with the Grand Vesir than with the Sultan: 
namely the Chief Pursuivant {(^avuf Baff).’’ 


Alias had the pn|vileKC of aiding the Sultan to mount hi* horac, of thrm hold- 
ing the stirrup*. Sec Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. *KtlcAb\ and App. B (c) i . 

* viz. the Aga of thr Jani**aric*, the commander* of the aix ^ttanding’ cavalry 
divtaion* {B 6 lUk AfaJari), the Topfu Hufl and the Cebeci Bafi. 

* D'Ohsson, vii. 14-18 and fAtA, i. 74 agree on thia numt>cr. *AtA, however, 
replaces the Bostanci Bafi l>y the Baf ICaplci Bafl (ace IktIow^. VVe follow 
D A)hs*on' but for an explanation of thia uncertainty lec Appenclix B (c) 3 (i). 

* See below p. 139. * Tlie \ 4 iem Mehteris\ aee Appendix B(r)6. 

* » D'Ohaaon. vii. 14; No. 13. Appendix. 11. note*. For the 

Kapici Basis suce Appendix, B(c)2(i). 

* O.T.EM., No. 13, Appendix. 12. note; D'Ohaaon, vii. 33; *• 30^** 

’ D’Ohaaon, vii. 17; O.T.E.\L, No. 13, Appendix 15. Kdfsim-ndme 
of *Abdu* r-Rabm&n Tcv^rifi^toW defining the order of c^cmonicalTojan Im- 
perhd i>ft^, states that the Qavu§ Ba^ and the IjlapkUaf Kdbyati receive the 
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'jPhe Chief Gardener, though raised late to Stirrup rank, and 
always remaining inferior to the Standard Bearer, enjoyed in fact 
greater influence in the palace than any of his fellows, partly be- 
cause it was under his direction that delinquent officis^ were put 
to the question or executed, partly because over two thousand men, 
employed in many different ways, came under his control. These 
men were known as Gardeners (Bostancis) because their corps was 
first formed to undertake the conversion of the rough ground about 
the palace into gardens and vegetable plots. In fact, however, only 
a few of them did gardener’s work. Most of them were watchmen 
or guards of the pavilions scattered about the palace grounds, of 
some of the gates in the surrounding wall, or of numerous small 
ports round the Golden Horn, the Bosphorus, and part of the Sea 
of Marmara. Those posted at the ports both controlled the ship- 
ping that put in at them and acted as local police, the Bostanci 
Bofi, by their agency, being resp>onsible for the policing of all this 
area, of which he was the Inspector, as also the Inspector of the 
forests and watercourses that it comprised. The most notable 
divisions of the Bostanci corps were those of the ffd§§ekis, who 
acted principally as one of the Sultan’s bodyguards, and the 
Sandalcis, or boatmen, who rowed his barge. Other divisions 
consisted of porters and grooms; while the Chief Gardener also 
supervised the supply of fowls, sheep, &c., to the imperial kitchens, 
the removal of refuse from the palace and its precincts, and the 
conduct of the story-tellers, jugglers, and musicians maintained for 
the amusement of the Sultan and his entourage. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the men employed in these latter ways were ac- 
counted as Bostancis proper. The Bostancis proper were recruited, 
like the Janissaries, of whose corps, indeed, they were held to form 
part, from the 'Acemi 0§lans. They used, on occasion, to accom- 
pany the Sultan on campaign, but were never employed as fighting 
troops.* 

Next in importance after the A§as of the Stirrup in the Oiltside 
Service were five commissioners {Emins), ^ the first being the 
Commissioner of the City {$ehir Emint).^ This functionary had 
two principal duties: the registration of expenditure in the imperial 
palaces* and the supervision of buildings in the capital and of its 

dignitaries entering the second court at the Orta ^apl, and gives further particu- 
lars of their duties at this gathering. — i. 506 sq. It was the especial 
duty of the f^aptdlar Kdbyasl to carry the messages called telbU (cf. below, 
p« 122) from the Grand Veztr to the Sultan on these occasions: ibid. 526. 

‘ D'Ohsson, vii. 27-30; Lybyer, 130-1. For further particulars sec Appendix 
B (c) 3. 

^ Arabic, Amht, *faithful, a confidential agent*; plural, Umand, The word is 
often trai^jiated by *lntendant*, which we have used for Kdbya. 

’ from theJPersian ‘dty’. • • 

^ Qimlh N(hri, i. 1363-4. Thu audior prints a document dated 1527. in 

n * 
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^water-supply; among the minor ofHdab by whmn he was asdsted 
the most notable were, accordingly, the Chief Architect {MfmSr 
Bof!) and the Water Inspector {Su Nd^firi). The Emim was, 
therefore, like most of the other commissioners, not merely a 
palace servant, but what we should regard as an official of the local 
administration, if such a body had existed. It did not, however. 
It was not until late in the nineteenth centuiy that the Istanbul 
area was endowed with a government of its own, distinct from that 
of the court bn the one hand and the central administration on the 
other. 

The second of the commissioners was the Commissioner of the 
Mint {parb-hdne' Kmini), which was situated in the grounds of 
the Serdy, not far from the Imperial Gate. His staff consisted in the 
eighteenth century of twelve ustds (masters) and some five hundred 
workmen ; but it seems likely that in earlier times the establish- 
ment was smaller, since at that time various provincial mints, later 
abolished, were in existence.* The commissioner's activities were 
checked by an official of the public treasury, but he was essentially 
an officer of the Household. The Sultan derived a considerable 
private revenue from the mint by the simple device of forcing the 
exploiters of gold, silver, and copper mines to hand over their 
entire yield to the mint at a price far below its current value. The 
Darh-hiSne Kmini received one-tenth of this profit.* 

The other three commissioners were concerned with food-sup- 
plies. The first of them, the Commissioner of the Kitchen (Mafbah 
Kmini), and the third, his assistant, tenned Secretary of the Royal 
Expenditure {Mofrefi iidhriydri Kdtibi),* dealt with the provision- 
ing of the palace, while the second, the so-called Rarley Com- 
missioner (Arpa Kmini), had wider responsibilities. He appears 
in tly; first place to have been charged with the supply of finder 
to the stables,* but had also the appointment and to some extent 
the control of the officials who purchased grain at fixed prices in 
the provinces for consumption at the capital.^ 

which the Sehir Emim is chariK^’il with the ftupcr\'i«tcm of supply purchftses for 
the palsces of Ibrahim Pa^ and Cala^a, and quotes a description by the hUtoriari 
Na*im4 cf the plight to which the inmates of Cala^a SerHyl were reduced during 
the reign of Ibrahim (1640-8), owing to the insufficiency of the funds at the 
disposal of the $ehir Efikm, Cf. D*Ohison, vii. 255. For further details see 
Appendix B (c) 4. ^ 

* Pronounced Zarb^^hane in^urkish. 

*■ e,g.*Adnanople. It possessed a mint from the beginning of the fifteenth to 
the middfe of the seventeenth centur>' and again for a short time under Muittifll 
II ( if>95-i703). See Encyclopaedia of Islam, art- *Edime\ 

• * D’OfMwn, vii. 252-4. 

* Ibid. 20 and 195 calls him simply *Massraf-Schehriyari\ 'AMI i* 290, 

Mofrrf Kdtihi. * D’Ohason, vii. ao. 

^ See 'OfmAn NCiri, i. 76^r90 «nd 773* These ofheiaU were more cliMely 
controlled, however, by the of Jstanbul, to whom c^plaints ab^put their 
conduct w'ere addressed. * 
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The officers of the Outside Service below the rank of EwSn were, 
at least by the eighteenth century, of little importance. They were 
then grouped in three categories, of which the first consisted of 
four chief falconers,' the next again of four functionaries dependent 
on the chief Black eunuch,* and the last of six others, four of whom 
were dependent on the Commissioner of the Kitchens and the 
other two on the Inside ‘Chamber of the Larder’.^ But apart from 
all these individuals and their numerous subordinates, there were 
also about a dozen bodies of men more or less independent, though 
usually commanded likewise by some officer or other of the Inside 
Service or the Harem, some of which deserve rather more attention. 

One of the most notable of these independent bodies was the 
ocak of the Wood-cutters (Balfacts),* which had been instituted 
even before the conquest of Constantinople. Its members were 
then employed in the levelling of roads, the draining of swamps, and 
the felling of trees. But after the conquest, though they continued 
to discharge these duties when the Sultans went to war in person, 
they were converted into guards of the Harem ; and the corps was 
divided into two parts, one of which was stationed at the Old and 
the other at the New Serdy. The first division was commanded 
by the chief eunuch,* who was assisted by some of its senior mem- 
bers in the administrations of the pious foundations in his care. 
The second was commanded by the Sword-bearer,* the chief of 
the Pages, its members going by a curious name: Ziiluflu Balfa- 
cilar, or ‘Lock-wearing wood-cutters’, because they wore a long 
thin lock of hair on each side of their faces.^ The men of both 
divisions were originally recruited from the 'Acemt 0§lans.^ 

Of the rest of these ‘independent’ bodies several were quite small 
and unimportant, their members being concerned with such mat- 
ters as the water-supply of the palace and the furnishing of sheep 
for sacrifice at the yearly Feast of Kurban.'* Others, again, con- 
sisted of artisans such as tailors, mat-makers, furriers, and, cob- 
blers.'® The remaining oca^ of higher standing wfere four corps of 

* Called $ahinci Ba§iy (^akirci Ba^i, Doganci Ba^iy and Atmacad Ba^i\ see 
Appendix B (c) 2 (ii). 

* Called ^adir Mehteri Ba^iy fjfastneddr Ba§iy Bdsergdn Ba^, and Pifkefci 
Bofi; see Appendix B (c) 5. 

^ Called Bofiy *Alem Mehteri Boff, Ekmekci Bofiy Kildr A^asiy Afd 

Ba^y and Halvdd Ba^i; see Appendix B (c) 4 (ii)4and 6. 

^ From naif a (Turkish), an axe. ^ 

s The fjHizlar A£asi (Black) in late times, no doubt the Kapi AiasfXWtiite) 
earlier. Cf. above, p. 78. 

* The SiHhtddr A^a; see above, p. 80. ^ 

^ ZiUUflU from the Persian meaning a down<hanging lock of hair. 

* For further particulars and r^erences see Appendix B(c) 7 (i). 

* Durban Bayrand, the Feast of Sacrifice — called in Arabic *Idul-A^hdy falling 

on the loth of the lunar month of pilgrimage. For diese small 

seeaAppendix &(c)7(ii). • • 

See Ap{>^dix B (c) 7 (iii). , 
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^ards. These were called respectively S(Jah, Peyks, and 

Muteferri^. * 

The Soldk guard we have already referred to. It consisted of 
four companies, originally archers,* each one hundred strong, re- 
cruited from the Janissary ortas of the same name, and was com- 
manded by a ^olak Bofi assisted by two lieutenants. The oca]^ of 
the Peyks , likewise commanded by a Peyk Bofi, was smaller, con- 
sisting of one hundred and fifty men. These two corps constituted 
the Sultan’s bodyguard par excellence, and were accordingly pro- 
vided with uniforms of peculiar magnificence. Their duties, how- 
ever, came to be purely ceremonial : sixty of the ^olah and thirty 
of the Peyks surrounded the monarch when he rode in procession, 
while four Solaks were always in attendance at the palace.* The 
(^avufes* also took part in these processions, which, indeed, they 
led. Their ocak, however, was considerably larger, consisting of 
fifteen companies each of forty-two men, which did guard duty 
at the palace in rotation. 

The (^az'uses had been employed in the first centuries of Ottoman 
rule as messengers, for the conveyance of the Sultan’s orders to 
provincial governors and commanders. But this duty came in later 
times to be performed by various other functionaries, ordinary 
messages being then usually carried by Tatars from the Crimea, 
and extraordinary by Kapid Bofis.^ Hence the (.'atn^fes were now 
employed as guards and attendants, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, as ushers in the law courts of the Grand Vrzfr. That 
the duties they performed were of these two types was due to 
the similar double employment of their commander, the Chief 
Pursuivant ((.'of’u; Bofl), to whom we have already alluded.* For 
as w'ell as being, together with the intendant of the Doorkeepers, 
a master of court ceremonies, the ^avuf Baft was vice-president 
of this law court. We shall therefore have more to say of him 
when considering the central administration.’ 

Mttteferrika means ‘separated’,* and is thought to have been 

* ifolak nuans left-handed — from ^ol (Turkiiih) left — with reference, pre- 
sumably, to the holding of the Ik>w in the left hand. 

* Persian for^esjienKcr. 

’ D'()h»Jion. vii. 25-7, 33; *AU, i. 309; O.T.KM,, No. 14, Appendix, 27. 
notes; Ahmed i. 35H, note. 

* For the significance of the word impc Appendix B (c) 1 (iv). 

* 'Atl, i. 170, enumerates tne officials employed in later times as couriers 

thus: Tatars, Klz bekcis, (Jldtffkfs, MuUferrikiU, Zalmi, SlUhfUn, Ifapici Bafis, 
Baf Bofis, Mir *Alem$, Kapidiar KAbyasit, Mir Ab^s, and Hmtanei 

B<^i$. Presumably officers as important as the latter four were sent only on 
missions of the greatest gravity. For Muteferrikas see Inrlow. SUlhfAr was 
another name for a ‘standing* Sip&ht. ^ Alcove, p. 83. 

’ For further particulars of the Qavufes and for references see Appendix 
B (c) 2 (iv). 

* Arabic, Uie form of the vcrbpf wh^ch thia ia a participle jpeamng ‘to feparate 

oneself, or to be separated*. * 
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applied to men of this guard because they were employed on 
‘special’ or 'various’ duties.* In the first half of the sixteenth 
century they numbered between one and two hundred, but in the 
second their establishment was more than doubled.* They were 
highly paid and were mounted and magnificently accoutred, each 
owning a number of armed slave retainers, after the manner of the 
‘standing’ Sipdhis. Indeed, they are referred to by foreign writers 
as the Sultan’s ‘Noble Guard’: they never left his side when he 
went on campaign, and performed no military service but on these 
occasions. Only (^dff Odalis, the sons of eminent ^api Kullari 
and, exceptionally, the relatives of tributary rulers, such as the 
Hospodars, were admitted to the corps.* 

Both the Qavufes and the Muteferri^ were divided into two 
classes, those that received pay from the Treasury and those that 
subsisted on fiefs. In early times the latter ranked lower than the 
former; but with the rise in importance of the Grand Veztrs to 
whose service they were attached, they came to eclipse their paid 
colleagues. The feudal Muteferrikas had an independent com- 
mander, the Muteferrifui Bofi.* 

IV. THE OTTOMAN NAVY 

The Ottoman state inherited no naval traditions from its fore- 
runners. Both the ‘Great’ Selcukid dynasty and its offshoot of 
Konya established their rule exclusively by warfare on land ; and 
though their territory included some seaboards, they conquered 
these by advances from the interior. Some of the small Turkish 
dynasties that rose to power at the same time as the Ottoman, 
whose territory lay on the coasts of Asia Minor, indulged in piracy 
and raids on the islands and coasts of the Aegean. Not so the 
Ottomans — for the reason that their original dominions were situ- 
ated inland. And though, as soon as they had won their way to the 
sea from the original centre of their rule, they chose to extenc| their 
dominions by continuing to fight the Christians *in Europe rather 
than their co-religionists in Asia, and so were obliged to cross the 
Straits, they did so in ships hired from the Greeks. It was not for 
another century that they began building ships for themselves, or 
considered using them for the consolidation of the enormous 
conquests they had effected in the meat^time. 

The Serbian Empire at whose expense the greater part of these 
conquests had been made relied likewise exclusively on its armies. 

* Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. 'Mutafarril^a’. * 

* Lybyer, 129. According; to Zinkeisen, iii. 181--2, they numbered 100 during 
the earlier part of Suleymftn*s reign; between 250 and 300 during the later; and 
between 4j;fo and 500 during the reign of Selim II. 

^ Zinkeisen III» Lybycr, loc. cj^. • 

* For further particulars and references sec Appendix B (c) 7 (iv). 
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The Ottomans were able, therefore, to overthrow it without 
resort to naval annaments, as they were later to defeat the^Val- 
lachian, Moldavian, Hungarian, and other exclusively terrestrial 
powers. The Byzantines, however, were another matter: they 
had always maintained a navy; indeed, their possession of large 
seaboards and many islands necessitated it ; and they still did so 
on a small scale, even after the restoration of the Palaeologi, 
though the territory under their control had by then been im- 
mensely reduced. Without ships the Ottomans could scarcely 
have destroyed their power. Still less could they have expelled 
the Venetians and Genoese from the many regions in the I.«vant 
of which they had possessed themselves since the Crusades first 
gave them the opportunity of developing their commerce. For 
their whole might was based on their navies: it was only late in 
Venetian history, for instance, that a policy of expansion on the 
Italian mainland was adopted by the Republic. In fine, warships 
were necessary to the Sultans for the conquest of a large part of 
what was to become their Empire and for the retention of the 
conquests that they had already achieved on land. 

Both Venice and Genoa played important parts in the later 
history of the Byzantine Empire. Thus, to go no farther back 
than the time of the Fourth Crusade, the Genoese were then the 
allies of the Comneni, who had granted them settlements and 
privileges for services rendered, whereas the Venetians, their 
rivals, sided with the Crusaders. It was the warships of Venice, 
indeed, that made po.ssiblc the establishment of the short-lived 
Latin Empire (1204); and, for providing them, the Venetians 
repaid them.sclves by taking no less than three-eighths of the 
Comneni ’s dominions, so that by this stroke alone they acquired 
large dependencies in the 1 Levant. Thereafter they embarked on 
a series of wars with the (ienoesc, in the course of which the 
latter aided the Palaeologi to re-establish a Greek dynasty at 
Constantinople (1261), but which ended in triumph for the Vene- 
tians (1380). By the time, therefore, that the Ottomans were in 
a position to embark on naval warfare, neither the fJenoese nor 
the Byzantines could offer them any formidable opposition. They 
found that the chief obsucle to the rounding off of their conquests 
on the European main^d and in the islands that surrounded it 
was Venice. 

It is true that some of these islands and places on the conti- 
nent were still held by relicts of the Latin and Greek Empires. 
But these had virtually no means of defending their possessions 
from Ottoman onslaughts by sea. Yet without naval armaments 
the Ottomans could not conquer them; and it was in. most cases 
necessary for the secuifty df the Ottoman dominion^ that tlury 
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should be conquered. Only Venice was capable of withstanding 
such la movement. It may therefore be said that the Ottoman navy 
was brought into being to defeat the Venetian. In the event, 
over a long stretch of time, the Venetians were defeated, for 
of all their whilom Balkan and Aegean possessions there was not 
one but fell to the Sultan’s forces. Once in being, the Ottoman 
navy was employed in other adventures, farther afield : in the western 
Mediterranean, in the Black and Red Seas, even in the Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf. But these were not foreseen by 
Murid II, in whose reign the first warships were constructed for 
the ejection of the Venetians from various coastal regions of the 
Balkan peninsula. 

That no naval activity was engaged in by Murid’s predecessors 
was due to the fact that their Empire, despite its rapid ex- 
pansion, possessed few seaboards conquered from inland. It was 
only when, after overrunning most of the Balkan peninsula, the 
Ottomans began to conquer or absorb the Turkish principalities 
of Asia Minor which had arisen about the same time as their own, 
that such regions fell, by land warfare or negotiation, into their 
hands. This process was interrupted by the incursion of Timur. 
Hence it was only in the reign of Murid II, when Ottoman con- 
trol over most of the acquisitions of Blyezid I had been re-estab- 
lished, that the Sultan’s ownership of these maritime territories 
could be put to use. In them there already existed a tradition of 
sea adventure. But none of these principalities had been strong 
enough to engage in actual warfare. In most cases, indeed, it 
seems improbable that the rulers themselves had any policy of 
naval activity. It was rather some of their subjects that sought 
profit from the capture of rich merchantmen, preferably infidel. 
What the Sultans now acquired, in fact, was a number of new 
subjects well versed in seamanship, who lived by piracy. 

They had no interest in suppressing this piracy, except in so 
far as it affected their own commerce. On the contrary, it was 
probably because of its existence that they first bethought them- 
selves of making war by sea as well as by land. Murid built ships 
at his own expense. But these were no more than supplementary 
to those already owned by the private sea-captains of his newly won 
ports. This was the doubtful inspiration of the Ottoman navy. 
It is no wonder, then, that for the nex? century of its career, 
privateers were conspicuous in the expeditions embarked, on at 
the Sultan’s orders, and that, even later, experience as a corsair 
continued to be the best, indeed almost the only effective, pre- 
paration for high command at sea. But in allotting a large share 
of its activities to privately owned ships the Ottoman navy was 
by no means peculiar. All medieval navies consisted partly of 
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the ruler’s own ships, partly of merchantmen embargoed for 
service in time of war. Privateers of all nations, moreover, were 
apt to indulge in piracy. If piracy was more prevalent in the 
Mediterranean than elsewhere, it was because that sea formed 
a no-man ’s-area between Christendom and Islam, which were 
held by both to be at perpetual warfare ; so that attacks on enemy 
traders at least might be justified as legitimate operations. 

If the Sultans were unable to embark on naval warfare until 
they had acquired certain seaboards ; and if these seaboards had 
already long been held by I'urkish-speaking Moslem rulers; it 
might be expected that the Ottoman navy, when it came into being, 
would have a peculiarly I'urkish, or at least Moslem, character. 
This was not so, however. It w-as, on the contrary, a faithful copy 
of the navies of Italy, so faithful that nearly all the words used to 
describe its personnel and material were corruptions of the corre- 
sponding Italian terms.' This was probably due principally to 
the recent dominance of the Italians in the Levant, so that even 
if the corsair subjects that the Sultans now acquired were Moslem 
or Greek, they had been to school with the Venetians and Genoese. 
But it was certainly reinforced by the policy of Mehmed II. For 
by way of reward for their help in effecting his restoration in 
1261, the Emperor Michael VII Palacologus had permitted the 
Genoese established in Calata to govern that suburb of tlic 
capital as an autonomous colony;^ and, on the conquest, Mehmed 
II engaged them to aid him in the development of his navy.' 
It is not clear how' generally this Genoese influence was exerted, 
or how long it lasted. Shipbuilding and navigation must have 
been the arts in which it was most felt. But, as we shall see, the 
crews of the galleys then used were made up chiefly of men-at- 
arms and rowers, the mariners employed being few; and it was 
only as mariners that the Genoese would have figured. 'Phis may 
acco.unt for the fact that, as the terminology of the Ottoman navy 
shows, its Italidh models were finally given as it were a 'I'urkish 
veneer. 

In the cdtirse of Ottoman history up to the time of our survey 
there were three periods at which the navy was especially active. 
The first followed on the conquest of Istanbul and lasted up to 
the end of the fifteenth century. Its most important feature was 
the conversion of the Black Sea into an Ottoman lake. This was 
•accomplished, first, by the destruction of the Byzantine princi 
pality which, originally established by the Comneni at Trebizond 
after their expulsion from Constantinople by the Crusaders, had 

* Cf. D’ObMon, vii. 420. • • • 

, * Eneyetopaedia of Islam, art. 'Constantinople’. 


‘ jucheteau, i. too. 
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been maintained there ever since in independence of the Palaeolf^, 
and 'secondly, by the subjugation of the Crimean ffmaie and its 
dependencies. The achievement affected the Sultans’ naval 
policy profoundly. For well over a century they were able, be- 
cause of it, to neglect the defence of the Black Sea entirely, and 
whenever they wished to do so, to concentrate all their ships in 
the Aegean. 

During the remainder of this first period of activity the energies 
of the navy were chiefly expended in reducing sdme coastal 
districts and islands in and round the Balkan peninsula. ■ Then 
there was a lull. Selim I, while engaging in his campaigns against 
Persia and the Egyptian Mamluks, was anxious to avoid em- 
broiling himself elsewhere, and forbade his sea captains to harass 
the shipping and raid the coasts of the Christian powers. At the 
same time it was he that transferred naval head-quarters from 
their original seat at Gallipoli to the capital, and there he opened 
a ship-yard, in which the building of vessels larger than any 
hitherto employed was begun.* 

The second and most brilliant period of naval activity was 
indeed prepared by him. It opened suitably enough with the 
ejection from Rhodes of the Knights of St. John (1522), whose 
livelihood both spiritual and material was derived f^rom piratical 
raids on Moslem shipping and coastal settlements; and, lasting 
throughout the great reign of Suleyman the Magnificent, con- 
tinued into that of his son, Selim II. Hayru’d-Din, known to 
Europe as Barbarossa, was its most notable figure. He is indeed 
the hero of Ottoman sea history. Barbarossa began his career as 
a freebooter; and one of his earliest piratical voyages ended in 
his possessing himself of Algiers.* On his subsequently asking 
aid of the Sultan, the latter, when sending it, created him Beyler- 
beyi of the province, which was held to have been thereby added 
to the Empire. Such was the haphazard foundation of the North- 
African Regencies, so called. For Barbarossa himself afterwards 
took Tunis;* and Tripoli was brought under Ottoman suzerainty 


' The captain Kcmfil Re'is was the chief figure of this periodf^-see Encyclo- 
paedia of Jslam^ s.v. Two of the Ionian islands were occupied by a fleet com- 
manded by the ex-Grand Fezfr, Gedik Afemed Pa^, in 1480. — Ibid., art. 
*A];^med PasJia’. ^ * Cevdet, i. 131. 

^ Together with his brother Aruc, in 1516. Algiers and its neighbourhood 
had since the beginning of the century fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, 
who, having driven the Moors from Spain, were now pursuing their crusade 
in North Africa. The Spaniards soon recovered Algiers; but Barbarossa took 
possession of it definitely in 1529; and his successors gradually deprived the 
Spaniards of all their conquests except Oran, which they held until the eigh- 
teenth century . — Encyclopaedia of Jslam^ art. ‘Algeria’. 

^ In iS 3 Ak* year. It w^as retaken in 1569, lost again in 1573, 

retaken im i574» and«finally made dependent on» the Porte in 1587. — Encyclo- 
paedia qf Islam, art. ‘Tunis’. ^ 
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by one of his successors in the office of Lord High Admir|l, or 
^aptan PofaJ Suleyman conferred this on Barbarossa in 1533, 
later summoning him to Istanbul, where he devoted much care to 
the construction of ships and the organization of the fleet. It was 
during his term as ^aptan that the last islands of the Aegean 
were conquered for the Sultan,^ and that Sulcymin made the 
first European alliance contracted by the House of *Ogmin, with 
France against the Empire. Barbarossa commanded the fleet sent 
to co-operate with that of Francois I in the siege of Nice (1543)* 
and devoted much of his energies during the last years of his 
life (he died in 1546) to ravaging such of the Emperor’s possessions 
in Spain and Italy as were accessible from the sea. It was indeed 
largely owing to his influence at the Porte that this French alliance 
was concluded. And since the alliance led to the drawing-up of 
the first Capitulations, he may be said to have been in a manner 
responsible for the creation of these celebrated instruments, 
whereby the relations of the Ottoman Empire with the states 
of Europe were to be regulated for so long a period.^ 

While Barbarossa was alarming the powers of Europe in the 
Mediterranean, and also after his death, Ottoman warships were 
used for expeditions in quite another direction. After their 
discovery of the Cape route in 1488, the Portuguese lost little 
time in making it serve the two principal aims of thtir policy. 
These were to secure for themselves as much as they could of that 
trade with the Middle and Far East from which they had hitherto 
been excluded, and to prosecute the attacks on Isl^m (now from 
another direction) by which their kingdom had been built up. 
Within a few years of their first appearance in the Indian Ocean, 
they had established posts on both the east coast of Africa and 
the^west coast of India at the expense of the Arab traders who 
had long maintained prosperous settlements in each area, and 
by their conquest of Socotra (1506) and Hormuz (1515) were 
able to cut the^wo sea routes, passing through the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf, by which the products of India and the Farther 
East had hitherto been exchanged for those of Europe and the 
levant. ^ The Moslem potentates that suffered most grievously 
from this diversion of trade were the MamlCiks of Egypt and Syria, 
through whose dominkons both trade routes were continued, 
and the Safevids of Persia, who were then in possession of 
'Irik. Though the Portuguese entered into relations with the 

* Viz. IjILoca Sinan Pa^, with thh help of the famous corsair T^rjud in 1551 . 

— Encyclopaedia of hlam, ikrt.'Tr\{K>Y%\ 

* Except Chios (Sal^iz) which was taken only by Piyale Pa^a m 1565-6.— 

Cevdet, i. 146. , 

* For accounts of Barbarossa se^ Cevdet, i and Encytjopaedm of y/am, art. 

^Khair al-Dln*. ^ Depping. ii.*a66 sq. 
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^afevids (whom they knew to be hostile to the Ottoman arch- 
cneihy), expeditions were sent out to oppose them not only from 
Suez (Suways) but also from al-Basra. And after the Ottoman 
conquest of Egypt, several further attempts were made, at the 
instance of Suleyman the Magnificent. All failed. Their only 
favourable result was to extend his empire over most of the 
Yemen, including *Aden, and over part of the west coast of the 
Red Sea, where for a time in the sixteenth century, and somewhat 
precariously, an Eydlet of Abyssinia was brought into being, 
which included, however, only two maritime SancakSy of Mas^awa' 
and Suwakin. Presumably these expeditions were undertaken 
with Egyptian ships, though they were led by Ottoman (as opposed 
to Egyptian) commanders. But neither the commanders nor their 
ships were able to compete with the Portuguese. * It is evident, 
however, from their being undertaken at all, that the Porte, 
which had relied until so late in its career entirely on its armies, 
was by now well aware of the importance of naval armaments. 
And that it owed the possessions it now acquired on both shores 
of the Red Sea to the use of such armaments w'as subsequently 
proved when, later in the sixteenth century, being weak at sea, it 
lost them.^ 

The last important event of this second period of Ottoman 
naval activity was the conquest of Cyprus from the Venetians 
under Selim II. But this was followed immediately by the 
famous battle of Lepanto (Ine Bahti in Turkish), in which almost 
half the fleet was destroyed. ^ This damage was repaired almost 
within a ycar.-^ Nevertheless, the Ottoman fleet ceased from the 
time of this defeat to be a menace to Europe. The principal 
rcaron for this decline, as indeed for the defeat itself, was the 
appointment of a succession of courtiers inexperienced in sea 
warfare to the post of Kaplan. And, oddly enough, the adop- 
tion of this policy is traceable to the outstanding fame of Bar- 
barossa. For when he first appeared in the capital as the herb of 

* The chief expeditions were those of: (i) Suleym&n Pa$a, 1535-8: 

con€)uest of Zebid, 'Aden, and L&hic, and siege of Diu; (2) Pin Re’is, 1547: 
reconquest of 'Aden (meanw^hile revolted), sack of Masqat, and siege of Homnuz ; 
and (3) Sid! 'All, 1553: sent to bring back ships left by Piri at al-Ba$ra, he 
defeated the Portuguese at Hoimuz and Masqat, but was driven by storms on to 
the Indian coast. SccCevdet, i. 132, 143-4; *Ati,^ii.2o; Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
arts. "Aden*, ‘'All*, *I.ahedi*, ‘Piri Rc*is*, 'Sulairniin T, 'Sulaimdn Pasha Khft- 
dim*, *Zabld*. * Cf. Cevdet, i. 155. 

^ A large part of the fleet had already returned to Istanbul for the winter. — 
Cevdet, i. 148. Lepanto is known in Ottoman history as ^Injfln Donanma Seferi, 
‘The Sunk Fleet Campaign*. 

* Uluc 'All (see below, p. 95), appointed Kaptan immediately after Lepanto 

at which he present, constructed eight dc^s near the Admiralty and laid 
down 158 galleys during the following winter; so that, next year, he was able 
to emerge irito the Mediterranean w 4 m a fjeet of no less than 8 (new) Menmas 
and TKe next tw'o years saw further increases. — Cevdet, i. 150-1. 
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many triumphant encounters with the infidel, he was at #>nce 
admitted to the chief councils of sute. Thenceforth he and his 
successors in the KaptanUk which, as we shall explain, had hither- 
to been a comparatively humble office, were recognized ex offitio as 
members of the Imperial Dwdn. Its other members, however, 
w^ere all persons trained either for statesmanship or for the service 
of the Sacred Law. Barbarossa’s qualifications for high politics, 
on the other hand, were entirely personal, and unlikely to be 
possessed by other sea captains. After his death, accordingly, it 
became customary to appoint as Kaptan a Kapi whereas 

hitherto the post had been occupied by corsairs or other persons 
of maritime experience and few, if any, of the persons so ap- 
pointed w^ere in the least versed in naval affairs. Moreover, 
whereas hitherto the Kaptans had always been subordinate to a 
general {serddr) appointed to command expeditions at sea, just as 
serddrs were appointed to command armies when the Sultan did 
not take the field in person, now* this practice was discontiinjed.-^ 
Indeed, the new Kaptans virtually took the place of the old serddrs. 
For, at least to start with, they were usually accompanied by an 
adjutant experienced in sea warfare.*^ But the final responsibility 
now' lay entirely with the Kaptan, as it had not with the serddrs; 
and it was the insistence of the Kaptan at the battle of l^epanto, 
against the advice of his adjutant, that the Ottoman ships should 
leave harbour and break through the Allied fleet blockading it, 
that brought about the disaster.'* 

Even so the system was not permanently reformed, though 
immediately after the battle, in which the Kaptan was drowned, 
an experienced corsair was appointed to succeed him. This man, 
known as Uluc "All, remained in office until his death fifteen years 
later, and engaged in a number of expeditions in the Mediterranean, 
one of which resulted in the reconquest of Tunis for the Sultan.* 


* i?xcept for ont^Kapl Kulu of the time of Mchmed II, viz. .^ehiJ 

Pafa (later Grand Feafr)— d. I467--8. He was the third person to hold the offure 
of apian. On Barbarossa's death .^ol^ollu Mcbmed Pafa was appointed, as 
fourteenth holder of the office. Sec ii. 189; cf. Cevdet, i. 141. All the 
Kaptans frorn ahe death of Barbarossa to the date of l...cpanto were Kapi Kni/ari, 
viz. §of^olIu, Sinan Pafa (154B). Piyale Pafa (1554). Mu'epinzAde 'Ali Pafa 
(1568): Cevdet, i. 141-3, 147; Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. *Pi 4 lc Pai^ja*. 

’ Seyyid Muftaffi, ii. 114; BncycUrpaedia of Islam, art. *^pudAn'. It may be 
noted, however, that when the attach of 1564 on Malta waa bcintc planned, a 
Serddr wi^ appointed b^idea the Kc^tan, and that both were cautioned not to 
diaregard the advice of the adjutant, T^>**tud. They did ao, with the result that 
jthc attack failed.— Cevdet, i. 146. 

* For instance, this same who virtually directed operations for the 

succeaaora of Barbaroasa in the KaptanUk, He also led expeditiona independently. 
Silleymftn even desired to appoint him Kaptan, but was dissuaded by RUitem 
Pna, the Grand Vesdr. — Cevdet, i. i4i-3» *45- ♦ 

* Cevdet, 1. 149. • • • , * 

* Uluc *Aii was Italian by birth, having been captured in a raid any made to 
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But though the ships lost at Lepanto were replaced quickly, the 
old aggressive spirit, which had for long so greatly alarmed the 
powers of Europe, seems to have departed in its fullness from 
the Ottoman navy.' After UIuc 'All's death the Kaptanlik again 
became a perquisite of the court. And it was not until half-way 
through the next century that the Sultans’ ships engaged in war- 
fare of serious consequence.^ 

The occasion of the renewed activity was the campaign under- 
taken to conquer Crete from the Venetians, an enterprise that 
naturally depended for its success on the superiority of the Ottoman 
fleet. This superiority was achieved only with difficulty after 
many reverses, one of which, in 1656, was held to be scarcely less 
disastrous than Lepanto.^ It was because the Sultans’ ships were 
in none too good trim, indeed, that the conquest took the uncon- 
scionably long time of twenty-five years (i644-69).^ The chief 
difficulties to be surmounted were the construction, and particularly 
the use, of adequate sailing-ships. For in the wars of the sixteenth 
century the type of vessel used for actual fighting by all the con- 
tending navies in the Mediterranean was the galley: a ship pro- 
vided indeed with sails to be used when no enemy was in sight, 
but rowed, when operations were on hand, by banks of oarsmen.* 
Ships propelled by sail alone had been in use for a century, but 
they were used almost if not quite exclusively for transport. In 
the meantime, however, the Venetians had taken to imitating the 
naval powers whose ships operated in the Atlantic and other 
oceans, where rowed galleys were useless, and, though they still 

serve in the galleys. Being converted to Isl&m, he rose to be Beylerbeyi of Tripoli 
and Algiers in turn and took part in the battle of lepanto. His name appears 
in Italian works as Ochialy. — Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Ochialy'. 

* The navy was weakened by the loss at Lepanto of skilled mariners rather 
than of ships. This was such that next year the Kaplan was careful to avoid 
any collision with the enemy. — Cevdet, i. 150. 

* Under A^med 1 the Kaplan ^alil Pa$a ]^ay$ariyeli won a minor victory' 
against the Maltese near Cyprus in 1609, and in 1614 reasserted the Porte’s 
authority' in Tripoli, — Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ^Khalil Pa^a’. 

* The ffaptan responsible was §arl Ken'ftn Pa^a, who was promptly dismissed 
and thrown into jail. — Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Ken’fin Pa^a*. 

* Cf. Cevdet, i. 152. 

* There were more than ten different kinds of galleys (Turkish, Qekdiri, 
fekdirir) in use in the Ottoman navy. They were classed according to the 
number of places for oarsmen that each contained. Starting from the smallest, 
the following names are given: (i) Ifirlaniif (Turkish for ‘swallow’), (ii) Firkata 
(from Italian f regatta*), (iii) Pergende (meaning in Persian ‘dispersed’), whe^er 
this reading is correct seems uncertain* however, (iv) fCdUte, (v) Kcakrga, All 
the preceding are classed as light: Ince Donanma, (vij Mavna, (vii) Baf tarda 
(Italian Bastarda, French Bdtardelle), (viii) Kiike or Kut*e, This type seems to 
have had the hull of a Mavna and the superstructure of a ICalyon or sailing-ship 
proper. Kiikes were first built in the last quarter of the fifteenth century. They 
were double-decked, carried two large guns (in the prow), and were manned by 
2,000 rqen-at-arms ^nd rowers. — A^ed Rfisin^, i. 247 sq., notes; cf. Cevdet, 
i. 129-30; Hammer, Staatsverwaltu^, 282. 
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used galleys as well,* posses^ by now a formidable array of this 
new type of sailing-cr^. With these, at the beginning of the Cfete 
campaign, they were able to blockade the Dardanelles and so cut 
off the forces operating in Crete from direct communication by 
sea with Istanbul. 'Fo oppose these sailing-ships the Porte there- 
upon set about building similar ones of its own;^ and with such 
success that the blockade was kept at least intermittent enough 
to allow of the campaign’s being brought to a successful conclusion. 
The new ships, however, proved less useful than had been hoped 
owing to the shortage of experienced mariners to navigate and 
manoeuvre them, since the tactics used with sail were quite different 
from those used w’ith galleys; and even during the latter stages of 
the war, the Porte decided to concentrate its main efforts in ship- 
building on galleys of the traditional type. Moreover, the use 
of sailing-ships had necessitated the organization of a separate 
staff at the Admiralty ; and this was unwelcome to those who held 
offices of older creation. Hence, when peace was re-established, 
the construction of sailing-ships fell gradually into disuse at 
Istanbul, though it was maintained in the Regencies and Kgypt 
and it was not resumed until war with Venice threatened again, 
in 1681 — and then too late.* 

For though, in the great war that finally broke the Ottoman 
power as a menace to Europe, the navy contrived on several 
occasions to inflict defeat on the Venetians, it was unable to prevent 
them from recovering that hold on the Morea which it had 
originally been brought into being to destroy. Meanwhile also 
the Porte had felt itself obliged, owing to the threat of a Russian 
advance towards Azov, to devote part of its naval strength to the 
Black Sea,* and even to maintain a flotilla on the Danube.^ And 
so, bj 1700, since the total number of its ships was now considerably 


‘ Cevdet, i. 151. 

* To the sailinf^^ships {Kaiyon, i.c. ‘galleon*) of the Ottoman navy the follow- 
inj,; names were Ktv^n: Karaka^ Barca, Karavrla, Pohka, Burtun. Karakat of 
from 1,500 to 2,000 tons were built during the reign of StileymAn 1 , but their 
use was thereafter abandoned. Those built in 1644 for the Cretan war were of 
the type Burtun, carrying from 40 to 50 guns. Other types were built from 
1651 . — Al^ed RAsim, i. 251-2, notes; cf. Cevdet, i. 129, 151 ; Hammer, loc. cit. 

^ Cevdet, i. t52-4. 

* Scyyid Mu^pifl, ii. 97, iii. 91. The ships now built were of the type lyapak 

(literalfy, Turkish, ‘a lid, a coyr* — here *two-dccker' ?), carrying Ho guns, and 
three-deckers (iif enbdrli) carrying 110 guns. — Ahmed RHsim, i. 252, notes. 
Seyyid Mu^tafA, ii, 97, says that there were ten ships in all now built of from 
45 to 50 gird'i, or cubits, in length. If the cubit intended is the architect’s (there 
were three others), these lengths would be about 1 10 and 123 feet. On the other 
* * * ships were now built, 


are mentioned as belong- 
ing to it. Redhouae deftnes particular kind of sea-goinK byt used 

in the Black Sea\ Cf. Hammer, loc. at. • 


nana, siey^yid Muftata states, in lu. 91, tnai oniy si 
adding, however, that the number was later increased 

* D’Ohtson, vii. 425. 

* Cevdet. i. i<6. SIuds called Savka and VttU Acik 
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smaller than it had been a century before, that available for opera- 
tioi» in the Aegean and Mediterranean was barely a quarter of what 
it had then been. The reign of Ahmed III, however, which followed 
on the disastrous Peace of Carlovitz, began with a strenuous effort 
at reform in various departments of Ottoman public life; and 
several new sailing-ships were constructed, with which, as if to 
revive memories of ancient glory, a raid was actually made on the 
coast of Spain and an attack on Malta.' In the Porte’s last war 
with Venice, moreover, the navy contributed to the victory by 
which the Morea was restored to the Empire.^ And it entered on 
the long peace that lasted up to the period of our survey by being 
further augmented. The navy, however, was actually at peace 
twenty-one years longer than the army.^ since it played no part 
in the war with Austria that was concluded by the treaty of 
Belgrade in 1738; and this tranquillity was no less demoralizing 
to its personnel than to that of the land forces. For during this 
period the commanders of the fleet devoted much of their energies 
to the oppression of the islanders that were subject to their juris- 
diction.^ They also proved themselves so far incapable of defend- 
ing Ottoman shipping from the depredations of pirates, that the 
Porte was obliged to engage foreign assistance for this purpose. 
Finally, both they and the officials charged with the building of 
ships misused the funds that were allotted to naval expenditure ; 
and the latter prepared unpleasant surprises for the government 
and its employees by permitting the use of unseasoned timber.^ 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that, as we shall see, the 
navy failed to distinguish itself in the war with Russia by which the 
peace was disrupted, indeed, that it suffered a total and wholly 
unnecessary destruction. 

When, on the fall of Constantinople to the Crusaders in 1204, 
Venice, in return for her services in bringing about that event, 
acquired many ports and islands in the Levant, .her rulers insti- 
tuted a feudal system, imitated from their allies, by which to govern 
them. These feudatories enjoyed the rights conferred on them in 
return for maintaining order in these dependencies and on the sur- 
rounding seas, for the benefit of Venetian trade. For the discharge 
of the latter duty ships were required, to man which the feudatories 
drew on the lo^ populations. The name by which these sailors 

' Cevdet, loc. cit. The ships built under Ahmed III were three-deckets and 
'caravellas’ (Turkish, J^aravela). The fitshion was now adopted of giving men- 
of-war fanciful names, such as Tuf^fehtl-MuUlk (Arabic, ‘The Gift of Kings'); 
Fdti^ Bafat (Perso-Atabic, ‘Sea-Conqueror’); B«rtdu'l~^fer (Arabic, ‘The 
(Courier of Victory’). 

* Seyyid Mufts^t, iii. 91. 

’ Noj;ta>^l engag^ent took place between 1717 and 1768. 

* Eton, S76-7. ’ * Cevdet, i. 157-8. 
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went in Venice was Levantino. Throughout this area the tjfrm 
Levantine, or Levantino, thus came to mean specifically a sailor. 
It was corrupted in Turkish to Levend. Hence the crews of the 
Ottoman navy and the privateers with which it was so closely 
associated were known as Levends, most of them being, like the 
Venetian Levantim, of Greek, Dalmatian, and Albanian origin.* 
Presumably these Levends were supported from the proceeds of 
piracy and raids in which the privateers and even the government 
ships engaged ; and it was found that, for the latter at least, they 
were intolerably ill-disciplined as well as very doubtfully loyal. 
The Porte accordingly sought to replace them by crews of a more 
dependable type. But this problem was never in fact satisfactorily 
solved throughout the course of Ottoman naval history. For the 
Levends proper seem mostly to have been seafaring men by up- 
bringing, in contrast to the soldiers of various types that were 
chosen in turn to serve in their stead; nor were the latter given 
any such training as would supply the defect of this inexperience. 
The earliest soldiers posted to replace the Levends were of the type 
called 'Azeh, irregular infantry neither feudal nor paid, like the 
Janissaries, by the Porte. 'I'hc first regular enn)lment for service 
with the fleet was of four hundred in the reign of Bilyezid II.* But 
they seem to have posses-sed most of the defects of the Levends — 
in that their similar dependence on booty made for indiscipline-— 
without the advantages of the Levends’ familiarity with life at sea. 
Consequently, towards the end of the sixteenth century, the Porte 
began to employ feudal Musellems and Yiiruks for naval service 
instead of them. 'Fhese troops, it will be rememl)ered, had come 
to be u.sed as auxiliary labour gangs with the army, the members 
of each of their small ocaks serving in turn. The same rotatory 
systwi was preserved for those that were now employed with the 
fleet. But they again proved to be unsatisfactory sailors— though 
for a^reason opposite to that which had cau.sed the Porte to discard 
their predeccssdfs, viz. that since their livelihofnl depended on 
their tax-free farms, their interest lay rather in these than in the 
duties they were now made to perform. Hence yet another expe- 
dient was resorted to. 'Fhese Musellems and Yiiruks were no longer 
asked to serve in person; hut each ocak was required to nnake a 
yearly contribution to thtf funds of the Admiralty.* 'Fhis measure 
deprived them of their characteristic status, which allowed them 
to serve Ihe Sultans instead of paying them taxes : they became in 
/act, if not in name, Re'dyd from having been ’Askeris. But for the 
first time the .Admiralty was endowed with the means of enrolling 
paid crews, on whom it might have imposed a proper discipline. 

' Eneydopaedui of Itlmm, art. ‘Lewend’. , * • 

* Ibid. * Seyyid MuitafS, iti. 92.* 
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ynfortunately, its officers proved incapable of turning the means 
thus acquired to advantage. By this time Ottoman institutions as 
a whole had fallen far into decay, and the former good order in 
which the standing army in particular was maintained had been 
disrupted. Instead of employing the funds at its disposal for the 
maintenance and training of a regular corps of seamen, the Ad- 
miralty adopted a procedure that was calculated to afford it the 
least possible benefit. Just as even in Europe it was customary up 
to the end of the eighteenth century for armies to winter without 
fighting, so among the Mediterranean navies, and indeed those of 
the Oceanic powers, it had always been considered advisable for 
large ships to return to their bases in the early autumn and re- 
emerge only in the late spring. Every year, accordingly, before the 
date* on which the fleet embarked on its summer cruise, the Ad- 
miralty would send out, into the islands and coastal districts that 
composed the Eydlet of the Kaptan Pa^a, a number of recruiting 
officers, who would offer six months’ pay to any men that chose to 
enrol themselves. The result was that the force assembled for 
embarkation in the Sultan’s ships during that period consisted of 
men without regular occupation, who might never before have had 
any experience either of fighting or of the sea, and might never seek 
it again.^ These ‘Standard Troops’,^ as they were called — because 
each recruiting officer enrolled them under the standard that 
marked his office — were in fact nothing better than a rabble, whose 
presence at a naval engagement was all but a guarantee of defeat. 
This method of recruitment continued in force up to, and just 
past, the period of our survey.* 

From antiquity up to the eighteenth century, as long as galleys 
were anywhere used, their crews consisted, apart from officers, of 
men-at-arms, seamen, and rowers. Galleys were provided witji but 
a few sails, which w'ere used only when no engagement was on 
hand. For in a fight they were manoeuvred for ramming or board- 
ing enemy vessels — operations that could be effected only by the 
use of oars. Consequently, the seamen required were few, the 

rowers and the fighting men many.^ It seems that the original 

# 

* i,c. RUzi St. George’s Day, April 23rd (O.S.). The day of return 

was Riizi I^dsim^ St. Demetrius’s Day, October 26th (O.S.). These days were 
held to divide summer from winter. For the ^identification of Moslem and 
Christian saints see chapter on Dervi^es, below. 

* According to Seyyid Mu^t^fft, iii. 192, the money furnished by the Vitruks 
and MUselitms provided pay for from 8,000 to 10,000 men. 

* In Turkish *Bayrak *Ask0rt\ ♦ Seyyid Mu^taffl, iv. ii. 

’ The crew of a medium>sized galley of the type called Kadirga is said to 
have been ntade up as follows: oarsmen, 196; men-at-arms, 100; seamen, 30; 
officers, 3. The seamen included helmsmen (Dumenci\ boatswains (Yelkenci), 
carpenters,, caulkers, and 20 makers or tenders of tools (Alatcilar), headed by 
an (cf. aboa*e, p. 6a). From the inconn^Iete data supplied by Cevdet, 

the oorr^ponding figures for a large galley of the Mavna type woiit out at 
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Levends were employed as all three, but that by the sixteenth cen- 
tury their successors had been almiMst entirely relieved of bbth 
rowing on the one hand and fighting on the other. The rowing of 
galleys, being an exceedingly hard and unpleasant labour, came to 
be confided to men who could be forced to jterform it. These W’cre, 
chiefly, adult prisoners of war> (who, in accordance witli the pro- 
visions of the Sacred Law, were by their capture reduced to slavery) 
and criminals, condemned, as in some Christian states, to serve in 
the galleys by way of penal servitude.* Similarly, the fighting that 
ensued on the boarding of enemy ships, or on disembarkation on 
enemy coasts, was now usually confided to regular troops: com- 
panies of Janissaries or feudal Sipdhts from the sancaks that made 
up the Eydlet of the Kaptati.^ It w’as perhaps the use of such feudal 
contingents at sea that prompted the Porte to employ the Yuruks 
and MuseUems in its men-of-w’ar. But these, in the division of 
labour that we have described, were engaged mainly in such tasks 
as hauling anchors, serving guns, and acting at the orders of the 
master-mariners. The employment of Janissaries and feudal Sipd- 
his for naval expeditions was at length abandoned, partly, no doubt, 
because both types of soldiery became more and more disorganized, 
but partly also because, with the development of naval gunnery and 
the abandonment of galleys in favour of sailing-ships, it became 
otiose.^ In so far, therefore, as by the eighteenth century the rowed 
galley had become obsolete, the only persons employed in warships, 
apart from the officers and more or less trained overseers (whom we 
are about to describe), were these same ‘Standard 'IVoops’. Hence 
they came also to be generally referred to merely as Kalyonrus, 
‘galleon-men’ or sailors, par excellence.^ 


approximately: oarsmen, 357; men-at-am>8, 175; seamen, 55; officers, 6; while 
those for the ICaptarCs Baf tarda work out at: oarsmen, 497 i mttn-at-amis, 250; 
seamen, 76; officers, 8. — Cevdet, i. 130. 

An Ottoman fleet usually consisted (in the sixteenth century?) of: (a) 1 
Ba^tania^ crew^ 800: 6 Mavnas, crews, 3,600 (600 each); 40 Jyadirj^as, crews 
12,000 (300 each); total 16,400. Of this total, 10,500 were oarsmen; 5,300 were 
men-at-arms; and 600 were seamen, (h) 20 liftht ships, in each of which there 
were 100 men-at-arms. In such a fleet of 67 ships, therefore, there were in all 
over 7,000 men-at-arms. — Aljmed RSsim, i. 249-50, notes. 

The first flee^ prepared for the conquest of Cyprus consisted of 10 Aim mis, 
180 l^adirias, and 170 Barcas (sailing-ships -presumably for trans|^>rt only); 
the second of 250 galleys (Maynas and Kadir^as). Cevdet, i. 14H. Ihe allied 
fleet at Lepanto, according to d^vdet, consisted of 200 small and 7 large galleys, 
20 small and 2 large sailing-ships, . , 

* Children taken in war being sent to the Imperial palaces lor education as 

pages, &c. Cossacks and Christian corsairs in particular were drafted f<»r service 
in the galleys.— Scyyid Mu§taffl, i. 146. " DX)hsson, vii. 437. 

* S^id Mustafa, i. 146. These Zaims and Timarwts were registered sepa- 
rately in the Derya Fialend, or Sea Department. 

^ Cf. Scyyid Mu4tafd> iii. 92- 1 u 

* Nevertheless they were distinguished by various names, according 10 the 
duties they performed: viz. Kalyoncus^toper, i.e. seamen; Nef fends, i.e, xffarines; 
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Th« first officer to be appointed Kaptan Pofa was a certain Bal|a 
Oglu SiileymSn, whom the Conqueror rewarded by this elevation 
for his services at the siege of Constantinople.' The office carried 
with it, up to the time of Barbarossa, the rank of Beylerheyi (with 
two F'or as well as being an admiral, the Kaptan was a pro- 

vincial governor — of the Sancak of Gallipoli, to which were at- 
tached the Kadds of Calata and Izmid (Nicomedia).^ Calata came 
under his jurisdiction presumably on account of its Genoese popu- 
lation, which, as we have mentioned, was called upon by the Con- 
queror for assistance with the navy ; and Izmid because it embraced 
the best sources of timber for shipbuilding. From the time of the 
admission of Barbarossa as a member of the Imperial Divdn, how- 
ever, the Kaptans enjoyed the rank of Vezir (with three Tu^s) and 
as the navy gradually won for the Sultan all the former dependen- 
cies of Venice, &c., in the Levant, nearly all these islands and 
coastal districts alike were brought under the Kaplan's jurisdiction 
to form, eventually, an Eydlety called Eydleti Bahri Seftd (the 
Eydlet of the White — that is, the Aegean or the Mediterranean — 
Sea). I’his eydlet was divided up, like its fellows, into sancah, 
the Sancak Beyis of which were called Sea Beys (Deryd Beyleri). 
It was under them that the feudal Sipdhis serv’ed with the fleet. 
Later, when this service was discontinued, each of them was 
charged with the supply and upkeep of a man-of-war.^ 

The Kaptan Paja was Beylerheyi of Gallipoli because Gallipoli 
was the seat of the original dockyard. And even after naval head- 
quarters were removed in 1516 to Istanbul, he continued to 
direct the new dockyard at the Admiralty (Tersdne), situated in 
the suburb of Calata eventually called Kasim Pafa, on the Golden 
Horn — which indeed, from this circumstance, is known in Turkish 
as ‘Admiralty Strait’ {Tersdne Bo^azi).^ Hence the Kaptan had 
immediately under him, on the one hand, a number of ofricers 
commanding vessels, and, on the other, a number of officials in 
charge of Admiralty affairs. But of the organization of Either 
before the displacement of galleys by sailing-ships little appears 
to be known. All persons on the Admiralty pay-list — who are 
said to have numbered no more than 2,364 during<the reign of 

*fopfuSf i,e. gunners; and ^Aylakds\ D’Ohsson, vii. 426, D’Ohsson states that 
the Aylakeis were more experienced seamen eptrusted with manoeuvres; but 
Redhouse gives the word’s meaning as ‘unemployed, casual worker’. 

* Encyclopaedia of I slam, art. ‘I^pud&n PaAa*. 

* Ibid. Galata up to the beginning of the sixteenth century was not dis* 
tingutshed from P^ra, the whole area going by the former name. — Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, art. ‘Constantinople*. 

* Hammer, op. cit. 286-5. The fCaptans had precedence over aU the other 
vextrs, ranking immediately after the Grand Vezir and the ^eyltul-Isldm, — 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘IjLapudtn Pa^a*. 

* See DMDhsson, vii. 424. ^ 

’ Eftycl/opaedia oj Islam, art. ‘Constantinople’. 
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Murftd III, for example — were then r^arded as forming an ocak 
{Tersdne Oca^J They included captains, mates, marine offieiers, 
gunners, and guards. With the gradual abandonment of galleys, 
however, an order of precedence for the officers commanding 
the chief sailing-ships was at first unofficially, and at length 
officially, established. The abandonment of galleys affected the 
organization of Admiralty head-quarters also.* So it is impossible 
to say whether its officers, as we find them at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, had existed prior to this change or not. 

Just as Levend was a corruption of the Venetian Levantino, 
and Kaptan or Kapidan (as it was in early times pronounced 
and always written) of the Venetian capitano, so were the names 
given to the chief sailing-ships of the Ottoman na\7; viz. in 
order, Kapidana, Patrona, and Riyala, derived from the Italian. 
Their commanders were called Kapidana Beyi, Patrona Bryi, 8rc., 
all three being subordinate to the commander of the I^aptan 
Papa's galley of the type known as Boftarda (also of Italian 
origin), since, even when galleys were no longer in general use, 
this was maintained (until 1764) as a ceremonial vessel.* These 
three men-of-w’ar, of which alone the commanders enjoyed the 
title Bey, were knowm as Flag-ships {Sancak Ganileri), the rest 
being called Ships of the Line {Alay Gemileri).* I he Pafa had 
as his chief lieutenant for the management of the Admiralty a 
commissioner, appointed from among the ijocas of the Divdn, 
called Tersdne Emini. It was he that directed the construction, 

* Seyyid i* Employees of the Admiralty also went commonly 

by the name of *Azeb^ to the employment of *Azehx with the Heet at one 

time. Lettend was loosely used in a similar w'ay. According to 1 Iammer« op. ctt., 
280, 288, the term *Azeh was properly applied only to the paid (*0 /i 2 /#/j) 
Admiralty guard, the men of which, however, served also on the ships of the 
fkaptan, the Kdhya (see below, p. 104, n. i), and the der llnlz- ufui Stein- 

schi 01 hi\ The *Azebs^ again according to him (op. cit., 287), were organiiccd in 
companies (Bdliiks), each commanded by a He'h, consisting of 280 men, except 
those of the lyaptan, the Kdhya, and the B^s, which consisted of 350. 

* ft was reorgan^cd in 1682. — Cevdet, i. 155. 

^ For some time after sailing-ships began to replace galleys a« the chieT type 
of warship, the Kaptan continued to command from his Baf tarda, the 'lyaptan 
of the sailing-ships’ (Kalyonlar Kaptard), whom Cevdet describes as having ulcen 
the place of tjje earlier Serddr, sailing in the Kapidana, Eater, with the com- 
plete abandonment of galleys, the Admiral’s flagship was know n simply as Pam 
Gemisi (the Papa’s ship), ranking, of course, above the Kapidana. I he Kapi^ 
dana Bey*i now became merely the chief subordinate commander. — Cevdet, i. 
*57- ' 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 424sq. Kapidana, Patrona, Riyala vi tit derived 

lively frohri the V^enetian galea capitana (flagship), galea padrana (seconvl -in- 
command), and galea reale. — Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Riyala’. (irdinary w'sr- 

* ships were commanded by Kaplans, chosen from the He*Uex, commanders of 
Bdliiks (see above, note i), — Hanuner, op. cit., 287. 1 hey were promoted 

to be Vardiyan Bofis and ‘Imperial’ Revises. Vardiyan is from the Italian 
guardiano, and appears to be connected with the uae of gollcy-slavcs. Perhaps 
the Veerdiyan Bufis and Impedal Rt*tses were the commander* of the principal 
galleys^ before the adoption of sailing-ships, ^ • 
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repair, and armament of ships, and, through another conunissioner 
(EiUfdrlar Endnf) and an inspector {Enb&lar Nd?in), apparently 
subordinate to him, was responsible for all naval stores. The 
Admiralty had also an Intendant {Tersdne Kdftyasi) who com- 
manded its guards, a Clerk of the Ships {fCalyotd^ Kdtibi), a 
record-keeper {Tersdne Re'isi), and a paymaster {Sergi Endm). 
I’he Harbour Master {Liman Re'isi), who also enjoyed the title 
of Bey, completes the list of its officials.* 

Like other provincial governors, the Kaptan Paja had a Divdn, 
which sat in his mansion at the Admiralty. ^ He was also responsible 
for public order in Calata and ICdsim Pa§a, Just as the A^a of the 
Janissaries, the Bostanci Bofi, the Cebeci Baft, and the Topfu 
Baft were responsible for other districts in the capital and its 
vicinity. To enforce it he used a system similar to theirs: of 
guard-houses from which patrols would make rounds of neigh- 
bouring streets and markets. Only in the district under the 
jurisdiction of the Kaptan Pofa these police were called ‘sailors’, 
and seem actually to have been officered by sea-captains. We 
read at least of nightly patrols, in the seventeenth century, con- 
ducted by no less than thirty-five such captains. The prison in 
which convicts condemned to the galleys were confined when 
on shore was situated near the ^aptan’s Divdn-housc. It was 
controlled immediately by the Intendant of the Admiralty.^ 

On the Admiralty pay-roll in the eighteenth century, besides 
these officers and officials, were all the subordinate commanders, 
the master mariners and master gunners, the Pofa's fovuf, the 
head A^a, and a number of (^avufes under him — about one 
thousand persons in all, so it is said.'* Up to the reign of Mahmud 
I (1730-54) the lack of skilled seamen was partially supplied by 
an arrangement come to with the captains of certain merchant 
ships plying in the Ottoman ports of the Levant. They and their 
crews were engaged to serve with the fleet in war time, in return 
for a remission of the payment of customs duties <n time of peace. 
By this compact the Admiralty procured the services of some 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 435. Hammer, op. cit., 286-7, mentions a Kdftya apart from, 
and superior to, the Tersdne Kd^yasi; also a Tersdne Kdtibi, a Tersdne Riis- 
named, a Maf^zen Kdtibi (perhaps equivalent respectively to the Kalyonlar 
Kdtibi, the Tersdne Re*tsi, and the Sergi Emfni, rr>ne of whom figure in his list), 
a Liman Kdtibi (equivalent to the Liman Re'isi ?), and a Zinddn Kdtibi, 'Sekretdr 
des Bagno*, presumably in charge of the registers of galley-slaves. 

* Encyclopedia of Islam, art. *f<Lapud&n Pa^a*. 

^ * 0 ^mbn Nfiri, Belediye, i. 915-16. 

^ Seyyid Mu$tafd, iii. 91. llie members of this paid personnel were called 
Gedikli fCalyoncular, ^exceptional sailors’ — exceptional because of being so paid. 
Accor^ng to Hammer, op. cit., 288, in the seventeenth century (.^) the *Azebs 
numbered 1,364, the caulkers {^alfatds), who were recruited from the 'Acend 
Oj/am,^od or 6^, jmd the gunners 40 og: 50 (baving earlier numbered 500 or 
6^ als^. « 
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two thousand experienced mariners — ^though the account^ left 
by European observers of the manner in which merchant shipping 
was navigated rather later in the century suggest that even these 
professional sailors were possessed of no remarkable skill. During 
Mahmild’s reign, however, the Admiralty was deprived even of 
this. In order to increase the Sultan’s revenues from the customs 
dues, a commissioner {Gutnriik Emtni) of the reign insisted that 
they should be paid on the cargoes borne in these ships.' Hence- 
forward, accordingly, the Admiralty had to rely on the officers 
and seamen on its own pay-roll. This deprivation no doubt 
contributed to the inefficiency of the navy in the ensuing war 
with Russia. 

By attaching many islands and coastal regions to the ^aptan’s 
eydlet, Suleyman had sought to provide the navy with sufficient 
resources.* In the eighteenth century these sancah still supplied 
the Admiralty with contributions in kind;' but they were not 
enough to meet all its wants ; and the remainder had to be provided 
for from the Miri* Nor were their revenues such as to satisfy 
the Kaptans of the age. So, like other great officers of state, they 
were in the habit of augmenting them by the sale of places — in 
this case captaincies — usually to hangers-on at court. I'hc captains 
then sold subordinate posts, and so on;* with the result that the 
officers of every grade went indeed so far as to sail on the yearly 
summer cruise — which the islanders and inhabitants of the ports 
that they called at dreaded as a plague of locusts — but could 
count as scarcely more than passengers. Navigation they left 
to provincial Greek pilots, who worked, however, in the most 
disadvantageous circumstances. For not only were they obliged 
to engage totally inexperienced assistants, picked up at the eleventh 
hour in the streets of the capital, so that they accounted themselves 
lucky to dispose of the service of Christian slaves and Maltese 
corsair prisoners; but they were threatened with death for the 
least misadventure.* Misadventures were common. For these 
pilots were quite unequal to the management of men-ol-war, 
few of them knowing even the use of the compass or how to take 
meridian dbservations.’ Nor were their difficulties lessened by 
the build of the ships they were engaged to navigate, though, as 
was generally agreed an'long European students of the time, the 
Ottomans showed greater ability in building ships than in manning 

* Seyyid MustafS, iii. 92* . t- . . ... 1 

' ' Juchereau, i. loi. Under Bflyezid II a special tax had been imposed on 

Istanbul and other cities to pay for shipbuilding. — Seyyid Muspif^. *• 

* Though the Admiralty finances had been reformed in 1682 by lyara Mu^t***® 

Fa^a, the Grand Vezfr.-^ewdct, i. 155- , . • 

^ llioniton, i. 42, 44. • • * Juchereau. 1. 102. » 

® Juchereau, i. 102-3; Eton, 77"8- ^ Eton, 208-9. ^ 
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thet^.i Two types of ship were in use: caravellas and frigates.^ 
They are said to have been too high dedced, too short, and ill- 
rigged. And though they were fast sailers, ^ their lower-tier guns 
were so placed as to be easily submerged in the slightest ^e.‘* 
Their ordnance in particular was defective. For not only were 
they frequently mounted with guns of varying calibre, but the 
ammunition supplied was no less frequently found to fit none 
even of these variegated guns.* 

This is a dark picture. But though it is chiefly derived from the 
descriptions of Europeans, most of whom were imbued with 
prejudices against the Grand Signor and his co-religionists, it is 
supported by Ottoman writers themselves. From all accounts one 
point at least emerges clearly : that what contemporary Europeans 
called ‘Turks’ — ^that is, Turlrish-speaking Moslems — did not shine 
as sailors:* the navy being very strikingly dependent, in its 
seafaring as opposed to its military aspect, on Greeks from the 
islands and coasts of the Aegean and Arabic-speaking Moslems 
from the North African Regencies. And in this judgement the 
fact is evidently reflected that the Ottoman navy was not, if such 
an expression may be used, an indigenous Ottoman product. No 
doubt few great powers have been maritime in origin, as were 
Venice and Genoa. Even the Portuguese, of whom in their era 
of empire-building a Chinese is reported to have said that they 
were, like fish, bound to expire if removed from the water, built 
up their sea power after having won their kingdom from the 
Moors by warfare on land. But not only was the Ottoman case 
similar in this to the Portuguese; the Ottoman state was also 
conditioned in an extraordinary manner by the traditions of its 
forerunners, who had no naval organization at all. Hence the 
Sultans’ navy had always something about it of the anomalous. 
That its admiral should be at the same time a provincial pa^a 
was not, in the circumstances, inconvenient, odd though it may 
seem. His introduction into ibe Dtvdn, on the other hand,’ was 
attended, as we have remarked, with disastrous consequences. 
Yet the fact that the navy stood in this manner outside the frame- 
work of the Ruling Institution as deteitnined by inherited tradi- 
tion proved eventually of advantage not only to itself but to 
governmental institutions as a whole. The point is noticed by 
an eighteenth-century European; and it was true: the navy having 

* Thornton, i. 292-3 ; cf. Eton, 77-8. 

* Juchereau, i. 101; Eton, 75. In Turkish these ships were called f^aravela 
and Firfiata (the latter term having earlier been applied also to a galley — see 
above, p. 96, n. 5). 

^ Eton, 77-8. * Ton, iii. 20; cf. ibid. ii. 250 and Eton, 83. 

* Ton, iii- 21 ; Juchereau, i. 102-3. 

* Thamton, i. 77-(I, it is true, considered the ‘Turks’ the equals of the Greeks 
in navigatidn. 
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been adopted from the infidels, fewer prejudices stood in the 
way of its reform than in that of any other state service.* It was 
accordingly in the nav’}^ and by a Kapfatt^ that some of the earliest 
and most striking refonns were introduced. 


V. THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 


The central administration of the Empire was modelled on those 
of former Moslem states. Its pattern was the administration of 
the ’AbbSsid Caliphate — which was itself much influenced by 
Sasanian traditions — as modified in turn by the (^aznevids and 
the Selcukids. In all these organizations there were three principal 
departments, though subdivision sometimes disguised the scheme 
of their arrangement. This was, so to speak, triangular. At the 
apex of the triangle stood the niler s general deputy, most often, 
though not invariably, called tvazir, or, as pronounced in 'Eurkish, 
vezir. At its other points stood two principal officials, who 
managed, one everything to do with correspondence, the registra- 
tion of documents, and the issue of commands and regulations, 
and the other everything to do with the reception of revenues and 
their expenditure.^ In all cases the officials of the latter two 
departments were subordinate to the holder of the first office. VVc 
shall therefore start with a description of this. 

The office of wazir dated from the early days of Isl&m, and is 
thought to have been an inheritance from the Sasanian Empire.* 
Ever since the term had come into use in early 'Abb4sid days, 
every Moslem ruler of any actual, if not theoretical, independence 
had had his wazir and as a rule the grander the monarch the 
more important had been the minister, not merely because the 
whole state concerned was more powerful, but because of the rcla- 



* Eton, 79. , 

* I bn UsldOn in the famous Introduction to his History explains that *anairs 

of slate and their ^ministration do not exceed four*, i.c. are of only four kinds, 
namely, (i) defend (both of the state from external attacks and of the people 
from internal disorders, including crime), (ii) correspondence and the issuing 
of orders, . - . ^ r 

timate l 

master of the money and tax-collection T and (iv) that of the 
(ffdcib), Ibn Ualdan goes <91 to explain, however, that under the AbbftsicJs 
the first three departments were all subordinated to the only me »*^^***]J” 

remaining outside his competence. — Kitdh el-ibar^i. 1 97-9. I he fourth aepart- 
ment was represented in the Ottoman scheme by the Imperial Houscholo. ^ 

* The word is now usually derived from the Pchlevi vftV, meaning ju ge > 

■ not, as is commonly stated, from the Arabic root uazara, *to * “JV' , 5 ? * 

The Arabic adaptation of the word is, however, pre- Islamic, since in the lyur 
(SOra 20. v. 30, &c.) the term is applied to Aaron. , , . , , 

* Their ptedecetsots, the Umayyad Caliphs, had employ^ .w 

‘aecreuriea’. Ibn ^alddn, lo<i cit., jefers to the employnjfrnt by tKe \Jjn*yy^* 
of toazirs; but this appears to be incorrect. • 
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tions between minister and monarch. For as, under the influence 
of Persian example, growing grandeur had repeatedly encouraged 
Moslem dynasts to become more and more unapproachable, so 
the real control of their realms devolved more and more on their 
toazirs. The authority of zcaztrs varied in fact between what cer- 
tain Moslem theorists of government have called ‘the Wazirate of 
Execution’ and ‘the Wazirate of Delegation’.' The minister whose 
authority was executive merely carried out the monarch’s com- 
mands. He whose authority was delegated acted on his own 
initiative, though he continued of course to be responsible to the 
monarch for his actions. This distinction does not seem, however, 
to have been formal. The initiative of ministers, under Ottoman 
rule, at least, seems in practice merely to have varied inversely 
with the vigour of their masters, except when the latter were so 
much preoccupied by the waging of war as to have little time left 
for the consideration of other affairs. 

Under the earliest Sultans their chief ministers were called, not 
vezir, but pervdne, or pewdneci,^ a usage inherited from the 
Selcukids of ^onya.^ I'he title vezir indeed was first conferred 
on a military commander ;♦ and, perhaps on account of the pre- 
cedent thereby set up, continued, or at least soon after came, to 
denote the highest rank — as opposed to an office — in the hierarchy 
of the Ruling Institution, a rank which several persons, including 
the chief minister, might hold simultaneously. Nevertheless, the 
title pervdneci implied no especial subordination of its holders to 
the Sultan’s orders. For the ministers of the earliest reigns enjoyed 
the greater independence in the management of affairs, as the 
Sultans they served were occupied in almost ceaseless warfare. 
Consequently, when under Mehmed the Conqueror kdndns were 
drawn up, or collected,* defining the position and functions of the 
various officers of state, the chief minister was referred to as the 

* Wizdret el-tenfisf and tuizdret see e.g. el-Mfiw^rdi, el-^Ahkdm el- 

Sulfdrdya (trans. Fagnan^ 24), and Ibn l^lald^n (loc. cit.)* 

* Pervdne (Persian) has among many others the meanings of both ‘a com- 
mander or inspector* and ‘a royal patent or diploma*. Hence its use ‘without 
the Turicish ending ci (here signifying *one that issues*) in the fi^st sense, and 
with it in the second, to denote a minister. 

^ Encyclopaedia of Islam^ art. *Wazfr*; K^prOlUzade, Selcukliler Zamaninda 
Anadoluda TUrk Medemyeti ii. 204). r 

^ Encyclopaedia of Islam fZrt,*'Wzzlr\ Timurta^, the commander in question, 
may, as is here sug^sted, have been regarded as the first Ottoman Grand (Ulu) 
Fezlr, but hardly in the sense in which that term was later understdod. For 
he seems never to have been the Sultan*8 Pervdneci, but merely the first pofa 
of three fugs (sec below, p. 139), and principal Beylerbeyi (cf. art, ‘Ttmur- • 
tA^*). 

^ Though no ftdndn-ndmes, or collections of kdndns, earlier than the reign 
of II have come to light, individual kdndns are known to have been 

promulg|fed*by that Sultan’s predecessors^ see Q,T,E»M,, No. 13, Appendix 3 
(introduction to the J^dndn-ndmei All *Opndn). 
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Sultan's ‘absolute representative’.' Moreover, owing to the jycu- 
liar distinction now attached to the vezirate as a rank, he was 
called no longer pervSneci, but Great or Greatest (whence our 
‘Grand’) Vezir {Ulu Vezir or Veziri » The Ottomans thus 

reverted to earlier Moslem practice in entitling their chief minister 
tM-arfr, but were obliged to modify it by qualifying the title with 
the epithet ‘Great’ because they had already modified it by con- 
ferring the title on several persons at once as a mere mark of rank. 

Up to the time of the conquest of Constantinople the office of 
chief minister had been filled by free Moslems, beginning, under 
Orh&n, with that Sultan’s reputed brother, 'Aia’u’l-Din.' One 
family in particular, ^andirlt by name, had at intervals served 
Orhin’s successors for four generations in this capacity, its fourth 
representative, indeed, being actually in office when the conquest 
took place.* Meanwhile, however, the Sultans, as we have in- 
dicated, had adopted, with the growth of their dominions, an ever 
more autocratic mode of rule, to support which they had brought 
into being the Household and the standing army, manned almost 
exclusively by their slaves, and now largely recruited by the 
devfirme levy, that we have described. That the chief office of 
the Ruling Institution should be held by a free Moslem was by 
this time, therefore, something of an anomaly. Mchmed is said 
to have regarded the prestige acquired by the Uanddrlls with some 
jealousy,* to have borne a personal grudge against his minister, 
Halil Pa^a, and to have suspected him of being in treacherously 
close relations with the Byzantine court.* However that may be, 
he dismissed and executed him in the very year of the conquest, 
and chose in his place a Kapi Kulu, MahmOd Pa^a ‘Adcni.’ 

Thereafter, though another ^andftrl! served Mehmed’s succes- 
sor for a short period,* the Grand Vezirs, as long as the Ruling 
Institution was maintained on a servile basis, were regularly chosen 
froqj among the slave officials. And from the date of the conquest 
to the later da^s of Suleyman the Magnificent— some hundred 


' Vektli Muflak (Arabic, et-waktl el-muflak). 

^ Ulu, Turkish. A' fern, superlative of Arabic ‘Afim. 

' Eneyelopatdia of Islam, art. ‘'AlS al-DIn 

* Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Cendereli’. The four ministers in question 
were: (i) Kara Halil— served. MurSd I; (ii) his son 'Ali--seryed BSywid I; 
(iii) his son Ibrahim — served^Mehmied I and Murikd II; (iv) his son Ualll 
served MurAd II and Mehmed II. Various spellings of the name are given, 
viz. Qendereli, Cendereli, Qenderli. Candarll. Tht latter, which we have used, 
seems to be hivoured by modem Turkish historians. 

. * Seyyid Mu^tafil. i. 56-7. - , 

^ Encyclopaedia of Islam, art, *Cendereli . 

’ *Aa. ii. 4. According to D’Ohsson, vii. 152^ Mehmed, after ridding him- 
aelf of yam CandArll. sought to dispense with the scn ices of a vezir altogether. 
He appointed MahniQd Pa^a only after eight months. / 

• Ibtahim the son of yalil served Bfiyczld II from i497<o 1499 (^eEncyclo- 

pwziia of Islam, art. ‘CcndercU*). • _ 
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yeacs — they approximated more closely than at any other period 
to the ideal ‘vezirs of execution’. For Mehmed II, Selim I, and 
Suleym&n were rulers of peculiar vigour. But owing to the retire- 
pient of Sule3rm&n towards the end of his reign into a comparative 
seclusion, and still more to the preoccupation of his successors 
with private extravagance, the Vezirs — henceforth generally known 
as Sadri A'zem (Greatest Dignitary)* — though still Kapi Kultts, 
then came into their own. Nevertheless, with the exwption, per- 
haps, of Damad Sokollu Mehmed Pa?a, who ruled the Empire for 
thirteen years after the death of Siileymln,* and the four members 
of the Kopriilii family, who saved it from collapse at the end of 
the seventeenth century,^ the Grand Vezirs were unable effectively 
to replace the Sultans of the great days. In the first place, the 
Vezirs’ tenure of office, which had always been dependent upon 
the Sultans’ continued favour, was made many times more pre- 
carious than before, when the factors attendant on the Sultans’ 
retirement came into play. For their retirement placed the Sultans 
at the mercy of the Harem and the eunuchs, from whose intrigues 
their knowledge of the world, especially after the institution of the 
‘cage’ system,* was too slight to protect them: hence the attempt 
by Qorlulu *Ali Pa^a, recorded above, to reduce the eunuchs’ 
influence.* And in the second, no substitute for governmental 
genius such as was displayed by two at least of the Kdpruliis, even 
the first of whom was only conventionally a Kapi Kulu,^ was any 

* Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘§adr A‘?am*. The title was habitually con- 

tracted to $adr^A*!^em by omission of the *i 44 fet\ just as ^ddi-asker was 
contracted from "Asker, 

* Grand Veztr from 1565 (a year before the accession of Selim II) to his 
murder in 1579 (five years after the accession of Murfid III). He was a Bosnian 
by birth, Sokollu being the Turkicized form of his real name Sokolevich. He was 
damad, *son-in-law*, by his marriage with Esmi^an Sult&n, daughter of Selim II. 
— Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Sokollu’. The year of his elevation to the Grand 
Veziratc appears to be wrongly given in this article as 1568, which was two 
years later than the death of Svileymftn, whom he served in this capacitv for 
fifteen months. 

^ (i) Metimed Pa^a, Grand Veztr from 1656 to his death in 1661 ; (ii) his son 
Fk^il Abmed PaM, Grand Veztr, in immediate succession to his father, from 
1661 to his death in 1676; (iii) Fft^il Mu$taf^ Pa^a, son of (i), Grand Veztr 
from 1689 till killed on campaign in 1691; (iv) HQseyn Pa^a, -lephew of (i), 
Grand Veztr from 1697 to his retirement in 1702. The family was of Albanian 
orij^n. Mebmcd Pa^a distinguished himself particularly by the energy with 
which he restored the Empire to order; Fft<j[il Al^med by his generalship; F& 4 il 
Mu^pi^ And I^Qse^m by their economic reforms. It was under Hilseyn that 
the Peace of Carlovitz was signed with Russia, Austria, Poland, and Venice. 

A fifth member of the family, Nu*mfin Pa^a, son of Mu^t^fd, servea as Grand 
Veztr from 170a to 1710, but was less successful and was dismissed in the latter^ 
year. He became a damad by marrying *A'ife SuUftn, the sister of Mu^taf^ II** 
— Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. *K 5 prCklil*. 

* See above, p, 37, 

» Sec ab9ve, p. 76. 

^ Het»was appar^ly a Moslem by birth and owed his first employment — ^in 
the Ifalvd'i^dm of tl^ Outside Service of the Household (see App. B (c) a (iii)) 
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longer available after the system of education for office and 
advancement by merit was corrupted. * 

The Grand I'eztr, though he was the Sultan’s ’absolute repre- 
sentative’, had no direct authority over two important institutions 
of state, namely, the Imperial Household and the ‘l>eamed Pro- 
fession’.' But otherwise he was all-powerful, controlling all 
appointments both in the army and the administration central and 
provincial alike.^ He was further required not only to manage the 
affairs of the army but also, if necessarj’, to command it in war, 
and, like the generals of the various infantry corps, to supervise 
the preservation of law and order in the capital. Moreover, he 
represented the Sultan as chief disp)enser of justice, in virtue of 
the latter’s office as /mam. In the early days of the Empire the 
Sultans, emulating some previous Moslem dynasts, had dispensed 
justice in person.^ But they had usually done so with the assistance 
of ^er'i magistrates, since even if they gave decisions according 
to their conception of what was just, or in deference to some 
established custom, such decisions were supposed to conform with 
the rulings, or the implicit intentions, of the iieri'a. So when the 
Grand Vezirs came to take their place, and presided over the 
highest court of law, they did so likewise in company with 
magistrates, to whom they handed over cases actually provided for 
in the $erVa — and so admitting of no arbitrary solution — and 
w'hose advice they might seek regarding others.^ But the authority 
of the minister on the one hand, and of the magistrates on the 
other, was not mutually exclusive. On the contrary, the authority 
of both extended over all the cases brought before the court ; that 
of the Vezir in virtue of his general mandate from the Sultan- 
Imdm, that of the magistrates because the $eri’a was supposed to 
be amplified, rather than supplemented, by 'urfi and 'ddt rulings.* 
Nevertheless, the position of the Vezir being superior to that of 
the magistrates, he was likely to settle all cases in any way doubt- 
ful. •As we shali see, this undefined division, or overlapping, of 
powers prevailed also in the provinces, where the Sultan was 


— to a meeting with a fellow townsman employed in the Imperial Kitchens tee 
i* 68 ^ 

* The Learned Profession was under the control of the $fybii l^IMm and 
the two ^d^-askers (sec be]o^'» ch. ix). 

* D'Ohsson, vii. 156; Hammer, 82*3. .. .. ^ 

* Up to the reign of Mel>rncd the Conqueror (see Seyyid Muftafa, i. 59), 

like the Selcu^id Sultans of Konya (see KdprtiltiMdc, *Selcukl%ler Zamantnda 
Anadoltida Turk Medemyeti^ M,TM» ii. 199 a^ve, p. 27* 

* * The judges concerned were: (a) the askert of Rumcha and Anato 

at Friday and Imperial LHvdns (held, up to the mid-seventeenth century on 
Saturdays, Sundays, Mondays, and Tuesdays, thereafter only on 
Tueadaya); (i) the of latanbul, Eyyub, and 

day DMtm. (See M.TM. i. loi, 503. so^^^**"*""*"* 

TevVil.) » See above, p.*23. 
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represented by the local governors. It was equally responsible for 
the*fact that, when, as chief guardian of law and order in the 
capital, the Grand Vezir went his weekly rounds of the markets, 
to ensure the proper observance of craft and trade regulations, 
and to apprehend and punish criminals and wrongdoers, he was, 
as we have remarked, accompanied by the feJdt of the capital.* 

The Sultan signalized the delegation of his powers to the Grand 
Vezir by confiding to him his signet ring,^ with which various 
important depositories were sealed. And a demand for its return 
was the sign of his dismissal from office. The ministers of early 
times would wear this ring on their fingers. Those of later times 
kept it in a cloth of gold purse in their pockets.^ The Sultan 
further honoured the Grand Vezir by allowing members of his 
Household to wait on him. Thus the Agas of the Stirrup would 
do so once a week; and the Grand Vezir would be escorted 
between his own residence and the palace by the ^avu§ Baft and 
a number of his men.* Moreover, the Grand Vezirs had several 
peculiar rights. Thus they alone might correspond with the sove- 
reign;® they alone might, like the Sultans, when placed in com- 
mand of the army, carry the Prophet’s Standard to war.* In later 
times, indeed, as they became more powerful in fact, so their posi- 
tion became more august. Thus all functionaries, ‘learned’ and 
‘lay’ alike, except the ^eyhii’l-Isldm, were obliged on entering the 
minister’s presence to kiss the hem of his robe and whereas they 

* The Grand Veztr made his ordinary rounds after the Wednesday Dtvdn 
(see M.T.Af. i. 503 sq.)* By D’Ohsson’s time, however, the of Istanbul 
no longer accompanied him — ^vii. 157. Cf. Hammer, op. cit., 85. 

* So historians will refer to the elevation of Grand Vezirs by saying: *He 
attained the signet of the Sovereign of the World* {Nd*ili tnuhru §ahriydri cehdn 
olmuftu), — *Ati, ii. 137. 

^ Seyyid i. 59; D'Ohsson, vii. 153-4; Hammer, op. cit., 94~5; Lybyer, 

166. The depositories se^ed with the imperil signet were the financial Record 
store (Mdliye Defter^bdnesi), the Outside Treasury of the Serdy (Dif ffazine)^ and 
the general archive store (Defter-l^dne), The so-called Journal Bag (Ruzfutme 
K{sesi)vjBS likewise sealed with it. Apparently this contained r;scords of the rulings 
pronounced in the Veztr's court (see M,T,M, i. 507, 509, 512 — ICdnun-ndme of 
'Abdu’r-RahmAn Tevki*i), In early times the signet was delivered to the Grand 
Vezir in his own mansion by a court official, but from the reign of Ahmed I it 
was presented to him by the Sultan in person. When the Sultan desired to 
dismiss a Veztr he likewise sent a court official, usually the J^a^lcilar Kdltyasi, 
to retrieve it. — Grand Vezirs, on dismissal, were obliged to leave the capital 
immediately. c 

* Lybyer, 166, citing *Ali, with reference to the practice of the reign of 
Mehmed II. The Ji^dAn^ndine of ‘Abdu’r-Rahmln Tevjp^i shows that by the 
seventeenth century the Alas of the Stirrup attended at all Dtvdns,' But they 
(and the BdUik commanders) then waited on the Grand Vezir on Thursday 
mornings also, when there was no Divdn, perhaps by way of preserving this' 
privilege (sec M.TM, i. 506— The Thursday Kdndn), 

^ M/TJM, i. 499 ('Abdu’r-Rahmiki); Hammer, op. cit., 93. 

^ Ibid. 500. 

’ D*Ohamn, vii. x^. The Vesdr usually prevented them from doing so, out 
of oourftsy. presenting his hand instead. ^ 
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were all accessible at any time to any member of the public in 
their offices, the Grand Vezir might only be approached b^ the 
eminent after they had applied for an interview, except when he 
sat in his law court or held public audience once a month.' But 
perhaps the most striking evidence of the transference of leader- 
ship, if not of ultimate power, from the Sultans to the Grand 
Vezirs in later times was the creation of the Sublime Porte. For 
till then all the chief affairs of state were attended to in the Sultan’s 
palace. The Grand Vesir then had only a private house, where 
he dealt with minor matters. But in 1654 Mehmcd IV presented 
Dervif Mehmed Pa§a with an official residence, which was thence- 
forth, under the names Pofa J^apisi (the Pofa's Gate) and BM 
*AU (High Gate, or, more pompously. Sublime Porte),' inhabited 
by that minister and his successors. This vast building was not 
however, only a residence, for the Grand Vezir, his family, his 
household, and his guards. It was also a public office, at which 
their duties were discharged by all the chief functionaries of the 
administration except those which dealt that matters of finance. ' 
As we have explained, the title vezir was applied, by the fif- 
teenth century, to a number of persons simultaneously, 'rhese 
were usually provincial governors of the highest grade ; for with 
the title the Sultan delegated full authority to them ; so that they 
might issue imperial orders called Fermdn,* and in some cases 
might strike coins in his name. Under Mehmed the Conqueror, 
however, the rank was conferred also on officers other than the 
Grand Vezir resident in the capital. This innovation was made 
partly because the Sultan and the Grand Vezir were frequently 
absent, either together or singly, on campaign, and partly in order 
to provide them with councillors of fit dignity. For when the 
Grapd Vezir was placed in command of the army, some one had 
to take his place. When the Sultan commanded the army himself, 
the Grand Vezir accompanied him; and so some one had tt* be 
left*n charge at*the capital. Finally, when the war was in Europe, 
it was thought desirable to charge some important officer with 
the maintenance of security in Asia, and, when it was in Asia, 
with the maintenance of security in Europe. Hence at firet two, 
and later, in the sixteenth century, as many as nine, V ezirs vvere 
created, who, when the nfeed arose, were employed in these various 

* Ibid. ’176-7. 1. u 

* For Arabic el-'AH. Hanuner, op. cit., 95, conaiden it probable that 

• the name Bdbi 'Alt waa applied earlier to the Sultan ’a palace, and waa tranalerreu 

to that of the Grand Vesir together with effective power. 

’ D’Ohaaon, vii. 158, 174 aq.; Encyclopaedia of hlam, art. Conauntinople • 

* Seyyid Mustaffl, i. 91. They alao had the right to draw the Sulwn a mono- 

gtam ouled on documents (8« below, p. 1 17). ^ , 
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ways. Owing to the fact that the councils at which they assisted 
vftrH habitually held in a domed chamber in the palace, they 
came to be known as Kubbe (Dome) Vezirs, They were numbered : 
Second Vestr, Third Vezir^ and so on. Sometimes they were given 
command of forces on minor expeditions, in which case they were 
entitled Serddr for the occasion. Each would maintain a con- 
siderable body of household troops, which they would station, 
part at their mansions in the capital, part on their estates in the 
neighbourhood, where they kept their tents, pack animals, and 
war equipment. They would use these as their bodyguards on 
campaign, and would set out in the company of a number of 
Janissary ortas and some divisions of the standing cavalry, being 
joined at their destination by the local governors with their house- 
hold and feudal troops.* Vezirs appointed to replace the Grand 
Vezir when he was commanding in the field were called Kaim- 
makdm.^ It was generally the Second Vezir that was given this 
duty. He enjoyed for the time being almost all the authority of 
a Grand Vezir except in the area where the army was operating, 
though less than his pomp. For since most of the principal officers 
and officials of the administration would accompany the Grand 
Vezir on campaign, the Kffim-makdm had to support him at home 
only the officers and officials that were also appointed to replace 
them. This curious system dated from the days when the Sultans 
led their armies to war in person. Their chief ministers followed 
them, leaving substitutes at the capital. And in later times it was 
continued even when the Sultans remained at home and the Grand 
Vezirs commanded. As w^ars were extremely frequent and the 
Grand Vezirs did generally command, the appointment of Kffitn- 
makdms was common ; so that in biographies of Grand Vezirs we 
often find that immediately before their elevation to the highest 
rank they had held that of Kd^itn-maMm, Kd'im-makdms were 
also appointed during the ‘interregnums’ that occurred when a new 
Grand Vezir was promoted from some provincial governorship.^ 

As well as on the Kubbe Vezirs the rank of vezir was also 
from the later fifteenth century conferred on certain other high 
dignitaries of state.^ And the number of persons holding it was 
gradually multiplied, especially after the decline of Ottoman in- 
stitutions had set in, to such an extent* that the rank no longer 
bore its former prestige. Hence in the middle of the seventeenth 
century the Kubbe Vezirs were reduced in number, and early in 
the eighteenth were abolished altogether. Thenceforward there 

* M.TM. i. 499-500 {J^dnitn-ndme of 'Abdu’r-Ra]t^n^n Tevki'i); Seyyid 
Mu$tafA> i. 59; D'Oh^n, vii. 212; Encyclopaedia of Islantt art. *Wazir’. 

* Literaliy, ^standing in the station (of)*. Cf. above, p. 61. 

^ D*Oh8aon, vii. 158; i, loc. cit.; Hapuner, op. cit., 96, 136-7. 

^ FoP instance, thh Ni^dnei and the Defterddr (see below, pp. 124-128). 
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were seldom more than four or five persons, including the prime 
minister, of vezirial rank in the capital ; and at least two of Aese 
were members of the Household — one of them being the J^tshr 
A^asi — who had to do with public affairs only unoflicially. 'Fhe 
remaining veztrs were now as heretofore alf governors of pro- 
vinces.^ 

We may now pass on to the structure of the central administra- 
tion proper. As w^e have mentioned, governmental business in 
former Moslem states had generally been divided between two 
main sections of state officials, one of whom dealt with corre- 
spondence, the issue of orders, &c., and the other with financial 
matters. Thus the 'Abbisids and the ‘Great* SelculjLids had each 
had a Correspondence Office and an Office for the Issue of Orders 
on the one hand, and a Finance Office on the other and the 
Ottomans imitated them fairly exactly. Under the early * AbbAsids 
again each of these offices was called diwdn,^ But early in the 
tenth century when the Caliphs first fell under the domination of 
rebel rulers and controlled only a comparatively small area, and 
that no more than nominally, they no longer required an elaborate 
administrative machine. All these ditvdns therefore were amalga- 
mated in one and henceforw^ard the word diwdn^ as applied to 
a government office, acquired a new significance: it now meant 
the administration in general as opposed to the ruler’s court or 
household. Hence another name for the wazir came to be, as 
under the Great Selcukids, Sahib (Head of the) DivAn, Under the 
offshoot dynasty of Konya, however, the word seems to have 
undergone a further change in application. At any rate as well as 
the Sahib Dtvdn (who was an official other than the Pert?dneci) 
there w'ere, under these Sclcukid rulers, both a Registrar of Pro- 
perties {Emvdl Deftercisi) and a Privy Secretary {Mun§ii l/dff):^ 
so that divdn^ under this dynasty, w^ould seem to have been applied 
to jyhat later, under the Ottomans, was a department of the office 
of the Grand Vezir himself: his chancery or secretariat.^* But 

* Al>med Rftsim, ii. 309; Scyyid ii- 9»; DT)hMf n, vii. 212 ; Ham- 

mer, op. cit.,^1. 

“ (i) Correspondence Office called Dtti}dn €l~Resd*il ("AbhAsids) and lMvdn*e 
In^d (Selcuf^tds). (ii) Office for Issue of Orders called Dttcdn ( AhbA- 

sids) and Dtvdn^e (Scldbl^ids). (iti) Finance Office called IMwdn eUlJardc 

(Revenue) ('AbbAsids), Diwdn eUSaJakdi (Expenditure) ( AbbAsidii), tnvdn-e 
htffd (Selc^ds). , . 

* The Word (of Persian derivation) havinjr had originally the significance of 
‘register*. See Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. 

^ See Bowen, Lift and Times of 'All ibn */rd, 393. 

^ See KdprilKlzade, Selcuklilet Zatmtfdnda Anadoluda TUrk MedmyeUt 204. 
Under the ‘Great* Selcukids the Head of the Correspondence Office was also 
called MunfV, For these references to their govemracntsce, e.g., Ni?Am cl-Mu!k, 
Siydset Ndme, and el-BundAr% Ziduffit el-Nupra. , , ! . « 

* This chancery was indeed called Dtvdni HUmaydn JjCaUmi •(S^retanal 
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under the Ottomans the word no longer denoted either this or any 
otheV particular departfaient, or the administration as a whole. It 
denoted instead an official assembly, particularly that held at the 
palace and presided over by the Grand Vezh^. And we may con- 
veniently digress at this point to consider this usage in greater 
detail, since the status of many officials of the administration 
depended largely on their inclusion in or exclusion from these 
palace divdm. 

In this new sense divdn seems primarily to have betfn applied to 
public audiences of the Sultans. In early times they held these 
principally to dispense justice, but also to receive the homage of 
their ministers, to give audiences to ambassadors, and to preside 
over the distribution of pay to their standing troops. Up to the 
reign of Mehmed the Conqueror they continued to appear for 
the first and last of these purposes, as well as for the others, in 
public. But owing, it is said, to the lack of due deference shown 
to that Sultan by a petitioner on one occasion, Mehmed resolved 
to abandon this practice. He delegated his duties of judge to his 
Grand Vezir; but in order to maintain full control over the latter’s 
conduct in court caused a window to be pierced in the wall of the 
chamber where the court was held, from which, concealed by a 
grille, he might watch its proceedings unobserved.* This chamber, 
which from its dome gave their name to the Kubbe Vesirs, stood 
in the Middle or Second Court of the palace, the province of the 
Outside Service. And from the date of Mehmed’s withdrawal 
from the presidency of the court, he and his successors ceased to 
appear in it. For whether or not he had done so before, hence- 
forth they sat for audiences in another room,* just within the Gate 
of Felicity, which led into the Inner Court.' Such audiences, how- 
ever, were always preceded by the holding of assemblies in. the 
Dome Chamber, presided over by the Grand Veztr-, and it was 
to these that the term dtvdn was chiefly applied, though it covered 
also the receptions, when these followed them, in the Audience 
Chamber. But since the proceedings invariably began with the 
consideration of petitions by the prime minister and the Learned 

Department of the Imperial Dtvdn — ^the Arabic word ^alem being used meta- 
phorically for auch a department. Cf. below, p. 127, n. 9) ; but the dtvdn here re- 
ferred to is the Grand Veztr*s assembly and court. 

< See Seyyid MuatafI, i. 59. 

* Called (pronounced arz) Odast, *ard (Arabic) meaning * presentation* 
(of petitions) and hence 'audience*. The withdrawal by Mehmed from public 
presidency of the court occurred very soon after he had taken up residence in 
the palace, so the arrai^ment here described existed virtually from the begin- 
nings of the Serdy*s history. Whether the court was already held actually in 
the afterwards famous Dome Chamber, however, we have not been able to 
ascertain. Certainly the contrivance of a ^lle would seem to have dated from 
this change 4 n the Sultan's habits. *Adl, 59, ^lentions the Dome Chamber 
under h!^ section on Mehmed II but does not give the date of its construction. 
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Mfen that assisted him, in a more restricted sense it came to depote 
merely his court of justice.* More generally, on the other hand, it 
was applied to the meetings of any body' of officials. 'Fhus the 
councils of the general staff ol the Janissaries were likewise termed 
divdn. 

The Correspondence Office of the ^Abbftsids was represented 
in the Ottoman administration by the Grand Veztr^s Chancery, 
referred to above. And both excluded, but worked in concert 
with, a department for the Issue of Orders, The function of the 
latter office under the 'Abb&sids seems to have been to examine, 
and if necessary to correct, documents emanating from the former, 
and to affix to them some sign indicating that they were issued with 
the ruler’s authority. A similar office existed in the Great Seicukid 
administration, its chief official being called because the 

ruler’s sign in this case was called fu^ra, 'Fhe Ottoman ruler’s sign 
was likewise called t^^ra : it was an intricate monogram of each 
Sultan’s name and was used not only on documents but on coins. 
One of the two principal officials that ranked next (excluding the 
Kubbe Vestrs) after the Grand Vezir^ accordingly, was the AVfdwri, 
or Affixer of the Sign.^ For though under the ’Abbfisids and Selcu- 
kids the Affixer of the Sign was of less account than the official in 
charge of the Correspondence Office, ^ under the Ottomans he was 
not. The Chancery itself was of greater account than the office 
of the Ntfdnci, but because of its direct supervision by the Grand 
Veztr its principal functionary, called Re'isu'l-Kuttdb (Chief of the 
Secretaries),^ was in early Ottoman days of comparatively humble 
standing, and only attained to a prominent position, approximating 
to that of his 'AbbSsid and Seicukid prototypes, in the period of 
decline. Moreover, owing to the conservatism with which old 
fornas were clung to under the Sultans, even then the Re^is was 
never officially recognized as the equal of the Nifdnci, thouglt in 
fac^he had become far more important. 

The Re^isuH-Kuttdb was thus the Grand Vezir^s lieutenant for 
the direction of his Chancery. But the Grand Veztr had another 
general lieutenant, who, though of slighter public eminence, actual- 
ly ranked above the Re^is: he was called Kdhya Bey^ Moreover, 
owing to the assumption^of the Sultan’s judicial functions by the 

* For the ceremonial observed at Dtvdns of Audience, the paym^t of tr^p», 

«nd the reception of ambaesadors aee the Mniln-ndfu* of Abdu r-Rahmtn 
TevlfPi, Air.TJW. i. . . , 

* Further details regarding the Nifdnei and fuira and the iource* conaulted 

regarding them are given below, . _ ... 

* The Seicukid was certainly inferior to the Munfi . See el-Bundin, 

loc. cit., for the pre-eminence of the Mun(i’ and Muitauifl. 

* Arabic: kuttM ia the plural of kdtib. See the article in the «/ 

Islam, • • • * 

* i.e. Intendant. For the word Kdl^ya ace above, p. 60, n. 3. • ^ 
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Gr^d Vezir, the ^avuf Bofi, whose primary duty it was to 
conduct proceedings at the sittings of the court in which these 
functions were performed, came to attend more generally on 
the minister than on the monarch and so to be regarded as yet 
another of his lieutenants : it is for this reason that the Qavuf Baft 
appears not only as an officer of the Household but as a func- 
tionary of the administration.' In D’Ohsson’s description the 
Kdhya Bey, the Re’isii’l-Kuttdb, and the ^avuf Bofi figure as three 
ministers, below the Grand Vezir, whereas the Nifdnci and the 
Head of the Finance Department figure only as Councillors of 
State.2 But this designation was not applied to them in Ottoman 
parlance. D’Ohsson seems only to have applied it in order to give 
his readers an idea of their actual importance in the government 
by comparing them to the ministers of European states. They 
had gained this importance only as the importance of the Grand 
Vezir itself had increased, in virtue of being his lieutenants. It 
was never recognized officially ; and so neither the Kdhya nor the 
Re'is ever gained a seat in the Divdn, whereas the Nifdnci and 
the Head of the Finance Department had each had one from early 
times. Nevertheless, we may most conveniently begin our descrip- 
tion of the administration in detail with an account of these three 
lieutenants, in virtue of the prestige they derived from their 
immediate attachment to the Grand Vezir. D’Ohsson places the 
Kd/^a first, the Re’is second, and the Qavuf Bafi third. Officially, 
however, the Qavuf Baft was superior to the Re'is,^ while the 
Kdhya Bey, for reasons that will appear, had no standing at all. 
This being so, we propose to deal first with the Qavuf Baft, but to 
leave the Re'is till last, owing to his closer connexion with other 
officials. 

In late times the (^avuf Baft performed a variety of duties. [I'hey 
all had their origin, however, in his command of the ^avufes. 
These had originally attended the sittings of the Sultan’s court of 
justice for the purpose of seeing to the executian of the rulings 
there pronounced ; and they continued so to attend after the presi- 
dency of this court had devolved on the Grand Vezir. The Qavuf 

' Cf. above, p. 83. * 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 159 sq. Hammer, op. cit., loi, 126, follows D’Obsson in 
describing the Kdhya, the Re'ts, and the Cavuf Bafi as ministers, and even states 
that they were formally raised to this rank by the Grand Veztr Ibrahim under 
Ahmed III (reigned 1703-30). He does not inform us, however, what Turkish 
word was used as the equivalent of ‘minister’; and apart from the fact that tlK 
Dtvdtt was not reorganize to give these ‘ministers’ a place corresponding to their 
alleged elevation, the Turkish sources that we have consulted do not seem to beat 
him out, 

* See O.TKM., No. 13, Appendix, p. 12, and No. 14, Appendix, p. 18 
(kdndn-ndmei 'AB 'Opndn), the Qamf Bafi ranked directly i^er the BdUk 
Aiakai (sdb above, ,p. 83, n. i), whereas, the Re’ts, though above all the other 
aecretariesi tanked tidow the $Mr Emtm (see above, p. 84). 
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Baft gave them the necessary orders, and so played an impodant 
part in the proceedings of the court. By the eighteenth century 
he had come indeed to be reg^ded as its vice-president, and as 
such would hold preliminary sittings in order to save the minister’s 
time both by m^ing abstracts of the cases to be considered by 
him and by deciding which cases should be so considered and 
which should be brought before inferior tribunals. D’Ohsson 
describes him also as Minister of Police. But this is a misleading 
description. ‘ As we have seen, the duty of preventing crime and 
assuring the maintenance of order in the capital and the area sur- 
rounding it was performed by various general officers.* ’I'hc police 
duty performed by the (^avu^ Baft was still only that of executing 
sentences pronounced by the Grand Veztr and the ‘learned’ 
magistrates that were otherwise charged with the dispensation of 
justice. It is true that for this purpose he had at his orders the 
Janissary officers called MuMir j4^a, 'Assds Baft, a«id Subofi,*^ 
who, as we have remarked, were among those that were charged 
with more general police functions; but the (^.'atntf Baft was con- 
cerned in no way with the prevention, but only with the punish- 
ment, of delinquencies. It was the duty of the ^avufes under him 
to marshal petitioners, litigants, and accused persons in the Grand 
I 'ezir's court, to carry messages, and to execute certain sentences. 
Each of the fifteen companies of forty-two men into which their 
corps was divided was commanded by an officer, attached to the 
Grand Vezir’s staff and the whole corps was controlled by a C’om- 
missioner and a Secretary,"* whose duties included the detention of 
highly placed, and particularly of ‘learned’, persons at their oflicc. 
It was through the Commissioner that the (^avuf Baft transmitted 
his commands. The Secretary, for his part, registered the cases 
sent by the Grand Veztr to inferior courts, together with the 
names of the Qavufes charged with so transmitting them.* 

Qwring to his supervision of procedure at the (Jrand V ezir's 
court the (^avtif Baft came also more or less to control the action 
of two officials called Tezkereci,*> who.se duty it was alternately t‘> 
read the petitions submitted for the minister’s judgement, and 
note his decisions. ’^I’he Tezkerecis were officials of considerable 
importance. D’Ohsson places them first among his six ‘Secretaries 
of State’.? Their official*standing, however, was quite low. In the 

' Above, pp. 66, 104. * Sec Appendix A (b). 

* Below, Appendix C. 

^ Qawi^Uar Ern^ni and Q€wuflar KdtUn. 

* D^Ohsson, vii. 166-7, 174; Scyyid i. 60; Hammer, op. cit., 119, 

‘ Cf. Teskereli above, p. 49. The Tegfures hw concerned w®***.™ 

tioners presented for consideration. The Te^kerecii were entitled BUy^k (Orest) 
and Kaf&k (Little) respectively. D^Ohsson calls them ‘Maitres des . 

The othera being the MeMpfu jhe Teffi/dtfl the BeyH^t and th^ Kd^ya 
Hammer, op. cit., 127. * 
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^dn/in-ndme of Mehmed the Conqueror they appear as taking 
precedence only of the Re'is’s clerks, and some way below that 
functionary himself. < As well as their duties in the Vezir's court, 
they had that of drawing up the orders he sent out to the various 
government departments.* 

The Grand Vezir's Kdf^a was originally one of his personal 
servants, having nothing direct to do with the administration. But 
as the grandeur and responsibilities of the prime ministry in- 
creased, so the Kdhyashvp gained both in prestige aiid authority, 
till in the end it came to be filled regularly by high officers of 
state.* The Kdhya Bey, as he was by this time called, was then 
usually referred to as A^a Efendimiz ‘our A§a-Efendi ' He was 
the Grand Vezir’s general deputy, but particularly in home and 
military affairs.* Thus on feast days, when the functionaries of 
the Porte in general had a holiday, the Kdhya Bey was obliged 
to remain on duty while the Grand Vezir paid a round of cere- 
monial calls, to represent him in case of sudden crisis.’ Moreover, 
besides having himself two secretaries, one for general correspon- 
dence and the collection of dues accruing to himself and the Grand 
Vezir called Kdhya Kdtibi,^ and the other, called Kara Kulak,’* 
for messages passing between himself and the minister, he con- 
trolled also the Grand Vezir’s general secretary, called Mektdpfu,*^ 
and the Tefri/dtfi," or Master of Ceremonies. The latter, who had 
several assistants, kept registers of court ceremonial and of the 
prerogatives enjoyed by the various functionaries of state.** 

* 0 ,T,E,M.y No. 14, Appendix, p. 18. 

* M.T,M, i. 502 (Friday Dtvdn), 508 (Imperial Divan); D*Ohsson, vii. 169; 

Seyyid i. 60; Hammer, op. cit., 128. 

^ Abmed Rdsim, ii. 313, note. 

* To distinguish him from the Janissary officer of the same title (see above, 

p. 60, n. 3) he was called in full Vestr K&hya Beyi. ' * 

^ Abmed RAsim, loc. cit. A^a Efendi is a curious combination, since Efendi 
was applied generally to ‘Men of the Pen’, both * Ulemd and government secre- 
taries, and Aja to ‘Men of the Sword’. Hammer, op. cit., ^35, states thaf the 
Kdbya Bey and the Qavu§ Bofi ranked as A^as, whereas the Re'is ranked as an 
Efendi, 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 159. Cf. Hammer, op. cit., 103 seq, 

’ D’Ohsson, vii, 175-6. Cf. Hammer op. cit., 136. ^ 

* i.c. Secretary of rheKdl^ya, — D’Ohsson, vii. 170; Hammer, op. cit., 132-3. 

* D’Ohsson, vii, 175, note. Hammer, op. cit., 107. For the meaning of Kara 

iCtdait see Appendix C. ^ 

D’Ohsson, viii, 169. Mektdpfu from Arabic rfuktdb, ‘what is written, a 
letter’; and so, vriffi Turkish consonantal change and ending, ‘letter- writer’. 
Compare Kdtib, from the same Arabic root, ‘he ffiat writes*. Hammer, op. cit., 

1 31, differs from D’Ohsson in placing the Mektdpfu vinder the supervision, not 
of the Kdiya, but of the Re'ts, 

“ Teftffy Arabic verbal noun from forrafa^ ‘he showed honour to’, hence 
‘ceremony’ — in plural with Turkish ending. 

** D’Ohsson, vii. 170; Hammer, op. cit., 13 1-2. Hammer states that up to 
the reign oPAtumed III the TepifdtgVs o^ce fonned part of the Finance De- 
partment, and was only then transfened to the Sublime Porte. 
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The particular subordination of the A’dAya, the MekiUpfu, and 
the Tep^dtfi to the Grand Vestr was marked by the fact that 
w'hereas the Re’ts and the (7aruf Bofi usually dined at the Vesir's 
table, they dined daily apart and together, even in the late 
eighteenth century.* Yet by this time they were all, in fact, of 
eminence. For D’Ohsson is able not only to describe the Kdhya 
as first minister, but to describe the MektUpfu, the Tefrffdtfl, and 
even the Kdhya Kdttbi as three of the six Secretaries of State. 
The Kd^a, 'dhese lesser officials, and many of the clerks of their 
respective departments subsisted largely from the shares they 
received of the presents offered to the Grand Vezfr by persons 
freshly appointed to government employments. They were also 
allowed rations from the Vezfr's kitchens.* The A'd/i^aship, in- 
deed, was exceedingly remunerative in later times. Many of its 
holders contrived to make their fortunes while in office.* 

The Revisit’ l-Kuttdb, as his name implies, was primarily the 
principal secretary of the Chancery. Yet his authority seems even 
in early times to have extended beyond the Chancery proper and 
to have included a control of the principal secretaries of the 
T reasury and others, < though at the same time his official position, 
as we have indicated, was comparatively humble. 'Fhe business 
of the Chancery consisted in the conservation of all kdndns other 
than those concerned with finance and fief-holding, the prepara- 
tion of all imperial orders other than those concerned with financial 
matters, and the issue of brevets of authority, which went by 
various names according to their nature, to all provincial governors, 
military fief-holders, ‘learned’ office holders of various classes,* 
Kapici Bofis,^ secretaries of the administration, and beneficiaries 
of pensions derived from religious endowments. The department 
that .had to do with the conservation of the kdndns and the pre- 
paration of imperial orders was called Beylik, a word thought to 
be a corruption of Bitik, meaning ‘Document’;’ and it is perhaps 
an indication that the Beylik was originally synonymous with the 
Chancery as a whole that the latter was managed under the super- 
vision of the Re*is by another official called Beylikfi. 1 he issue 
of brevets, however, was at least in later times confided to two 
departments other than the Beylik, one of which was called 7’ahvfP 


* D’Ohsson, 176. ’ Ahmed RAstm, ii. 357. note. 

’ Ibid. ii. 312, note. ^ 

^ 0 ,TJEM,, No. 14, Appendix, i8 (Kdnan-ndmei AU O/wrfw). D OhMon, 
Hii. 166, states that this was still so in his time. i 

* i.c. of Mollds, Kd^s, Maderrises, Jmdms, and MUmalltt (see below, 
“h. ix.) 

• Above, p. 83. 

’ Obsol^ in Ottoman Turkish — see Redhouse, s.w. e a 

• Arabic tahndl. Verbal noun fg)m (tawtcala, ’he transferred , jnd so 

(Wttference, txanslatton*. * 
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an4 the other because the brevets issued to the first two 

classes of ‘learned* functionaries went by the first name, and those 
issued to minor ‘learned* men, Kapki Bofis, and secretaries of the 
administration, went by the second. Brevets issued to provincial 
governors were called berdt^^ those to military fief-holders dabf 
fermdnU They were the concern also of the Tahvtl office. 
Authorizations to draw pensions on religious foundations were 
likewise called berdty but they were issued by the office of RiTHs. 
In the eighteenth century the Chancery employed about one 
hundred and fifty clerks, of three grades.^ Controlling them were 
six officials, subordinate to the Beylikfi^ 

Besides his control of the Chancery, however, the Re'is had two 
other duties, the first of which was the drawing up of the com- 
munications called telhis from the Grand Vezir to the Sultan.^ 
And for the discharge of this duty the Re'is had another assistant, 
who, because he also signed receipts for the dues payable by newly 
installed military fief-holders with the word 'dmed\’f was known 
as the Amedci. The Re'ts^s second duty apart from the manage- 
ment of the chancery was to deal with foreign affairs, for which 
purpose he had to employ an interpreter.^ In the middle period 
of Ottoman history, however — that is to say, from the conquest 
to the onset of decay — the relations of the Porte with foreign powers 
were comparatively simple : the Sultan merely dictated his wishes 
and declared war if they were not respected ; so in these times the 
Re*h was little preoccupied with such matters. Even when a treaty 
was first concluded with infidel France, and when the first European 
ambassadors took up residence at the Gate of Felicity, the Grand 
Vezirs themselves carried out the negotiations involved, the Revises 


* Literally ‘heads’ — Arabic, plural of rds. In Turkish ‘a commyision, 
diploma’. 

* From Arabic berd'a^ ‘immunity, privilege’, and hence a diploma conferring 
the same. 

® Pronounced in Turkish Zapt, ()abf (Arabic), ‘holding,» maintenance*. Fer- 
mdn (Persian), ‘order*. 

^ Kdtibs (secretaries), $dgird$ (pupils, cf. p. 74 for Harem women called 
also by this name), and *Scharhlus* (so D’Ohsson — Hammer has "ScharhlV 
§drib&s ? $arbiis ? — we have not been able to ascertain the meanino; of this word). 

* These were: 

(i) The ^dndneu. He looked up J^dn&ns relevant to any problem that arose. 

(ii) The Fldmci (‘notifier* — ^from Arabic i 7 dm, Verbal noun from a'lama^ ‘he 
informed*). He drew up reports on sudi problems, (iii) The Mumeyyiz ‘In- 
vestigator* — from Arabic Meyyeza, ‘he separated (somethmg from something)’. 
He examined and corrected documents prepared by the clerks: (iv), (v), and 
(vi) three KUeddrs (‘purse-bearers’ — from Arabic ktSy ‘a purse’), one for each 
department. The Re'ts also had an independent Ktseddr of his own. 

^ Above, p. 84. See also Appendix C. 

’ Meaning, in Persian, ‘It has come’ (or, more strictly, ‘came’). 

* Tercumdn, Properly tarcumdn^ Arabic, a w»ord of Aramaic origin. Cor- 
rupted^ to ^e familiar ‘Dragoman* rimvigh the Greek pronimciation. The 
Re’fs’s mteipreter was called ‘Interpreter of the Dtvdn* — Dtvdn Tercumdrd. 
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merely keeping record of them, as they did of every other vezirial 
transaction. But gradually, as with the Sultan’s retirement l^om 
the personal direction of affairs the Grand Vezirs had the more 
to manage, and as relations with huropean states grew more 
complicated and demanded continuous attention and ingenuity, 
the responsibility for their conduct fell more and more on the 
Re’ises. And since Re'ises were seldom well informed regarding 
European politics, or the status, or even sometimes the where- 
abouts, of European states, they came to rely for advice and in 
negotiation more and more on their Interpreters. Up to the 
middle of the seventeenth century these Interpreters were usually 
Europeans that had turned Moslem. But by that time leading 
Greek Orthodox families of the Phanar quarter of the capital had 
begun to europeanize themselves in some degree, and were able to 
provide the requisite knowledge. Thenceforward, accordingly, the 
post of Interpreter was regularly held by a member of one of'thcsc 
families; and when early in the eighteenth century' the Porte took, 
as we have related, to appointing Phanariots likewise to the Hos- 
podarships of the Rumanian Principalities, the holder of the Inter- 
pretership was regularly chosen for whichever of these two offices 
fell vacant. The Interpreter’s duty was to translate notes addressed 
by foreign envoys to the Porte and vice versa, and to interpret 
both for the Re'is w'hen he engaged in negotiations with such 
envoys, and for the Grand Vezir and the Sultan when they re- 
ceived them in audience.* In later times at least, also, they used 
often to carry on negotiations independently, and so acquired a 
position of great consequence in the esteem of foreigners. 

When the various offices subordinate to the Re'is were created 
is not clear: presumably from time to time as the need for them 
aro^ with the increase of business.* It is improbable that they 
all existed in the time of Mehmed II ; and their creation doubtless 
contributed to the Re’is’s advancement. This in the main, how- 
ever, was due ii»the first place to his attachment to the Grand Vezir 
— to the circumstance indeed that he was still officially a ‘8cr\'ant’ — 
so that with the Vezir' s other servants he came to be recognized, 
so to speak,* unofficially as a public figure of mark. In the second 
place, and even more, it was due to the ever-increasing importance 
of foreign affairs in the councils of the Empire. Foreign observers 
of later times were apt perhaps to attribute an eminence to the 

' M.TM. i. 517-18 {KdnUn-fidme of •Abdu’r-Rahmln Tev](rt--ICdndn of the 
Re‘ttffl.KiUtdb)iD’Oh»ion,vii. 159-66; Hammer, op. cit., no, »q., iji; Lybyer, 
^^-SrEncyclopaediao/lslam,airt.‘Te^ainin’. 

* Scjryid i. 91, states that the number of ^alems was increased as 

time went on; and A^ed Rislm, ii. 3S8-9» note, contrasts ^«ts such as those 
of Uie Amedd and Mektdpfu^Jor which fiefa were not provided, w*th othera ot 
earlier foundation, for which they i^cre. , * 
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Re'h Efendi that he scarcely enjoyed in the eyes of his compatriots, 
because next to the Grand Vezir he was brought most constantly 
to their attention, whereas most contemporary Ottomans knew 
little and cared less about the Domain of War. But he was un- 
doubtedly of far greater influence on the conduct of affairs than 
either of his two fellow ‘ministers’. 

We have now accounted for all the officials that stood, under 
the Grand Vezir, at the apex of the governmental triangle. And 
we have noticed that most of the business that in Moslem adminis- 
trations in general was dealt with by officials standing at one of 
the points of the base — namely, those that controlled correspon- 
dence, the registration of documents, and the issue of commands 
and regulations — came in the Ottoman scheme under the more 
immediate purview of the prime minister. We may now, accord- 
ingly, pass on to describe the departments that did in fact stand 
at this point in the Ottoman administration, the most distinguished 
official of which was, as we have already indicated, the Nifdnci, 
the Affixer of the Sign. 

The use of a royal cipher {iawki', tevkV) was inherited by the 
Ottomans from the 'AbbSsids, that of a tu§ra — a specifically 
Turkish badge — from the Selcukids ; and the latter came into use 
in the Ottoman Empire as early as the reign of Orh&n in the 
fourteenth century.* But it was not till the reign of Mehmed II, 
after the conquest, that the office of Nifdnci — or TevM'i,^ as he 
was also called — was created.^ At first the new official would seem 
to have been given some authority both over the Chancery and 
its head, the Re’is, and over another department, that of the 
Defter-hdne, in which all documents relating to fiefs were preserved, 
and its head, the Defter Emini, or Commissioner of the Register.^ 
The latter office was in any case always independent of the Grand 
Vezir in a way that the Chancery was not.* The above-mentioned 
authority arose from the nature of the NifdncVs duties, as then 

' Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Xuskri’. See now also I*. Wittek, “Notes 
sur la Tughra ottomane” in Byzantion XVIII (1948), pp. 311-334, where a list 
is given of published reproductions of foiras of the Sultans from Orbdn to 
MabmOd 11 . ^ 

^ Ntfdnci is from the Persian ntfdn, ‘sign*, with Turkish endmg. TevH't is 
from tevM^ as above. *Abdu*r-Ra^unfin Tevbi'i, whose Kdndn-ndme we have 
frequently quoted, was thus a Ntfdnci, * 

* See 0 ,T,E,M,t No. 13, Appendix, 5 (Introduction to the ICdftdn^ndme of 
Mebmed II — fj^dndn-ndmei Ali ^Opndn). 

^ See Seyyid Mu^taffl, i. 58. The word defter is a corruption of the Greek 
diphthera, a parchment, register, or book — Encyclopeiedia of Islam, s.v. So 
Drfter^ddr, ‘register-keeper* (cf. SlRJjji^ddr, ffa^ne^ddr, above, pp. 70 and 
74, n. 4); Defter-lfdne, ‘raster-house*. 

^ See Abmed RAsim, ii. 358, where the Defter-hdne is represented as form- 
ing one of the three fundamental departments of state, together with the 
Effvdn (meaning here the VesdVs chancei^) and. the Finance Office {Jffasdne, 
iiterall^ ‘T^rcasury*). 
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defined. For though his primary function was the tracing of |hc 
pi^a on official documents of various kinds, he was at first em* 
powered as well to examine and correct them, comparing them on 
the one hand with such kdnUns as existed on the topics to which 
they referred, and, on the other, in special cases, modifying 
kdnUns to harmonize with decrees newly issued. But in order to 
fulfil this duty the Nifdnci was obliged to consult the archives, 
which were kept in part by the Beytikgi, as we have seen, and in 
part by the Defter Emini. 

Owing to his power of altering documents to harmonize with 
already existent kdndns, the Nifdnci in these early times came to 
be compared with the ‘learned’ functionary, the Mufti, ^ whose 
function it was to state whether any projected action harmonized 
with the Sacred Law: the Nifdnci was therefore regarded as ‘the 
Mufti ol Kdndns’.* But he differed from his ‘learned’ counterpart 
in being authorized, on occasions, to alter the texts to which such 
references were made. He might do so, however, only upon 
receiving a special order called tafhih fermdm (Correction Order), > 
on which the Grand Vezir drew the fu^ra with his own hands 
(so that such orders might not be confected by the Nifdnd him- 
self). After making the required alteration and returning the 
kdndn to the archives, the Nifdnci would preserve the tofMh 
fermdni to justify his action. ♦ 

The discharge of these duties required considerable enidition 
on the part of Nifdncis. ’Fhey were therefore chosen, in these 
early days, either from among a certain class of Learned Men ,* 
or were promoted from the office of Re' is or from that of Head 
of the Finance Department. Nevertheless, the latter, the Defter- 
ddr, as he was called, was held to be of equal dignity with^ the 
Nifduci unless the Nifdnci had been elevated cither to the Veziratc 


' See below, ch. x, iii. „ t l*'*\ 

> Ste M.TM. i. 516 (fCdnUn-ndme of Abdu r-Ralj^n levin 1), 

’ TafMh, Arabic, verbal noun from fafthaha, he effected „f 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. Tugbr#’. th« "! 

the Ntfdnci is represented as a verification rather ^an a 
that is to say that these order* authorized the NtfdnH merely 
order* with kS^dns to ensure their harmonization. But “ hardly 
that ordeia of ^ dignity as these tofMh/ermdnM 

authorized the Ntfdnci to do no ijore than inspect the . bor a" insjrec 

tion must surely have been on? of his routine duties, 

correcting the documenu submitted to him. 1 l^Aowndbih 

to time alterations teere made in ^andns (cf. LriV,, million* 

and that thi Ntfdnci was commonly charged with *e h mav 

of fUtnOm known as kdndn-ndmes (tee Encyclopaedia of 

be presumed, therefore, that such alterations ** «dh some 

Ntfdnd, that authorization to make them would ^XJ^d 

solemnity, and that precautions would be taken to prevent unautiwrizea 

alterations. • ^ 

• Siki^S^rofcasoi*) of hm Md ^ <•«* 
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or<to a rank next below it.i In this case his superiority to the 
Defterddr was officially acknowledged;^ but in any case he is 
usually placed, in accounts of the ceremonial to be observed 
at divdns, at which both were entitled to seats, before the 
Defterddr.i And by the middle of the seventeenth century his 
official superiority to that official seems to have increased. For in 
a Mn&n-ndme of that period we find him seated (at such divdns) 
on the Grand Vezir's right, whereas the Defterddr is seated on 
his left.* 

By this time, nevertheless, the Nifdnci's real importance had 
suffered a decline. His office, as we have seen, constituted some 
kind of check on the proceedings of the Grand Vezir, since even 
‘Correction orders’ could only be issued with the Sultan’s know- 
ledge; and by the middle of the seventeenth century the Sultans 
had retired from the conduct of affairs, leaving the Grand Vezirs 
in charge. Most posts in the administration were by then con- 
ferred by favour, often on unsuitable persons ; and whether or not 
because the Grand Vezirs preferred to weaken the Ntfdncfs 
authority, the office was now usually given to (fdss Odalis or A§as 
of the Stirrup and formed a stepping-stone to no less incongruous 
a post than the Admiralty.* So far the Nifdncis still possessed the 
right, whether they often exercised it or not, to control and correct 
the documents submitted to them for adornment with the fu^ra. 
But under Ahmed III this right was officially abolished.* On the 
other hand, the Nifdnci now had the drawing of the as his 
exclusive privilege, whereas up to the reign of Ibrahim he had 
shared it with the J^ubbe Vezirs, who in early times, when the 
Nifdncis were occupied with less mechanical duties, had often 
relieved them in this one.’ Otherwise the office became a sinecure, 
like a number of others that we shall refer to in their places, 
retaining, like them, only conventional eminence. Meanwhile, the 
office of Defter Etnini, for other causes, had likewise declined in 
importance to an almost equal degree. In the eighteenth century, 
therefore, the two were conferred for life, unlike those of the rest 
of the administration, being held alternately by two functionaries, 
year by year.® 

* The rank of Beyltrheyi of Ristnelia (see behw, p. 141). 

* O.T£M., No. 13, Appendix, 13-14 {I^dmin-ndme of Mebmed II). 

’ Seyyid Muftaft, >• 58; Ahmed Rflsim, i. 156, note. 

* M.TM. i. 508 of 'Abdu-r-Rahman TevhJ'i). 

* Seyyid MuftafA, ii. 90; Ahmed RAsim, ii. 312, note. 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 192. 

’ M.TM, i. 499 (]^dntin~nAne of 'Abdu’r-RahmAn Tevhi'i); Sejfyid 
i. 91 ; Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘TtiahtA*. A Ifabbe Veztr, in ms capacity of 
sign-affixer, was called T'ujra-ket, 'fu^ra-Dravrer' (from Persian haftdan, 'to 
draV). Aprording to Hammer, Staatsverwaltung, 133, in his day it was by an 
assistant to the Ntsdsui, also called fuira~kef, that documents were acttialty 
adom^ Antfa the monogram. * Ahmed RAsim, ii. 314-15, note. 
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The Defter-h&u, managed by the Defter Emini, was divided 
into three departments. The first of these, called JcmM (Sum- 
mary),* dealt with the documents in which the limits of all pro- 
vinces and their subdivisions, and of all fiefs, were defined. The 
second, called Mufa^sal,^ dealt with similar documents regarding 
private property ; and the third, called Rusndme,^ with changes 
in fief-holding. In the late eighteenth century it was stalled by 
about a hundred clerks.-* By that time, however, its importance 
had very greatly declined, owing to the decay into which the Otto- 
man feudal system had fallen. For tlie existence of the Defter-hdne 
side by side with and independently of the Finance Department 
corresponded, of course, with the maintenance of some state em- 
ployees, including troops, on a feudal basis, while the rest were 
paid for their services in money. But this feudal scheme, whicli, 
as we have explained, allowed its beneficiaries to collect tithes and 
dues on the lands assigned to them, required little attention in 
comparison with that which it was necessary to devote to the 
finances proper, even though in early times the number of persons 
supported by fiefs was far greater than that of the recipients of 
pay and allowances. And so from the first the Defter Emini was 
an official much inferior to the Defterddr-, indeed his office was 
then a regular stepping-stone to the Finance Department.* In 
precedence he seems at first to have ranked after the Ceheri and 
Toppi Bafts, ^ and immediately above the $ehir Emini.'’ Except 
the Nifdnci and the Defterddr, he was then the most highly placed 
of all the secretaries (as opposed to the A^as — of the army and 
the Household), being superior by two places to the Re'isii’l- 
Kuttdb.* Nevertheless, he seems to have been generally regarded 
as of less eminence than the Re'is, partly, perhaps, because 
not only did he (like the Re’is) have no seat at the Divdn, 
he tfid not even appear at it. Thus in 'I’urkish accounts of the 
structure of the administration six officials (called Ifalem Rtcdli, 
or Heads of Departments)’ are mentioned as holding tlie chief 


' Arabic. , 

* Literally, ‘detailed’ (Arabic), i.c.a derailed regiater. Redlwuae, •.v., referring 
to this register, explains it as ‘a derailed doomsday- book of Turkey, containing 
a list cf every separate estate; also, name of the office where this register is kept . 

’ Ruandme (Persian, from ros, 'day', and ndme, ‘a book, a document, a 
letter"), ‘a day-book, a journal* (cf. below, p i^o). Generally one rMxirding 
receipts and disbursements. Here one recording day-to-day transferences 
of fiefs. * D’Ohsson, vii. 193; Lybyer, 17a, 

* O.T£M., No. 14, Appendix, 17 (.RdnOn-ndmei 'Att 'Opt^). 

‘ Above, pp. 67-68. ’ Above, p. 84. ' ?C' 

* l^alcm (Arabic), ‘a reed, a rccd-pcn'* The temn AM 

the Pen*, being used to mean employees of government departments, 
by a semantic transition, comes to denote such dcpartmimts 
(as here), or singly, in which case itt plural akl^ is used also. RuM (also 
Arabic) is the plural of Racul^ ‘man*. In Turkish it is used pamcularly of 
important persons, as *RicdU DevUt\ •statesmen*. • 
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pl|ces — MendfUn Sitte (the Six Posts)* — in it; and of these six 
posts the Re'is is shown as holding the third (after the Nifdnd 
and the Head De/terddr) and the D^ter Emini the fourth ; while the 
fifth and sixth are held by two minor Defterddrs.^ These six 
officials all appear in D’Ohsson’s account, but arranged in another 
order. 'Fhe Re'is^ as we have seen, is elevated by him to the dig- 
nity of minister, whereas the other five are called Councillors of 
State. And of these five D'Ohsson gives the first three places to 
the Defterddrs (though the second two were mere sinecures by 
his time), the fourth to the Nifdnci, and the fifth to the Defter 
Emini.^ The Defter Emini, it may be noted, like the Re’is, the 
favuf Bofi, and the Nifdnci, had as his secretary and messenger 
a Kiseddr.* 

If we have placed the Defter Emini at the Nifdnci’s end of our 
imaginary administrative triangle it is because he was regarded as 
in some degree coming under the authority of that functionary, 
whereas he had little, apparently, to do with the Defterddr. But 
in fact he stood as it were between the two, since the matters with 
which his registers dealt were exclusively economic. In consider- 
ing his department, therefore, we may imagine ourselves to have 
moved towards the third point of the triangle, at which we now 
arrive. 

The Defter Emini and the Defterddr, as their styles indicate, 
were both concerned with the keeping of Defters or registers ; but 
those under the control of the Defterddr referred to all the 
revenues accruing in money and kind to the central treasury, to 
such expenditure of these funds as was necessary, to the storage 
and use of surpluses, and to the procuring of other resources on 
the occurrence of a deficit. This being so the business of his 
department required the attention of many more officials and 
clerks than those employed in all the other departments of the 
administration put together, the more so in that the Finance De- 
partment had, apart from a large number of accountancy bureaux, 
both a chancery of its own, called Mdliye Kalemi,^ and a court 
in which disputes that arose between the government and private 
persons regarding monetary matters were tried. The Finance 

* Meudfib (Arabic), plural of ‘a station’, from naf€iba, ‘he set, he 

planted*. '* 

* Seyyid ii. 90; Alpxved Rftaim, i. 381, note. 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 192-3. 

* See M.TJrl, i. 515 \Kditlin~ndme of 'Abdu’r'RabmSn TevkH— of 
the NOdRcf). 

^ Cf. p. 127, n. 9, above. Mdliye is &om the Anbic Mdl, ‘riches, money’. 
'The adjectival forms mdB, mdBya, however, are not classical. The latter is 
used subdhuitivsUy in 'Turkish with die meanings ‘finance, financial afihirs’: 
so Mdliye ^aUnd, 'Department, or Bureau, of Finance'. 'The Finance Office, 
inclusive of all the departments controlled by die Defterddr, was usually referred 
to as the ffaadnei 'Andre, ‘the State Tre&ury’. 
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Office was housed, not in the Sublime Porte, but in a building of 
its own. And just as an alternative name for the Sublime Porte 
was Pafa ^apisi, so this building was called Defterddr I^apisi: ‘the 
Gate of the Defterd&r'.^ 

The Defterddr was from the time of the conquest an official of 
the first consequence. As we have seen, he ranked as equal with 
the Nifdnci immediately (excluding the Kuhbe Veztrs and the chief 
‘learned men’) after the Grand Vesir. And if the Nifdnci was 
regarded as the ‘first betw'een equals’ because of his authority to 
draw the imperial cipher, the Defterddr was otherwi.se distin- 
guished as the sole official of the administration who had the right 
of presenting petitions to the Sultan in person.* At that time the 
Empire consisted only of ‘Rumelia’ and ‘Anatolia’. But already 
the Defterddr was provided with an assistant to deal with the 
finances of Anatolia, so that those of Rumelia were regarded as 
the Defterddr's especial province.* Under B&yezid II the assistant 
was entitled Defterddr also — ‘of the second class’ ;♦ and when in 
the sixteenth century vast additions were made to the Empire, still 
other Defterddrs were appointed to manage the finances of the 
newly conquered territories.* These seem all, however, to have 
been subordinate to the Defterddr of Rumelia ; and when on the 
loss of Hungary at the end of the seventeenth century, the Defter- 
ddrlik that had been created under Siileyman the Magnificent to 


* Up to 1708 the Finance Office was housed in a mansion then appointed as a 
residence for a Sulpdn; from 1708 to 1755 in the Yere^batan Seray (built over 
the vaulted Byzantine cistern that still goes by that name: ‘the Palace sinking 
into the ground*); and thereafter in a building in the outer court of the Imperial 
Serdy, its archives then being stored next the Mosque of Sult&n Abtned anil the 
office of the Nifdnci. Hammer, Constantinopolis und der Bosporus ^ 

^ O.T E.M.^ No. 13, Appendix, 14 (Kdndn-ndmei Alt \ 0 $mdn). The other 
persons thus privileged were the Kd^t-*askers and the White eunuchs. 

^ Aljmed R&sim, i. 154, note; Encyclopaedia of Islam ^ art. 'Dcftcrdir*. 

D'Ohsson, vii. 261. ‘Of the second class Sdnt (Arabic), fukk 
meaning ‘fissure*, and so ‘section*. According to Hammer, op. cit., 143, a 
Defferddri $akfd Sdni was appointed only in 1576 under MurAd III, and was 
known also as Mu%df a* a Defterddri, 'Defterddr of Leases* (for mukdlaas 
‘leases* see below). But Hammer’s account is not very clear, since, having 
mentioned the creation of an earlier Defterddrlik of Aleppo, he then ignores the 
latter, and also places the Defterddri Jjlakkd Sdni after the Anadolu Defterddri and 
so third, despile his style. 

* It is usually stated that in the sixteenth century there were four Defterddrs^ 

one for Rumelia, one for Ailatolia, one for Syria, Egypt, and Diyir Bekir 
(created by Selim I), and one for Hungary and the Danubian area (created by 
SUlcymAn l>-~scc D’Ohsson, 261; Lybycr, 168; Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. 
‘Defter*. ‘AtA. i. 96, however, states that Selim I created DefterddrUks not only 
for Damascus (i.e. Syria), but also for Aleppo, Bosnia, and Erderum; and 
Hammer, op. cit,, 144, that (as well as those of Rumelia, >^toIia, Aleppo, the 
Danube, Damascus, DiyAr, and Erderum) there were in later ^ 

Tripoli of Syria, Sivas, and Karaman. D*Ohston, loc. cit., adds that under 
Sc&n II and’^ MurAd III every province (eyCet) IimI it, 

Aeae (and aoine of tho» mentioned by Hammer) were provincial MOt Defter- 
ddrU, not resident at the capital — see*bek>w, p. 150. « 
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con^l the various provinces lying along the Danube was sup- 
pressed, the Defterddr of Rumelia, or Bof DefterdSr (as he h^ 
always been called) assumed responsibility for the finances of the 
entire Empire. Two other Defterddrlih remained in being. But 
thenceforth they were sinecures, conferred, like the posts of 
Nifdnci and Defter Etnini, for life.' 

In the .time of Mehmed the Conqueror the Bof Defterddrlik 
was open to persons holding the offices of Defter EnUrd, $ehir 
Emfrti, Kddt (of a certain rank), and Re'im'l-Kuttdb. Like the 
Nifdnci, the Defterddr might already be elevated to the rank of 
vezir. At the beginning of the Conqueror’s Kdndn-ndme he is 
mentioned, like and directly after the Grand Vezir, as the Sultan’s 
deputy (vekii) for finance, the Grand Vezir being, however, his 
inspector {ndzir). In money matters, it is further stated, there is 
no appeal against the Defterddr' s decision ; and he, like the Grand 
Vezir and the Kddi-askers only, has the right to issue orders 
adorned with the fu^ra (always, of course, regarding financial 
affairs).* 

D’Ohsson, in his ‘Tableau’, gives a complete description of the 
Finance Office as it existed in his day. But it is clear from the 
names of the various bureaux into which part of it was divided 
that these had been created from time to time as new types of 
business arose to be dealt with. Whether some of these bureaux 
had during the period of their activity come under the control of 
one or other of the lesser Defterddrs, and whether there had earlier 
been yet other bureaux, suppressed when their services were no 
longer required, we have not been able to discover. It is clear, at 
any rate, that they had never been thoroughly reorganized. And 
so we find business distributed very unsystematically between 
them. 

It seems probable that there were originally four types of bureau, 
if we exclude both the chancery mentioned above and a special 
bureau — that of the Ta'rihfi (or Dater)' where all documents 
emanating from the others were dated. These four types were 
called respectively Riizndme (Day-Book),-* Mtdkdsebe (Accoun- 
tancy),* Mukdbele (Check),* and MevMfdt (Contributions in 
Kind).’ The Accountancy departments kept records of receipts 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 261-a; Aljuned Risim, ii. 315. 

* O.TJSM., Nos. 13 and 14, Appendix, 10, 16, (f^dnUn-ndmei Att *0/tndn). 

' Ta'rtb (Arabic), ‘date’. * Cf. above, p. 127. 

’ Arabic. 

* From Arabic ftilbtda, one meaning of which is ‘he collated, or compared’ — 
for inatance, one manuscript with another. 

’ From Arabic mato^, ‘stopped, immobilized’ — applied to these contribu- 
tions because they were ‘immobilized’ as to as those tMt fiuniahed them were 
concerned: •they could neither use them themselves nor trade in them, just as 
propeit^ vpts otherwise nutui^f by the act — of making it over for the 
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and disbursements of money in detail. The Check departmfnts 
kept the rolls of the standing cavalry and infantry, the Pages, 
the Palace Door-keepers (Kaplcis), and the personnel of the im- 
perial stables— they were called ‘Check’ because persons of these 
categories entitled to pay could draw it only alter obtaining 
countersignature of their certificates from these offices. The de- 
partment of Contributions in Kind registered both the collection 
of these contributions from the provinces in war time and their 
distribution : in part these were stored in magazines at the capital 
and at fortresses on the frontiers, in part they were supplied direct 
to the commanders of forces on campaign. The Day-Book depart- 
ment, as its name implied, received daily accounts of receipts and 
expenses from all the other departments of the Finance Office, 
and once or twice a year produced a ‘balance-sheet’ {huld^ai 
icmdty for the perusal of the Sultan and the Grand Vezir. 

Of these four types of department only those called Accountancy 
need further description at this stage. For, on the one hand, there 
was never more than one department for contributions in kind, 
and, on the other, it seems probable that even in the days of the 
Conqueror there were, as later, only two ‘check’ departments, one 
for the infantry, the other for the cavalry and the various categories 
of palace employees. There were, it is true, also two ‘Day-book’ 
departments, but the second, called Little (while the chief one was 
called Great), ^ was probably a later creation, and by D’Ohsson’s 
time had come to discharge duties quite inappropriate to its name.^ 

There were, eventually, five Accountancy departments, called 
Ba^ (Chief), Anadolu (Anatolia), Harameyn (Holy Cities),^ Cizye 
(Poll-tax), and Kiifuk Evkdf (Small Endowments). 'Lhesc quite 
clearly fall into three groups : the first two together, the CAzyv by 
itself, and the Harameyn and Kiifuk Evkdf together. Tlic Ilara- 
meyn Muhdsehesi cannot have been so called before the reign of 
Seljm I, when the HijSz was added to the Empire. It seems likely 
tha*t there was 2Pt first a single accountancy office for endowments 
— Evkdf Muhdsehesi — its concern being to keep registers of such 
imperial foundations and of the salaries provided from them for 
the ‘learned men’ that managed them, and to issue to the latter 
their certificates of nomi|iation. But eventually there came to be 

endowment of a religious or charitable institution. Similarly the oflFicial-'-of the 
Defter-^tie — that administered vacant fiefs (temporarily ‘immobilized*) was 
called Mevkd/dtfi. . 

f ^uldfoi fcmd/ (Arabic in Persian construction) means actually ‘Quintessence 
' the Summary* (cf. Icmdl above, p. 127). 

* Kufuk and Biiyiik respectively. , . r , 

^ It then kept the rolls of the Kapici Bofis (sec above, p. 83) and the I^'endi 

or marines (see above, p. 99). So D’Ohsson. Hammer, op. cit., i53i adds the 
rolls of sea captains, and Qedtkli Zdims (Sec Appendix B (c)^7 (iv). 

* i.c. Mecca and Medina. Sec above, p. 77» n. i. 
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thr^ departments concerned with these matters: the two we have 
mentioned and a third called Harameyn MuMfa'asi. MvMta'a 
means the lease of a tax-farm.* In later times, as we shall explain, 
the collection of tithes and dues accruing to the Treasury was not 
confided to salaried government employees but ‘farmed out’ to 
contractors. No less than nine departments of the Finance Office 
as constituted in D’Ohsson’s days went, therefore, by the name of 
MuMfa'a or Lease. One of these was created to deal with the lease 
of contracts for the farming of tithes and dues on property belong- 
ing to the imperial endowments of Mecca and Medina : the Hara- 
meyn Mukdpa'asi in question. Whatever its scope originally, 
however, this came eventually to be confined to such leases as 
referred only to property of the kind in Asia, whereas similar 
property in Europe, as well as all property belonging to other 
imperial endowments, was then dealt with by the department that 
we have supposed to have been originally called EvMf Muhdsebesi 
and which, owing to this connexion with the endowments of the 
Holy Cities, was later called Harameyn Muhdsebesi. Moreover, 
the issue of certificates of appointment to learned posts came to 
be similarly divided between the two departments : the Harameyn 
Muhdsebesi issued those that referred to Europe, the Harameyn 
MuMfa'asi those that referred to Asia. As for the Small Endow- 
ment department, its business was merely to keep registers of the 
salaries of persons attached to the service of such charitable estab- 
lishments as hospitals, soup-kitchens, and asylums for the insane. 

The secretaries of the Cizye Muhdsebesi kept the rolls of the 
poll-tax imposed on Zimmis, or non-Moslems,* and prepared the 
demand forms that were sent out yearly to the provinces shortly 
before the date of collection. Theirs was one of the few depart- 
ments never burdened with supplementary and often anomalous 
duties. On the other hand, the Bof Mu^ebe, which is said to 
have been the ‘fundamental basis’^ of the Finance Office, and its 
offshoot the Anadolu Mu^ebesi, dealt between them with almost 
every variety of business other than those we have already men- 
tioned and such tax-farm contracts as came under the ‘Lease’ 
departments. 

Thus the Ba^ Muhdsebe kept registers^ first, of moneys received 
and disbursed by all the commissioners (Emins), namely, those 

^ Arabic *he made an engagement with a person on condition of an 

annual payment* — a post-classical use» probably related to akta'a, *he granted 
(land) as a kafta (or heO’* For these leases resembled hefs in that the holders 
of each were empowered to collect taxes and dues. Moreover, the Treasury 
received a fixed sum from the grant of such leases, instead of one proportionate 
to the yield of the dues, &c., imposed in the area concerned. 

* F<jr ^Hhnds and the Cizye sec below, ^ch. xiv. 

’ Ossi esdtf, see Abmed RAsim, ii, 378^ note. 
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attached to the Household: the $ehir Emfm, the l>arb-h^e 
Emim, the Arpa Emini, and the Mafbah Eitdm;* those attached to 
the T(^fu corps: the Top~Mne Ndziri and the BSrdd-ftdne Eminis’,^ 
and the Cominissioner of the Admiralty (Tersdne Emim).^ It like- 
wise kept registers, secondly, of money contributions received 
from the provinces; thirdly, of the pay of frontier garrisons; and 
fourthly, of munitions of war. It was further a depot of contracts 
for state supplies, and presumably in connexion with them received 
accounts payable by the Treasury, and prepared certificates, called 
MM Tezkeresis* authorizing their payment. These are said by 
D’Ohsson to have been the ‘original’ duties of the department. 
In later times, however, it was allotted still others, though 
special clerks grouped in ‘sub-departments’ were then appointed 
to deal with them. The first of these sub-departments was called 
MdUkdne Kalfasi.^ It registered such tax-farm leases as were 
granted, against an initial payment, to contractors for life. 'I'he 
second was called Zimmet*> (obligation) because it kept accounts of 
state debts; and the third was called Muhallefdt,’’ because it 
registered revenues that accrued to the Sultan, and were paid not 
into the public but into the ‘Inside’ treasury, from successions 
and property confiscated from Kapi Kullari. 

The Anadolu Muhdsebesi was perhaps the department at one 
time managed by the second Di/terddr. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however, it was by no means especially concerned with 
Anatolian affairs. It then merely kept the accounts of various tax- 
farms and imperial domains {(/avds^ Uiimdyun), and the pay-rolls 
of veterans and troops garrisoned in the Archipelago. 

As for the remaining departments, they consisted first, as we 
have indicated, of eight others for the registration of leases, of two 
called Biiyuk KaVa and Kiipiik Kal'a (Great and Small Fortress), 
and of two called Sipdh Kalemi and Silihddr Kalemi {Sipdhi and 
Silthddr Bureaux). Three of the ‘Lease’ departments, called by 
place-names, Bursa, Avlonya, and Keffe, dealt merely with tax- 


' i.e. the Commissioners of the City, the Mint, Forage Supplies, and the 
Kitchen (above, pp. 84-85). 

' Above, p. 68. 

’ Above, p. 103. Hammer, op. cit., 147. groups the Endns differently, stating 
that those of the City, the Aamiralty, the Kitchen, and the Forage Supplies, 
were known as Vmen&l Erbaa, ‘the Four Commissioners’ par exallence. 

* For Teykere see above, p. 49. The adjective wfrf here used substentivally, 
from Arabic Emtr, and hence meaning ‘princely* or ‘royal*, w*w applied to the 
Treasury especially, which was commonly called simply ‘the Mtn . 

* i.e. ‘Assistant of the Life Leases*. For Mdiikdne see below, p. 2551 , 

App. B (a). As explained below, each main department had several 

®nd when these sub-departments ■were added to thijm, each was managed 
by another. . s ^ 

* Cf. ch. xiv, below, for this^imwet or Zimma contracted by 
’ From Arabic fiaUafa, ‘he left (something) behind him*. 
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farm leases in the provinces concerned. But the business of the 
others was more complicated. There was in the first place a Bof 
MuMfa'a, or Chief Lease, department, which was concerned with 
five different categories of leases. Thus certain particularly large 
tax-farms were called Nezdret (Inspectorate), and leases for these, 
all apparently referring to districts situated on the right bank of 
the Danube, formed the chief category. The others were leases 
of farms for the collection of dues payable on rice crops (in 
Rumelia), salt mining, fishing (in the Black and Aegean Seas), and, 
lastly, timber-felling.* Probably the next most important of these 
departments was the Ma'den MuMfa'ast which existed primarily 
to register the leases of gold- and silver-mines.* But in time it 
had come to discharge other duties, totally unconnected with 
mining. Thus it also kept account, on the one hand, of tribute 
received both from the Hospodars and from the Gypsies (as a 
special category of ZimmU), and, on the other, of receipts from 
the yield of dues on the cultivation and transport of tobacco, 
and of the octroi imposed on commodities entering the principal 
cities of Rumelia, including the capital. A third department, the 
Istanbul MuMfa'asi, had duties scarcely less varied. Though it 
did in fact deal with the leases of tax-farms in the area surrounding 
the capital, it dealt also with certain others in western Thrace, and 
registered receipts from the market dues of Istanbul and Adria- 
nople, and from dues on silk and objects made of gold and silver. 
'Phe remaining two ‘Lease’ departments were called f/dsslar 
Mukdfa’asi and Sdliydne Mukdfa’asi respectively, the first because 
the leases in question were those granted for the collection of 
tithes and dues in fiefs of the highest category, the second because 
it arranged for the payment of yearly salaries {sdUydne meaning 
‘yearly’)^ to captains of the fleet, and of yearly pensions to^the 
(fans of the Crimea and some of their officers. Why this department 
should have been called Mukdfa'a is less evident. Perhaps it was 
that special revenues were set aside to meet thecexpenditurebn 
these salaries, and that contractors (miiltezims) leased the right of 
collection. 

As for the ‘Fortress’ and ‘Cavalry’ bureaux, the Biiyuk Kal'a 
kept rolls of garrisons and local levies stationed in fortresses on 
the frontiers in general and those along the Danube in particular, 
while the Kiifuk Kal'a did the same for the local troops engaged 
to reinforce garrisons in Albania and the Morea. The bureaux of 
the Sipdhs and Silil^rs existed merely to issue pay certificates to 
the men of these two Bdliiks, which had to be countersigned at 

‘ So D’Ohsson. Hammer, op. cit., 159, adds the leases of the customs in all 
ports on the •Black Sea. • 

^ Afd^feir .(Arabic), meaning ‘a mine*. * ’In Persian — ^from Sdl, ‘year*. 
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the Cavalry Check department before payment might be obtained. 
The Four Boliiks had no corresponding bureaux in the Finance 
Office. Their certificates were prepared under the direction of 
their commanders, but had likewise to be countersigned at the 
Cavalry Check department. 

These were all the departments of the Finance Office except its 
chancery, which was reckoned as one of them. Before we describe 
the latter, however, there is still a point to note — in connexion 
with the department of Contributions in Kind. This from some 
comparatively early date had been given the registration of 
revenues accruing from two taxes, levied on town dwellers, called 
^Avdrid^ and Bedeli NilzM^ And later it was also, like the Baf 
MuMsebcy provided with three sub-departments for the registra- 
tion of receipts from other taxes. One of these was a 10 per cent, 
commission^ on the advance payments for ‘life leases’ (mdlikdne), 
one a due accruing from the Courier or Post system,^ and the 
third a due on sheep.s 

What we have called the Chancery of the Finance Office, the 
Mdliye Kdlemty had as its chief function the drawing up of edicts 
regarding finance. These were signed by the Defterddr and were 
adorned with the But the department was also charged 

with the issue of diplomas to the learned men and pensioners that 
had received certificates from the three departments concerned 
with the registration of endowment funds. In late times the 
Chancery, again, had a sub-department attached to it. 'Phis was 
known as Piskopos (Bishop) Kalfasi,^ and dealt with all matters 
concerning the finances of Christian churches and monasteries. 

There were thus, in D’Ohsson’s time, twenty-five main and 
seven subsidiary kalemSy or departments. Each of the former wa.s 
mai^aged by a secretary {ffoca)^'^ assisted by a KiseddrJ^ several 
Kalfas^ and a number of clerks of two ranks. In the Kdridn-ndme 
of the Conqueror the principal ffocas^ namely, those that managed 
Day-book, Check, and Lease departments, are shown as being 


* Arabic, plural of 'drupif ^accident, unforeseen event*. tax was originally 
levied to meet unforeseen expenses. 

* That is, ‘payment in lieu of lodging contributions*. 

^ Called ^alemiye^ from (see above, p. 127, note 9). 

Called Menat/ (Arabic), ‘travelling-stage*. 

* CaUed 'AdeH Agnam. For ^ddet, ‘emtom*, see above, p. 23. Here it means 
customary due on sheep — agndm (Arabic) — sec below, p. 240. 

* Cf. p; 133, n. 5, above. 11 

’ From Persian f).wdca, meaning *a man of distmction , but particularly a 
teacher. Under the Selcukids it had already come to be applied to officials of 
the DSvdn^ so that the Veztr was also referred to as fftodca-yi Buzurg, the Great 
^todca*. In Ottoman usage ffaca was applied both to ^Ulemd that acted as pre- 
ceptors, and to officials occupied in secretarial work, ffocas in this sense being 
contrasted with Agas, t ^ * 

* For kUeddr see above, p. 122, n. 5. • 
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ran|:ed in this order directly after the Re'isu'l-KuttSb and the 
Secretary of the Janissaries, and above both the Tezkerecis and 
the secretaries of the Re’is.^ This list, however, omits the Ac- 
countancy ffocas.^ But there is little doubt that the Chief 
Accountant (Bof Muhdsebeci) was the most important of all the 
secretaries of the Finance Office. At any rate, in later times he 
ranked highest, being followed by the Buyiik RiizndtneciJ All 
these posts were then held by the year; and that of Chief Ac- 
countant was usually filled by such eminent persons as ex-Kdhyas, 
ex-Defterddrs, and cx-Re'ises ; its holder, moreover, was frequently 
promoted to the Bof Defterddrlik.* In D’Ohsson’s time the 
Finance Office employed over seven hundred secretaries and 
clerks, of whom four hundred and fifty belonged to the three 
principal departments — those of the Chief Accountant, the Great 
Day-book Keeper, and the Anatolia Accountant — in almost equal 
proportions. 

All these departments were, of course, under the control of the 
Bof Defterddr. But apart from them he had a special correspon- 
dence office, called Oda.^ * This was managed by a functionary 
bearing the same title as the Secretary of the Grand Veztr : Mek- 
tupfuJ As well as discharging its general business, which included 
the drawing up of reports to the government, the clerks of the 
Oda, in later times, also prepared the life leases of tax-farms that 
we have already referred to. The Bof Defterddr was further 
responsible for the State Treasury,® and consequently had a num- 
ber of officials, other than those employed in the departments of 
the Finance Office, to assist him in matters affecting it. Thus the 
receipt and disbursement of actual specie were conducted by a 
Head Weigher (Vezneddr Baft) and fourteen assistants, their 
operations being recorded by an Inspector (Sergi Ndzirff an^ his 

* Kdtibs and $dgirds (pupils or novices): see pay-list of reign of Mur&d III 

given by Seyyid i- 138. He shows 16 Kdtibdnl ffazinei "Amire and 

133 $dgirddni (fastnei ^Amire, This small number is accoi^ted for by the 'fact 
that the clerks of the older golems were provided for from fiefs and so did not 
draw salaries. It is only those drawing salaries that are shown in this list. 

* 0 ,T,EM,^ No. 14, Appendix, 18. 

^ The Kdndn-ndme does, however, refer to the Muhdsebecis in another pas- 
sage, saying that the clerks of the Re'is are eligible for promotion to the Treasury 
as Mukdtifacis and MuJkdsebecis, — Ibid., p. 19. ^ 

^ D’Ohsson, vii. 194; Al>med Rdsim, ii. 315. The Anadolu Muhdsebeci 
ranked third. Hammer, op. cit., 145 sq., however, places the BiiyUk Riizndme 
first and the Bof Mtdidsebe second. 

’ At>med Rftsim, ii. 316, 318. 

^ For other uses of oda, meaning ‘room*, see above, pp. 6z, 78. 

’ See above p. laio. * Ifasdnei * Andre, 

Sergi (Turkish) means primarily a platform or booth on or in which wares 
are displayed for ^le; and whether because coins were similarly set out in piles 
at the Treasury, it has as secondary meanings a public pay-office, and a note 
or cheque payable at such an office. It hsa also come to mean ‘fair* or ‘exhibi- 
tion*. ^aipmer, op. cit., 146, states that the Vezneddr Bofi and the assistant 
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clerk. The recovery of ordinary debts to the state, again, |Was 
confided to a Head Pursuivant {Bof BdM who had at his 

command sixty men, and acted at the instance of the judge, called 
MM Kdtibi,^ w^ho presided over the court attached to the Finance 
Office. Sums due from farmers of the poll-tax were likewise 
recovered by a special officer of the same type, the Cizye Bof Bdk( 
Kulu. Finally two officials called Kd^idi Enderdn Emini and K^idi 
Bitun Etntni^ seem also to have come under the authority of the 
Defterddr. The first was controller of stationery, issuing paper, 
pens, &c., to government offices as required. The second collected 
the dues imposed on newly appointed military fief-holders.** 


VI. THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCES 

As the area under the rule of the Ottoman sovereigns was 
gradually increased by conquest, they naturally found themselves 
obliged to divide it up into administrative districts. And to control 
each of these districts they appointed officers, who, as their repre- 
sentatives, enjoyed certain privileges indicative of this vice-royalty 
and exercised locally powers similar to those delegated, as regards 
the Empire as a whole, to the Grand Vezir, 

The Sultans of the ‘Great’ Selcukid dynasty had marked their 
sovereignty by the use, among other insignia, of standards and 
drums. Moreover, they would signalize the delegation of their 
powers to subordinate provincial rulers who acknowledged their 
suzerainty by granting them permission to use standards and 
drunis also.s This usage was inherited in turn by the Sultans of 
Konya and those of the House of "Osm4n. For the Sultanate 
of Konya formed originally no more than a province of the ‘Great’ 
Selqukid empire ; and its rulers came to enjoy the right of using 
standards and drums as representatives of their ‘Great’ suzerains. 


of Sergi Ndgigi (called Sergi Kalfasi) were functionaries of the BUyuk 
Riizndme, and that the latter received payments small enough to be counted, 
whereas the former received larger ones, ascertained by weighing. 

* So D^Ohsson, vii. 263, 371 — 'Basch~Baki-Coulu\ and Hammer, op. cit,, 
164 — * Baschbaki Kuli\ We have come across no other reference to thi» officer 
or his men, called *Baki‘Coulis*. The meaning of the title is not clear. Bdki in 
Arabic means 'remaining’, anflj hence the ‘residue* of a debt. 

* Literally, Secretary of the Miri. , ^ r . n 

* 'Commissioner of the Paper of the Inside* and 'Commissioner of the Paper 

of the Outside* respectively. ^ t u 

^ For O’Ohsson’s account of the Finance Office see vii. 26 i‘- 73 * Lf. Hyoyer, 
167-72. Hanuncr*8 account (op. cit., 137-69) docs not differ materially from 
D’Ohsson’s; and such differences as it exhibits may be due tornodincations 
effected between the dates at which their works were written. Thus Hammer 
shows a 26th bureau, which dealt with 'shares* (eshdtn) in tax-farms, introaucea 
later than ^e period of our survey. ^ ^ _ nn. 

* See, for instance, 'The Last Buwayhids’, y.R,A.S, I 93 i» The 

standard was then called, in Arabic, *aleTn, the kettle-drum Ma, • 
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Likewise the district ruled by '0§mto I is said by some even ot‘ 
the earliest Ottoman historians to have been a province of the 
Sultanate of ^onya, and *Ogm&n to have been granted a similar 
right as its ruler.> In any case, it is certain that imder 'Osman’s 
successors the officers that they appointed to control the districts 
into which their empire came to be divided were once more 
accorded the same privilege as a mark of their authority. ^ 

Thus, up to the time of our survey, each of these officers still 
had in his employment a band of musicians who played, on pipes, 
horns, drums, kettle-drums, and cymbals, twice daily at his head- 
quarters, at the hours of afternoon and evening prayer. The use 
of these bands, whose size was proportioned to the rank of the 
officer in whose honour they performed, represented the drum of 
the ancient privilege.^ But it was rather by the use of standards 
that the Ottoman provincial governors were distinguished from 
the rest of the Sultan’s servants. For these standards were de- 
scribed either by the Turkish word sancak or by the Arabic liwd', 
and the officers appointed to provincial governorships in the 
earliest days of Ottoman rule were known as Sancak Beyis, or 
Mir Livds,* ‘lords of the standard’. 

These standards had, of course, a military as well as a royal 
significance — though, since Turkish, if not earlier Moslem dynasts, 
were essentially the leaders of their people in war, the royal to 
some extent presupposed the military. As we shall see, it was to 
the standards of the Beys that the provincial, and particularly the 
feudal, troops were summoned at the outset of a campaign, and 
round them that they fought. But owing to the fact that the Beys 
in peace time discharged what we should regard as civil functions 
in their capacity as governors, their standards acquired also a ‘civil’ 
significance — ^the ‘civil’ and the military thus making up the fully 
vice-regal. So, since they were known as ‘lords of the standard’ 
the original meaning of this title was extended : the words sancak 
or livd came to be applied also to the districts under their control. 
Up to the time of the conquest of Constantinople the sancak (or 
livd) was the principal administrative division of the Sultans’ 
dominions. These divisions were, however, arranged in two 

' Et^dopatdia of Islam, art. ‘San^a];:'; Tischendorf, 36. 

* Zinkeisen, iu. 127. 

^ A)>med lUteim, ii. 117, note. The instruments were called: zqmd, boru, 
label, nafUlra, and zel. Cf. D’Ohsson, vii. 284, the band being described in 
this passage as consisting of Chdlumeaux, tambours, caissettes et cymbales. Thm 
tuS Pofos employed nine players of each instrument — their bands hence being 
termed dokwsr Kal (ninefold), two-fi^ Pofos six, and one-fui Pafos three. 
See also *Tabl*IUitoa’ in Supplement to EneyelopadHa of Islam. 

* For EmM Uvd, a Persia construction of the Arabic Endru'l-IAwd. The 
Sance^ Bepis were also referred to, particularly in kdnOns, simply as EmSrs 
(t/nura). ' 
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groups, European and Asiatic; the sancaJ^ of Rumelia andfthe 
setnca^ of Anatolia; and the ‘lords’ of each group were sub* 
ordinated to a ‘lord of lords’— in Turkish Beylerbeyi, or in Turki- 
cized Arabic Mirmirdn.^ 

The first of these ‘overlordships’ or ‘govemorships-general’ to 
be created was that of Rumelia, in the reign of Murdd I (1360-89). 
It was intended apparently to be held by a royal prince, for the 
early Ottoman Sultans like other Turkish dynasts before them 
were wont to confide the government of provinces to their sons 
and brothers and were already, it appears, in the habit of entitling 
their heirs Beylerbeyt.^ MurJd’s heir, however, afterwards Bftyezid 
the Thunderbolt, was still at this time a child. ’Fhe governor- 
generalship of Rumelia accordingly was conferred on his pre- 
ceptor,* the general Lala §dhin together with this title,^ which 
thenceforth was applied no more to princes but only to such 
govemors-general. Royal princes continued to be given provincial 
governments up to the sixteenth century, when the custom was 
abandoned owing to the frequency with which they were apt to 
rebel. In describing the system of local administration, however, 
we shall ignore their participation in it as being, so to speak, 
anomalous, except to remark here that the head-quarters staff of 
each such prince seems to have resembled that of an ordinary 
Beylerbeyi, except for the addition to it of a preceptor, who acted 
as the prince’s general adviser (or Grand Vezir), and of a Nffdnd. 
No doubt also the princes maintained a more magnificent state 
than ordinary governors, suitable to their august birth. 

But here we must revert to the standard as an insignium of 
royal authority. For though it was the word sancak (or Uvd) that 
was used in describing the provincial governors as ‘lords of the 
standard’; though the object denoted by this word seems to have 
been an ordinary flag; and though ordinary flags seem also to 
have been used by them ; the standard of the Beys or Emirs was, 
in fact, one mucdi more peculiar, namely, the fu^ or horse-tail, 
suspended from a pole and surmounted by a golden ball. 'I’his 
was an ancient Turkish emblem, perhaps of totemic origin— 
were originally made from the tails of y^s, not of horses. Sancak 
Beyis had a right to one Beylerbeyis to two. Further, Veztrs, 
both of the Kubbe and provincial, had a right to three fu^i, and 

' For Enfiri Emfrdn, a Persian modification of the Arabic En^ru’l-Ut^d. 

’ The title, in its Arabic forni, was first used at the beginning of the tenth 
century at the * Abbdsid court for the generalissimos who soon came to dominate 
the Caliphs. It was preserved under the Selculjids and so descended to the 
Ottomans. ^ 1 1- u 

^ Lala. Presumably Lala §ahin was so called on account « 
post. Lolas of royal princes corresponded to the Ata^begs of the^hel^jpids. 

^ Belin, ^Essai sur I’Histoire 6tonomjque\ J.A,, Serie VI, tom. 4, 274 » Aqpu r- 
$eref« Ta'rtbi Devleti 'Ogmafdye, i. ioa-3. 
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thcf Grand Vezir to five. The Sultan himself would parade on 
campaign with as many as nine.* 

The was thus a particular mark of royalty and vice-royalty. 
This being so, it is significant that the Vezirs and Beylerbeyis were 
also, and they only, entitled pofa. For this word is usually said 
to be a contraction of the Persian pddifdh ‘sovereign’.* If this 
derivation is correct, therefore, we may note that the original full 
form was used of the Ottoman Sultans, and the contracted form 
of their chief provincial delegates. 

The grading of provincial Governors in three ranks continued up 
to the period of our survey. Nevertheless, the rank of Vezir was not 
of the same nature as those of Beylerbeyi and Sancak Beyi, since it 
did not in itself indicate that its holder governed any particular 
division of the Empire. The vezirate, as it applied to provincial 
governors, was a merely honorific rank,* whereas Beylerbeyiliks 
and Sancak Beyiliks were, essentially, posts. Indeed Beylerbeyis 
and, later, even Sancak Beyis might also be Vezirs, so that the 
vezirate cut, as it were, across their hierarchy. Those that were 
granted vezirial rank became thereby automatically ‘Pofos of Three 
Tu^s', regardless of the posts they held. 

The rapid expansion of the Empire in the latter part of the 
fifteenth and throughout the sixteenth century confronted its 
rulers with fresh problems. The newly added territories, unless, 
like the Rumanian Principalities, they were given a special status, 
were again divided up into sancaks. But these might no longer 
be conveniently grouped, so numerous were they now, in two 
beylerbeyiliks, according to their situation in either Europe or 
Asia. Indeed, the conquest of Egypt and some lands to the south 

* Encycl^aedia of Islam^ art. ‘Tudi’. 

* See Giese, Das Problem der Entstehung des Osmanischen Reiches, An alter- 
native derivation is from the Turkish employed in the sense ‘elder 

brother*. The title seems first, in the thirteenth century, to have been applied 
to the dervifes of the militant type (see below, ch. xiii), a^d next to the semi- 
religious, semi-military leaders of Turkish tribes in Asia Minor. Its application 
to officials and commanders under the early Sultans is further evidence of the 
religious character of the Ottoman movement. See Encyclopaedia of Islam^ art. 
‘Turks*. Abdu*r-Rahmftn $eref, op. cit. i. loz, explains its application first to 
the Pervaneci C^nddrll I^ara ^alil Pa^, and subsequently to the Beylerbeyis 
Lala $fthin and Timurta^, by what he states wa|. the Turkish custom of calling 
eldest sons pa§a^ this having led to its automatic application to the royal pre- 
decessors of these officers, ‘ Alfi*u*d-Din and Suleymdn, respectively the reputed 
elder brother and the eldest son of Orfean (1326-60). Cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
art, Ta^ia’, where it is stated that the title was firet given to these Beylerbeyis 
and was a special attribute of that rank. The I^dnUn^ndmei Ali ^Opndn (Part II — 
in 0 ,T,E,M,, No, 15, Appendix, 12), however, seems to contrast both Sancak 
Beyis and Beylerbeyis with Pa^as — $ol kimesneleri ki pa§alar ve beylerbeyi 
ma^rffetUe sanmb bof^ ifin komuf ola . . ., ‘those persons whom the 

Sancab Be^, with the approval of ^e Pofos and Beylerbeyis, may have posted to 
guarc^die Heavy baggage. . . 

^ Cf. ab3V€, p. loS. 
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of it, as well as of the Barbary Regencies, brought a large paf| of 
Africa under the Sultan’s rule. Instead, other new beykrheytliks 
vfetc formed, each consisting of a number of sancaks; and to these 
larger territorial divisions a new term was eventually applied— 
eydlety meaning ‘rule’ or 'government’.* 

The governors of Eydlets in later times seem to have been 
invariably Vezirs.^ And this being so, there would have been no 
Pofos of two fu^s — but merely Vezirs entitled to three, and Sancak 
Beyis entitled to one — had it not been for a further development. 
Though, as we have noted, a beylerbeyilik was essentially a post, 
it, like the vezirate, came also to denote a rank which was con- 
ferred on deserving Sancak Beyis J So as early as the reign of the 
Conqueror we find that, though there were then no more than two 
of the governorships-general that were later to be termed eydlets, 
yet there were enough persons holding the rank of Beylerbeyi to 
allow the inclusion in a kdnun of directions regarding their pre- 
cedence, without reference to the provinces they governed.'* That 
is to say, it is evident from this document that the officers referred 
to are not the actual governors-general of Rumelia or Anatolia, 
but others on whom the rank of Beylerbeyi has been conferred as 
an honour. Moreover, later at leasft the Beylerbeyilik of Rumelia 
in particular, as the senior governorship-general, was likewise con- 
ferred as an honourable rank on officers that had no connexion at 
the time with that province. 5 So there would be a Vezir governing 
the eydlet of Rumelia, and another officer, perhaps more than one, 
holding the rank of Rumelian Beylerbeyi, 

In the hierarchy of officers and officials as defined in the Kdndn- 
name of the Conqueror, the Beylerbeyis ranked immediately after 
the Vezirs. They were likewise entitled when in the capital 
to a^seat in the Divan, and were apparently regarded as being 
on a par with the Ntfdnci and the Defterddr, Sancak Beyis, on 
the other hand, were obliged when attending the Divdn to stand 
outside in the arcade. And their precedence depended on the 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 277, states that it was only under MurAd III (r574~9) 

the Empire was divided up into eydlets. But contemporary historians n^ke 
no reference to this reorganization — see Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. *SandiaV . 
Eydlet is from the Arabic iydlt^ verbal noun of dla, ‘he exercised power . 

^ D’Ohsson, loc. cit. - 

* The result being, apparently, that in the end there were no governors of one 
fug — see D’Ohsson, loc. cit. The Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. PagQa , states 
that in later times a distinction was drawn between Beylerbeyts and Mirmrans ; 
and that it was the rank of Mtrndrdn that was then conferred on Sancak Beyu. 

^ O.T.E.M., No. 13 sq., Kdndn-ndmei 'All ^Ofmdn ^ . 

* See for instance the Kandn-ndme of ‘Abdu*r-RahmAn Tevlfi 1 (Edndn of 
Feast-day Greetings), M.f.M., i, 520, where the Beylerbeyilik of Rumelm is 
referred to as a mere rank, alternative to the vezirate, that might be held oy a 

Dsfterddr : Eger difterddrin vizdreti yabud Rumeli bpflerbeyili^ pdyesp varfa 

‘ If the Defterddr has the rank of Veztr^or Beylerbeyi of Rumelia. ... , 
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exUnt of the revenues they had been granted. If these were below 
a certain figure, the Sancak Beyis in question ranked after a certain 
category of ‘learned men’.* Otherwise they ranked next to the 
Beylerbeyis; and all of them, as ‘viceroys’, were superior to all 
officers of the palace, commanders of troops, and officials of the 
administration whatever, except, of course, when these had been 
raised to the vezirate.^ 

Though most of the eydlets formed during the sixteenth century 
consisted of newly conquered territory, and, once constituted, 
remained unaltered as to their boundaries, some were also created 
by repartitioning. 3 The latter process, moreover, was repeated 
from time to time in the following centuries also sanca^ were 
occasionally subtracted from one eydlet and added to another, ^ so 
that the number of eydlets in existence was not always propor- 
tionate to the size of the Empire. Thus, though the Empire was 
at its largest between 1590 and 1612,® the number of eydlets, 
which then stood at thirty-five or thirty-six, ^ was smaller than 

* Tabt J^d^s (see below, ch. x, ii). 

* O.T.E,M., Nos. 13 and 14, pp. 13, 14, 20. 

’ Thus, during the sixteenth century both Bosnia and the sancak of Gallipoli, 
originally included in Rumelia, were detached from it to form separate eydlets 
(die latter, afterwards extensively added to, being governed by the Kaptan 
Pa§a), whereas Buda and Teme^var were separate though subordinate Beyler- 
heyiliks from the first. — Zinkeisen, hi. 13 1, 132. 

^ So, further sancaks were detached from Rumelia in the seventeenth century 
to form part, or the whole, of the new eydlets of Silistria (or O^akov) and the 
Morea. 

* For instance, the sancaks of I9 Hi, Sis, Aldya, and TarsOs, shown as 
belonging to the eydlet of Cyprus by *Ayni *Ali, were later detached from 
it to form the eydlet of Adana (formerly a sancak of Aleppo), Cyprus itself 
and certain small neighbouring islands, including Paphos (B&f) and Kerina, 
being later again attached to l^e eydlet of the Archipelago (CesdHri Bahri 

— sec D'Ohsson, vii. 301 sq. In Evliyfi (^elebi’s list Aleppo, Adana, and 
Cyprus are shown as three separate eydlets^ but two sancaks — those of Sis 
and TarsCks — appear under both Cyprus and Adana, the latter then possessing 
two additional sancd^, ^arafa^ and Selefke. 

* Owing to the inclusion in it between these dates of certain provinces con- 
quered from the Persians in the war that preceded the earlier, and lost to them 
in the war that preceded the later, namely, Dftgestftn, $irv&n, ^arad&g (the 
earlier Arrftn), Erivdn, part of Aserbdycdn, and Lilristdn. The dates given are 
those of the treaties by which the provinces w^ere ceded and retroceded; but 
parts of the territory in question were occupied considerably before the first 
date. DAgestfln and $irv6n were occupied in 1578, and Tabriz in 1585. They 
were also for the most part lost before the second date. See Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, s.w. We may also remark that though Georgia does not figure among 
the provinces won and lost at the dates mentioned, and is shown by EvliyS 
Qelebi as an eydlet, the Ottomans afterwards retained only a fairly precarious 
hold over those parts of the coun^ that border the Black Sea, losing Tiflis 
itself. They regained control of Tiflis, however, in 1723, and their suzerainty 
over all Georgia was recognized by the Russo-Ottoman Treaty of 1724; but it 
was again made ineffective by the incursion of N&dir who retook Tiflis 
in 1734 . — Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Tiflis’. 

^ See Zinkeisen, iii. 133. This author’s total of forty includes the three 
Africa re^tocies and Mec(», none of wlpch w^ ‘normally’ governed. It also 
incluaes $aydA (Sidon), which, however, seems not to have h^n detached from 
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during the third quarter of the seventeenth century^ when it stfod 
at thirty-nine.* It is true that certain losses of territory sustained 
at the end of the earlier period were partially offset during the 
later* — for no Sultan actually ruled over the whole area included 
in the Empire at one time and another ; and also that the increase 
in the number of Eydlets between the two is accounted for partially 
by the fact that not all the territorj' lost w*as centrally governed,* 
whereas all the territory gained was. But repartitioning accounts 
for the rest of this increase ; and it was accompanied, as was also 
the creation of new Eydlets in the sixteenth century, by an 
increase proportionately even larger, in the number of Sancaks^ 
effected likewise by the division of Eydlets into ever smaller ad- 
ministrative districts.^ 

The loss of Hungary and Podolia at the end of the seventeenth 
century reduced the number of eydlets again. By the time of our sur- 
vey this seems to have stood at thirty-two.* Moreover, already during 
the seventeenth century in several of these eydlets Ottoman rule 
had become no more than nominal.^ And during the eighteenth, 
as we shall see, the area in which it was effective had shrunk still 
farther. The terms Sancak Beyi and Beylerbeyi^ also, were by this 
time little used in ordinary parlance for the provincial governors 
and governors-general, perhaps because of the equivocal signi- 
ficance that Beylerbeyi had meanwhile acquired. Governors- 


Damascus till later (ace below, p. 222). According to this list also i^an*A and 
Zebid are shown together with the Yemen as forming three separate gydhts. 
Perhaps, therefore, Uie total should be further reduced by two. 

* Namely: i. Bosna (Bosnia); 2. Teme^var; 3, Budin (Buda-Pesth); 4. Varad 
(Varasdin); 5. EJri (Erlau); 6. j^aniza; 7. Ujvar (Neuhausel;) 8, Yanova; g. 
Kamnice ; 10. Silistre or Ozu ; 1 1 . Keffe (in the Crimea) ; 1 2. GurcistSn (Ci^rgia) ; 
13. Rumeli; 14. Mora (the Morea); 15. CezS*ir (Archipelago and certain coast 
lands); 16. Anadolu (Anatolia); 17. Sivas; 18. Er<Jerum; 19. Trabzon (Trebi- 
zond^; 20. Qildir; 21. Katanian; 22. DiyAr Bekr; 23. Van; 24. Mer 24 (or 
Zu*l-I^driye) ; 25. Maw^il; 26. §ehrezur; 27. Adana; 28. Ilalcb (Aleppo); 
29. I^ndiye (Crete); 30. Ijwibris (Cyprus); 31. §&m (Damascus); 32. Tarabulus 
(Tripoli); 33. RaWca; 34. BagdAd; 35* Ba^ra; 36. Mi^r (Egypt); 37. Mabe^ 
(Abyssinia — part of the present Eritrea); 38. Yemen; 39. LapsA. Sec lists of 
Seyyid Mu^tafA, EvliyA Qelebi, M.T.M. i. 529-30; Tischendorf, b* 

son, vii. 277, states that the Empire at the time of its gn^test extent had i^lud^ 
forty-four eydlets \ but how he arrives at this figure is not clear. Possibly he, 
too, does so by including such provinces as the regencies, the principalities, 
and the Crimea that were not i|ropcr eydlets at all. -r* . . . tx u 

^ The loss of the six provinces mentioned^ above to Persia being offset by 
the conquest of Crete, of Podolia, and of certain parts of Hungary hitherto out- 
side the area of Ottoman rule under Metimcd IV . . * 

* Of the six provinces lost under Ahmed I only DAS^estAn and §irvAn seem 

to have been eydlets proper — sec Zinkeisen’s list. . 

^ (see below, p. 155) being erected intoromro^u.-Zu^wenj^in. 13^^ 

* Made up of those shown above minus Nos. 3 to 9 (^ded by ^e Tr^ty 

ofCarlovitz, 1699), minus Cyprus (cf.p. *4^***' 5 above); Mdpl^§aydA^i 
detached from Damascus and consisting of the Sa^aks of $aydA itself and 
9 afed (now in Palestine) — see D^Ohsspn’s list, loc. cit. • ^ 

** For instance, in Uabe^, Yemen, And LahsA. 
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general were now usually referred to by the Arabic word WdlU 
pronounced in Turkish Vali^ and meaning ‘ruler', governors of 
sancaks by the word Mutesarrif^ also Arabic, meaning ‘one that 
enjoys a tenure'.^ Now, moreover, in many sancaJb the adminis- 
tration was carried on by deputies of lesser rank than that of 
Pofa. But with these deputies we shall deal when considering the 
decay of the Ruling Institution as a whole. 

The provincial governors in early times, notwithstanding their 
‘civil* functions, were essentially feudal officers. Not only was it to 
their standards that the Sipdhis were summoned on the outbreak 
of war, and under their command that they fought, but the gover- 
nors, like them, both subsisted on fiefs and were obliged to furnish 
Cebelis^ tents, &c., in proportion to the revenues that their fiefs 
produced.^ The fiefs in question were all of the Mss grade. It 
was laid down, though not always provided for in fact, that the 
revenues forthcoming from the Mss of a Sancak Beyi must amount 
to not less than two hundred thousand akfeSy^ and those of a 
Beylerheyi to not less than a million/ The longer their period of 
service the higher the revenues they were entitled to. Their hdsses 
were gradually added to by the inclusion in them of hitherto 
separate timars. These additions, as in the case of ordinary 
Stpdhis, were known as terakkis; so that the Mss granted to a 
Sancak Beyi on his first appointment corresponded to the Sipdhfs 
kilif,^ Thus, if his predecessor had enjoyed revenues amounting 
to more than were the new bey^s due, the Porte deprived the latter 
of the difference by detaching enough land from his Mss to effect 
the necessary reduction and converting it, until he should qualify 
for its gradual return, into ordinary timars. The persons^ to whom 


* Encyclopaedia of hlam^ art. *Sandia|f\ Cf. below, p. 238, for peasffnts as 
* Mutefarrifs* of their holdings — ^which were called toforrufs^ ‘tenures'. The 
word Mutefarrif was applied to Sancak Beyis only in the seventeenth century. 

* According to the KdnUn-ndme All 'Osmdn { 0 ,T,E,M.^ No. 15, Appendix, 
12) a Sancaft Beyi had to furnish one Cebeli for every 5,000 akfes of revenue, 
a coat of mail (gecim) for every 50,000, and, in addition, two camel-drivers, 
three tents (one for himself, one so-called ‘street' (^okakH), presumably for 
office purposes, and one for his treasury), a pantry (kildr), a kitchen, and a 
saddlery. In the article ‘Timar' of the Encyclopaedia of Islam it is stated that 
Sanca^i Beyis had to furnish a Cebeli for everjii thousand a^es^ but the figure 
^000 of the fCdndn^ndme is confirmed by Evliyft ^elebi, i. loi, ‘Ayni *Ali (in 
Tischendorf, 87), and Seyyid Mu$tafl, i. 120. It applied also to Beylerbe^s, 

^ Evliyft Qelebi, i. 97 ; Tischendorf, i. 87; Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Timar’. 
The list of Sancakt Beyis* revenues supplied by 'Ayni *Ali (and Seyyid Mu§taffi, 
i. 125 sq.) shows five ^dlets in which some amounted to less than die statutor>' 
figure — ^namely, Bosnia, ^araman, Er^erum, Ra^^, and Diydr Bekr. 

So the JfCdndn’^ndmei AH *Opndn (O.TJSM., No. 14, p. 28). Of the million 
abfes, however, the BeyUrbeyis had the use only of 800,000. 

* See above, p. 51. 

^ They Were usually, it appears, Janisspies o» ‘standing’ cavalrymen that had 
eam&l right to sudi sm^ holdings. — 'Ayni 'Ali in Tischendorf, 87. 
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such land was granted were compensated, when it was restore^l to 
the Sancak Beyt^ with other holdings.^ Similarly, if by fortune 
or good management a Beylerbeyi was found to be deriving from 
his ffdsf larger revenues than he was entitled to, the Porte ex- 
changed his lands for others not so unduly prosperous, to the 
benefit of the Imperial Domains,^ 

Originally the provincial governors seem to have been drawn 
from the feudal class itself, as their subordinate officers in the 
feudal hierarchy continued to be drawn even in later times. It 
seems possible even that each was appointed to command in the 
province in which he held a heritable fief, and that in some cases 
the office was itself heredita ^>^3 After the institution of the dev- 
firme system, however, which was itself due to the growing breach 
between the opinions and aims of the Court on the one hand and 
the Moslems of the provinces on the other, the Sultans, in order 
to maintain a closer hold on provincial afl’airs, and being jealous 
of family prestige in all high offices, took to appointing JfCapt 
Kulus to represent them in the sancaks. Nevertheless, until the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century the persons appointed con- 
tinued normally to hold their posts for long periods:* until they 
were promoted to higher, were obliged to retire from old age, or 
died. Only in the reign of Murad III (1574-95) was this practice 
abandoned. For reasons that will appear, the central government 
then became interested in contriving as frequent changes of office 
as it could. At first, thereafter, the viceroys would be dismissed 
every three years. But even this soon came to be regarded as too 
long a term; and the rule was then established that appointments 
should be made for one year only, though actually they were often 
prolonged by renewal. ^ 

Djaring the earliest period of Ottoman rule the Sancak Beyis 
must have controlled the feudal system entirely. But when the 
first governorships-general w^ere created, this control passed to 
th^ Beylerbeyisy thenceforth until 1530 had the right both of 
granting all zVdmets and timars^ and, if the holders failed to per- 


* Encyclopaedia of Worn, art. ‘Timar*. 

* 0 ,T.E.M., No. 14, Appendix, 28. . . . • 

^ See Encyclopaedia of Isldi\, art. ‘Turkii*. The presumption that the early 
Sancak Beyi was of the fief-holding class is supported by the fact that, m is 
explained ^low, his office and that of the Alay Beyt, who even in later times 
was always a feudatory, were originally one; and that, again 
times, the sons of Sancakt Beyis and of Beylerbeyis were granted fiefs on their 
fathers* death (see Zinkeisen, iii. 160; Tischendorf, 4^. 

* Cf. p, 109, above, for the Sultan’s jealousy of the QandArll family of Grand 
Veztrs, 

* liLofu Bey (Bchmauer, 277) states that twenty- or thirty-ycar terms were 

usual. Cf. Seyyid MustafI, ii. ii7* ^ • j- i- 

^ D’Ohmn, vii. 277; Belin, La Propriiti fonciire, 204; Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, art. ‘Timar*. 
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foiim their duties satisfactorily, of depriving them.* The Sancak 
Beyis seem to have been left, apart from their command of troops 
in war time and their ‘civil’ functions, with no more than a super- 
visory authority. If on the outbreak of war, for instance, a Sipdhiy 
being ill, desired to send a Cebeli to serve in his place, it was the 
Sancak Beyi that decided whether he might do so. On the other 
hand, if any Sipdhi failed to furnish the correct number of CebeliSy 
his punishment rested with the Beylerbeyi,^ The later Sancak 
Beyis^ being Kapt Kulus^ again enjoyed (as indeed they were meant 
to) less influence and prestige locally than their feudal predeces- 
sors.3 Moreover, possibly because the change was unwelcome to 
the feudatories over whom these Kapi Kulus were set, some of the 
duties performed by the earlier Sancak Beyis were eventually con- 
fided to officers whom we have already mentioned as their sub- 
ordinates, called Alay (or Muster) Beyis For the Alay Beyis were 
not Kapt Kulus, but Za'tms, or holders of zVdmets, elected by their 
fellows^ and so of the feudal class. Exactly when they were first 
appointed does not appear, though they were already in existence 
during the reign of the Conqueror.^ But the appointment of an 
Alay Beyi to each sancak^ seems actually to have been decided on 
with the object of relieving its governor (now that he was by origin 
a Kapt Kulu) of the duties in question and as well as undertaking 
these, the Alay Beyi enjoyed some of the Sancak Beyfs privileges : 
namely, the use, which we have characterized as in origin vice- 
regal, of a standard and drum, though not that of a tu^y Each 
Alay Beyi had to assist him a standard-bearer (Bayrak-ddr) and 
a Qavuf, and like all the other military feudatories, was obliged 
to furnish a body of armed Cebelis. Though primarily, and prob- 
ably more exclusively than the Sancak Beyi, a military officer, he 
was also obliged to perform other duties in the Sancak when 
ordered to do so by its Pa^a, and in later times at least seems to 
have controlled the Subofis of the smaller districts composing it. 
The Alay Beyis, as their style implied, were charged in particular 
with mustering the feudal troops at the opening of a campaign 
and with ascertaining that applicants for military fiefs were eli- 

' See above, p. 49. I 

* fCdttHn-ndmei AH *Opndn, ii. No. 15, Appendix, 13). 

’ See Encyclopaedia of Isldm, art. ‘Turks*. 

* See above, p. 51. 

® Sec above, p. 51* Cf. Belin, Rigime des Fiefs Militaires, 231. 

* There is one reference to them in the Conqueror’s fCdndn^ndme, where they 
are ranked, together with the Defter Kdbyasis, below a certain category of 
fCdfis {O.T,EM,, No. 14, Appendybc, 20). 

’ See Scyyid Mu9tafl, i. 121. 

* Belin, op. cit. 231, note v: ‘L’alai-beilik aurait, dans le principe, ^t^ attribu6 
aux titulaires de aandjaq; plus tard, ces deux charges auraient €t6 s^par^s. . . / 

* rbid.»232, note. 
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gible.* As long as the Sancak Beyis were themselves drawm f4[>m 
the feudal class no doubt they performed these duties themselves. 
But for Kapi Kulus, unused to local conditions when first ap- 
pointed, the assistance of natives of the sancak must have been 
necessary. It may be, indeed, that the Alay Beyns at first acted 
unofficially, for the references to them in the kdnun-ndmes arc 
strangely few. And they continued to represent the feudatories in 
each sancaky w^hereas the Sancak Beyis represented the central 
government. Only in the sancak where the Beylerheyi resided 
there was no Sancak Beyi but only an Alay Beyi\ the Beylerheyi 
governing this province directly, as well as controlling the eydlet 
as a whole.^ 

The Alay Beyis not only mustered the feudal troops for a cam- 
paign but also acted as their commanders, subordinate to the 
Sancak Beyis, Unlike the latter, however, they seem never to have 
commanded independently ; for a Sancak Beyi would sometimes 
undertake minor operations with none but his own troops.^ On 
the other hand, any governor might receive authority to command 
contingents furnished not only by his own province but by others, 
in which case the other governors concerned, provided their rank 
was not higher than his, were bound to obey hirn.^ Pafas of three 
tu^s, somew^hat similarly, carried their authority outside their own 
provinces in peace time. When travelling to or from the capital 
to their place of appointment they exercised full jurisdiction in all 
the eydlets on their route, except those governed by officers of 
their own rank; whereas all lesser governors assumed authority 
only on reaching their place of appointment, and lost it immediately 
on dismissal.® 

Most of the rules governing the administration of the provinces 
were^ naturally framed for the original Beylerbeytliks of Rumclia 
and Anatolia. But they were applied also in most of those subse- 
quently created, though not in all. For certain eydlets (as they 
carfie to be callcid), of which Bagdad and Egypt were the most 
notable, had little or no feudal organization;^ a few, even, were 
not divided into sancaks\^ consequently the Pofas that governed 

* For the duties of the Alay Beyi see the ni?dm^ndme of 1777 (I'ciR*' 

*Abdu;i-Uamid I), published fn Cevdet, Ta’rfft, i. 3i7 8q^ The instructionn 
of which this is composed are based on earlier practice. r. • i. 

^ D^Ohsson, vii. 278. Cf. Evliyi gelebi, i. 90 sq., where an Alay Beyn, but 
no Sancaft Beyi, is shown as resident at the head-quarters of most eyalets. 

* Tischendorf, 48. ^ 

* i. 500 (Kdndn-ndme of *Abdu*r-RabmAn Tevlji 1). 

^ Baj^ddd, it is true, had fiefs in seven of its eighteen sancafu. but it was, 
nevertheless, sdliydneli (see below', p. 148, n. i). . 1 1 1 u e 

^ Such, apparently, were Georgia, Ba^ra, Lab»S, the \emen, and liabe?. . ee 
Evliya Qelebi, i. 88, 95-6. The latter three, however, may have had soncaks 
in the preceding century. 
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thein had to be provided for otherwise than by fiefs. In these 
^dlets, and in certain non-feudal sancah of ^dlets otherwise 
normal, the revenues that would else have accrued to the fief- 
holders of various grades were collected by agents for the local 
treasury. From these funds the governors were paid a fixed annual 
salary; and, after other local expenses had been defrayed, the 
surplus, if there was one, was sent to the capital. These provinces, 
ey diets and sancaks alike, were for this reason called sdUydneli,^ 
that is, ‘annual*. The sums they contributed to the central 
Treasury were called irsdliye.^ In these eydlets, again, the Beyler- 
beyis had the right of appointing the Sancak Beyis (where such 
officers existed).^ Elsewhere, as we have noted, the latter were, 
except during the earliest Ottoman period, appointed by the 
central government. They were promoted from very various posts, 
ranging from mere (though especially large) zi'dmets to A^alih of 
the Stirrup and high administrative appointments such as those 
of Nifdttci and Defterddr* And the amount of the revenues to 
furnish which they, as Sancak Beyis, were granted Mss fiefs de- 
pended on the importance of their former posts. Thus mere 
zi'dmet holders promoted to a sancak were entitled to no more 
than the minimum : two hundred thousand akges (and, in fact, as 
we have noted, sometimes obtained even less). If, on the other 
hand, an A^a of the Janissaries was so promoted, he was entitled 
from the first to as much as five hundred thousand. 

In theory the governors’ authority, though they represented the 

* From the Persian sdl^ ‘year*, and sdleydne, 'annual*. In Turkish, there- 
fore, sdliydneli really means 'having an annual* — something. 

^ From Arabic irsdl^ verbal noun of arsala, ‘he sent*. 

^ Other ey diets referred to as sdliydneli were Ba$ra, the Yemen, and Lal^d, as 
were also certain sancaks of the otherwise feudal ey diets of Aleppo and the 
Archipelago. Other terms applied to these provinces were mafipd^a merbdf, 
‘obliged to pay tribute*, and Mtrtli, ‘of the Mfrf, or Treasury*. Crete, Cyprus, 
Varad, Kaffe, and the Morea are also said to have had no timars . — Evliyd 
(^elebi, i. 88; Seyyid Mu^pifd, i. 132; Hammer, op. cit., 244; Ahmed Rdsim, i. 
347, note, 380, note; Tischendorf, 83-5; Encyclopaedia of Islam^ arts. ‘Sandjak*, 
‘Timar*. 

* The post-holders eligible for sancaks according to *Ayni *Ali (Tischendorf, 

86-7) were the following: (i) Za^tms enjoying revenues amounting to 50,000 
aftpes, Yaya Beyis (sec above, p. 54), Timor Defterddris and Defter Kdb^yasis 
(see below, p. 150), Seamen Bofis (above, p. 60), and A^as of the 'Oldfecis of 
the Right (above, p. 69). These all started at fhe lowest scale. (2) Sllihddr 
Agas (above, p. 80), beginning with ffd^^es yielding 280,000 akges, (3) Agas 
of the ‘standing* Sipdkis (ahoycy p. 69), beginning with b^fes yielding 300,000 
(above, p, 47). (4) Officers of the ‘Outside* Service: Mir Abors (above, p. 83), 

Qdbdfci Ba^ (above, p. 86, n. i), Qdpn-gtr Bofls (above, p. 86, n. 3), Kapici Bofis 
(above p. 83), and Mir 'Alems^ beginning with bdffes yielding from 330,000, 
in the case of ffie first, to 450,000, in the case of die last. (5) Nifdncis and 
De/terddrSf beginning with yielding 450,000, (6) Yern^eri^asis, beginning 
at 500,000. EvliyA Qelebi*s figiures (i. 98) do not precisely agree with these; but 
the relevant paragraph, as translated, seems to need correction. IJo^u Bey 
(Behmauerf 277} states that in earlier times Sanomk Beyis had been chosen from 
among the.^dc^^ Bofis and (above, p. 87) of the court. 
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Sultan, was not all-embracing. On the one hand, the adminiltra- 
tion of the Sacred Law appertained not to them but to the f^A4ts 
(judges) of their province. And on the other, all financial matters, 
including even those connected with the feudal system, were con- 
fided to special officials appointed to each province.* In practice, 
however, the respective jurisdictions of the ‘lay’ and the ‘learned’ 
officers were no more clearly defined in the provinces than they 
were in the capital : just as the Grand V’^ezir had his law court in 
which he dealt with some cases himself and handed over others 
to the dignitaries of the ^eri'a, so did each governor in his eyAUt or 
sancak.^ It seems probable, also, that even in early times his 
influence on the local finance officers was great enough to nullify 
such independence on their part as the regulations envisaged. ^ 
Though few eydlets, at any rate by the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, were fully provided with them, the officials em- 
ployed at its head-quarters might number eight besides the Pofa 
himself.^ Of these, two were officers of the feudal troops, namely 
the Alay Beyi of the Pofa’s sancak and the local Suha^i or (^^eri- 
hafi^ — since each subdivision of a sancak, as we shall further 
explain,* had one of these officers; and one such subdivision in- 
cluded the Pofa’s place of residence. Of the other six officers, 
three again, called collectively SipAhi Yazicilari (Secretaries of the 
Sipdhis), were concerned w’ith the registration of fiefs, namely 


* Seyyid ii. 91. 

2 M.TM, i. 528 (fCdnUn-ndme of *AbduV-Rabmfln TcvljLi'i). 

^ As early as the sixteenth century, at any rate, the provincial Defterddrs, 
instead of checking the Pofas in their misfeasances, would commonly abet them . 
See Zinkeisen, iii. 162. Indications on the one hand tlwt Defterddrs were not 
over-scrupulous, and on the other that Pafas would bring pressure to bear on 
them, are contained in two documents of the reign of SQleyinAn the Magni- 
ficent, namely, a kdndn insisting that Defterddrs should l>e upright in their 
dealings, and a fermdn to the Beylerheyi of Rumelia prohibiting the diminution 
of fiefs held by the Sipdht Yazidlari. — Tischendorf, 46, 47. 

^ See EvliyaQelebi’s lists (i.QOsq.; text, i, lySsq.). He states (p. 91) that each of 
th^ sancaks of BudaJ;iad its full complement of Divan officials, and specifies them as 
below. He shows only four other however, thus staffed, namely, Karaman, 

Van, ^ehrezfir, and Cyprus. For instance, of the two principal eydlets^ Rumcha 
and Anatolia, the first had no Qavu^lar Kd^yasi (see below, p. 150) and the 
second no Mdl Defterddri (unless perhaps the latter was represented in Anatolia 
by the official here listed as Defter Muhdsdn^ ‘Accountant of the Defter 
Muftdsebe (above, p. 130). In revenge these two provinces each had a number of 
supplementary officers: Rumelia a Vaynuk Agasi (see for the Voynu^s above, p. 
54) and seven Yuriik Beyis (see above, p. 55)» and Anatolia four Museltem tSeyts 
and eleven Yetya Beyis (see above, pp. 53""4)-. ,1/ 

Hammer, op. cit., mentions the presence in some eydlets ^namely lyaraman. 
Erijerum, Diy§r Bekr, and Bagdad, of a Defterddr des katserltchen 
and in Tarftbulus of a Drfterdar des Schatzes. This may be a^f^fusion with the 
Afd/ or ffaztne Defterddri--aee below. On the other hand 
among the dtvdn officials of the eydlet of Temejvar a Mdli 
a * Defterddr of the Imperial Property’, distinct from the ffaztne Dejtndart. 

\ See above, p. 51. • ^ 

^ Below, p. 154. 
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Defter Emini^ of the eydlet and his two assistants, the Defter 
Kdhyasi^ for zi'amets and the Timar Defterddri for timars.^ The 
fourth, who was in fact the highest of all in rank, was the Mdl 
Defterddri* — that is to say, the Treasurer that dealt with money 
matters, the receipt and expenditure of cash, as opposed to the 
before-mentioned officials, who regulated what may be termed the 
feudal finances, since fiefs were created to furnish ‘livelihoods’ 
{dirliky in lieu of salaries. It will be seen that the Mdl Defterddri 
and the Defter Emini of an eydlet corresponded to their homonyms 
of the central government,* which indeed had, as it were, given 
birth to these provincial governments by a process of division. 
This analogy holds good for the two remaining officers. These 
were an Emin and a Kdhya of the local Qavufes, who were primarily 
the governor’s agents in the execution of the sentences pronounced 
by him and the i^er'i dignitaries in his and their law courts, just 
as the Qam^es of the capital were the similar agents of the Grand 
VezirP In the Kdndn-ndme of the Conqueror provincial Defter 
Eminis are not mentioned.* It is there laid down, however, that 
the Timar Defterddris shall be recruited from among the salaried 
{'oldfeli) Muteferrikasy and shall rise to the post of Defter Kdhyasi 
and thence to that of Mdl Defterddri^° Timar Defterddris and 
ZVdmet Kdhyasis lived, like the Alay Beyis, on the revenues of 
zi'dmets,^^ ^avu^es and other secretaries on those of timar s.^^ The 
fiefs of these officials and ^avufes were known as Mlif yerij^ 
They were under the control of the Defterddrs, the Pofos being 
forbidden by kdndn to interfere with them. Included presumably 

* Or Defter Miifettifi (in the Eydlet of Rumelia). 

* Or ZVdmet Kdl^yasi — see Seyyid i. 12 1. 

’ Encyclopaedia of Islam, art, ‘Timar*. The provincial Defter Endnis are not 
mentioned in the Kdndn^ndme of the Conqueror nor by 'Ayni ‘Ali. Evliyfi 
Qclebi, however, shows one for most Eydlets side by side with the Defter 
Kdbyasi and the Timar Defterddri*, and Feridun (see Belin, Regime des Fiefs 
Militaires, 230) states that the Sipdht Yazicilari were the Defter Emtni and the 
Timar Defterddri with their assistants, not mentioning the Defter KdbyasL 
H^mer, Staatsverwaltung, 245, mentions only the Defter Kdbyasi and a 
* ZVdmet Defterddri*, stating that the former was the local representative of the 
MM, whereas the latter was charged with the administration of feudal business. 
But in his Staatsverfassung, 350, he remarks that it was a duty of the Defter 
Kdbyasis when necessary to take the provincial defters to the capital for examina- 
tion ; and it seems probable that the defters in que&ion were those in which feudal 
holdings were recorded. 

^ Mdl (Arabic), meaning ‘property, money*. Evliyfi also calls these officials 
ffasine Defterddris, * Defterddrs of the Treasury*. 

* Cf. above, p. 47. ^ Above, pp. I27“8. ^ Above, pp. 118-19. 

® See above, n. 3. Possibly they w’ere of later creation. 

^ See above, p. 88. 

0. T.E.M., No, 14, Appendix, 19-20. Timar Defterddris and Defter Kdbya- 
sis might also, as we have noted (above, p. 148, n. 4), rise direct to being 
Sancak Beyis, 

” Seyyid Mu^pifd, i. 121. ** O.T.^Af., No. 14, Appendix, 28. 

1. e: ‘substitute for a kdHf*, 
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among the provincial divSn officials was the Mev^fcu (or A|n;- 
kmfdti or MevMfdtci).^ It was his duty to recover taxes levied on 
the persons and the immovable property of the peasantry, and 
particularly to administer vacant fiefs for the Iwnefit of the local 
treasury. It is stated that there was one Mevkdfcu to each pro- 
vince, by which is presumably meant each eydlet.^ Possibly he 
was a subordinate of the Mdl Defterddri. He does not, however, 
appear to have had a dirlik provided for him. Presumably, there- 
fore, he either received a salary or lived on percentages of the 
revenues he recovered. 

That many of the eydlets had less than the full number of these 
‘divdn' officials (as they were called) was due generally to differ- 
ences in their organization. Thus the sdliydneli eydlets (those in 
which the Vdli was paid a yearly salary), since they contained no 
fiefs, required no officials to deal with them. It appears, again, 
that when eydlets, such as that of Silistre, were carved out of 
others, the administration of their feudal and financial affairs was 
still conducted from the head-quarters of the ‘parent’ province: 
they therefore had no independent divdn officials at all.^ What 
seems stranger is that in several eydlets there was no Mdl Defter- 
ddri,* and that in others, while there were no officials for the 
administration of fiefs, yet there were Alay Beyis and Bafis.^ 
Possibly in these places the duties of the missing functionaries 
were likewise performed by those of neighbouring provinces. 

Just as the Defterddr and the Defter Emini of the central govern- 
ment each had his counterpart in the government of each eydlet, 
so were the Grand Vezir's staff and household models for the staff 
and household of every Pa§a. In early times, it is tnie, the pro- 
vincial governors kept up only a modest state, devoting the greater 
part of their revenues to ‘public works’ such as the building of 
mosques, colleges, and hospices, and to their military equipment. 
It was only during the sixteenth century, and particularly after it 
became common Vezirs to be given eydlets and even sancaks, 
that the maintenance of large and magnificent households became 
fashionable among them ; and the description that follows probably 

‘ For the significance of mevMf see above, pp. 51, 13®- is a 

plural; cu, ci the usual Turkia|i ending indicating an agent; { a similar Aramc 
ending. The last two forms are shown, for instance, by Belin, the first in the 
tfdtiiin-ndmei Alt 'Opndn, ii. {O.T.E.M.. No. 15. Appendix). Possibly the 
Mev^feus were connected with the bureau of the Treasury called mevkufat 
(above, loc. cit.). 

^ Belin, Rigitne des Fieft Militaires, 335. 

^ Adana and Rakka were other such eydlets. 

‘ In, for instance, those of Sivas, the Archipelago, and Trab^n. 

’ As in the eydkts of IJju?, gildir, and Mawsil. For this and the foregoing 
notes see the lists of 'Ayni 'Ali and EvliyS Qelebi. Ayni Ah * »hws me 
presence or absence only of M4I {or, as he also terms them, ffazine) pefterams, 
Defter Kd^aHs, and Timor Defterddrb, . * 
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ref(^ rather to the Pa^as of these later times than to their more 
plain-living predecessors. But then at least a Vezir of medium 
rank — for though no distinctions were officially recognized be- 
tween one vezir and another except in the case of KtAbe Vezirs, 
the posts they held, the favour and fortune they enjoyed, and the 
services they performed, ranged them in a natural scale of con- 
sequence — a Vezir of medium rank would then have his KdhyOy 
corresponding to the Grand Vezir’s Kdhya Beyi,^ his Div&n Efen- 
disi, also called, like the Grand Vezir's secretary, Mektdpfu,^ but 
corresponding rather to the Re'is Efendi, and his If A^as, headed, 
like the IfA^as of both the Sultan and Grand Vezir, by a Silihddr,^ 
who would carry the Papa’s sheathed sword before him on occa- 
sions of public ceremony.^ Among these If A§as, again, there 
would be a Seldtn A^asi (corresponding to the Tep’ifdtfi or Master 
of Ceremonies),* a Master of the Horse,^ a Kdhya of the Ushers,’ 
a Treasurer,® a Butler;® like those of the Imperial Household his 
If A^as would be slaves, trained by a system of apprenticeship to 
their predecessors in office.*® As we have mentioned, every governor 
had his military band, of a size varying with the number of his 
/«/j.** But his rank was marked similarly by other privileges. 
Thus a Pofa of three fu^s had nine horses led before him, and 
was accompanied by six footmen called $dfir,^^ a Pafa of two fu^s 
six horses and four §dfirs, a Sancak Beyi three horses and two 
$dfirsJ^ Otherwise he might employ as many attendants of various 
kinds as he could afford, such as grooms, tent-pitchers, linkmen, 
and watchmen, all corresponding to minor employees of the im- 
perial Outside Service. A small number of archers called kawds^* 


' Above, p, lao. * Above, p. lao. * Above, p. 8o and App. C. 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 285; Afimed Rftsim, i. 455, note. ’ Above, p. 120. 

‘ Alir Alfor, cf. above, p. 83. * Kapicilar Kdffyasi, cf. above, p. fij,- 

• ^azined&r Ma. » KMrd Bofi. 

'** Al^med Rdsim, i. 455, note sq. The account given here of the training by 
the Papa's Aias of candidates for admission to their ranks^ and the ceremony 
held when they were admitted, recalls the practices of the dervifes, the 
and the guilds (see below, pp. 283-4), as if there were, indeed, a guild or 
brotherhood of such If Aiat. Thus acbnission was signalized by the placing 
of a cap (ftavui^) on the candidate’s head, after the recitation of prayers. If an 
Aia conunitted a serious crime, he would be solemnly deprived of this cap, 
and forced to turn to some other way of life, siilse thenceforward he could not 
hope to find employment in any ‘household’. 

'• See above, p. 138. 

** This word is apparently Turkish, though Arabic has one of the same form, 
meaning 'insolent, clever, tricky'. Hammer, loc. cit., puts the number of led 
horses, musical instruments, &c., that it was tite privilege of three-;ii# Pafos to 
use, at seven. 

** D’Ohsson, vii. 285, stating, however, that Sancait Beyis were entitled to 
only one $dfir. But see M.T.M. i. 529, where the regulations {JKdndn-ndme of 
'Abdu’r-Ral;imAn Tevki'J) show two. 

Arabic,* btaowds from ^onir, ‘a bow’. The word means properly a ‘bow- 
makef* rather than an archer. It is fsmilnr in the spellings ^avass, cavass. 
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acted, in early times, as the Pafa^s aides-de-camp; later tjesc 
kamdses were employed in greater numbers as simple messengers. 
Finally, the Pofa had at his command, again like the Grand Vezir^ 
companies of Tatar couriers, of musketeers {tiifengci), and of 
mounted scouts (deli) each with its officer.* 

Certain Beylerbeyis enjoyed special privileges. Those of Bagdftd, 
Cairo, and Buda, for instance, because these cities had all three 
been the capitals of monarchies, were permitted to use boats 
similar to those used by the Sultan.^ to employ Solak and Peyk 
guards,^ and to appoint certain officials without reference to the 
Porte.-^ The Beylerh^i of Rumelia, again, because his was the 
senior eydleU might sit on a stool at the imperial Divan, took pre- 
cedence of even the two Kddi- Askers and was officially addressed, 
unlike the rest, as Pa§ay with the phrase ‘May his dignities en- 
dure!’^ following his name,^ 

The sancak was the smallest administrative district that was at 
the same time and in origin feudal. For, as we have mentioned, 
there were several eyalets in w^hich fiefs w^ere non-existent, and 
even in an ordinary eydlet the land was far from being entirely 
allotted to fiefs. If the sancak was to be divided for administrative 
purposes accordingly, it was of necessity on a basis other than 
f^eudal. The basis, in fact, was judicial: the sancak was divided 
into a number of districts in each of w hich there resided a Moslem 
judge, a Kadi, to administer the §erVa\ hence each of these dis- 
tricts was termed a kadd,^ a judgeship or jurisdiction. Some of 
these kaMs were mainly or, in the case of large towns, entirely 
urban. Others were rural, being centred on villages. Sometimes, 
again, they were subdivided: the Kddi would be represented by 
a deputy in certain quarters of a city, or in rural districts called 
ndhiye.^ Kddis were, of course, ‘learned men* and as such not 
members of what w^e have called the Ruling Institution, from 
which their own was distinct. But though kadds and their sub- 
dit^isions were Uius dependent on the ‘Learned* rather than the 

* Sec Appendix C. Ahmed RSsim, i. 45^7. notes. H»^rnmer, Staatsi^er- 

utaltungf 246—7, in listing the members of a Papa's staff — his kapi balkl, people 
of the gate* — mentions also an Alay Beyi, who, he says, led p^lic processions 
and acted as his Qctvu^ Bafi. Kut whether this was the feudal officer of the same 
title he does not state. , ^ . 1 u 

" Called a kofulu kaylk- ^ofu means a ‘closed carriage . Presumably what 
is meant here is a barge, or gondola, with a covered saloon. 

^ See above, p. 87. ^ Seyyid Mu^tafi, i. 127. 

* Ddmet ma'dltki (Arabic). 

^ i. 527 (Kdndn-ndme of *Abdu*r-RahmAn Fevki 1). 

’ JSladd, pronounced in Turkish kaza, is the verbal noun from he 

decided (and hence) he judged, he acted as a judge*, )^(it being the presen 
participle. It therefore means both ‘a judgement’ and the office of a judge , 
*nd hence the area in which % judge exercises his office. • 

* Arabic ‘vicinity, district*. ^ . * 
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Rul(pg Institution, the latter was represented in them by the 
officers, called Subofi, one in each. We have already referred to 
these officers in connexion with the feudal system : they stood next 
below the Beyis in its hierarchy. But Subofis of this type 
naturally existed only in districts in which there were fiefs: they 
were called Ehli Timor SubofUari, *Subafis of the Timariots’, 
whereas those of other districts were called MM Subofilari, 'Su~ 
bofis of the Treasury’. These names probably indicate also that 
whereas the ‘feudal’ Subofis subsisted, as they did, on the revenues 
of fiefs and were under the usual feudal obligations of furnishing 
Cebelis, &c., in proportion to their revenues,* the Mm Subofis 
drew salaries from the Treasury; but both were also entitled to 
dues derived from fines imposed on offenders.* For not only the 
MM but also the ‘feudal’ Subofis were police officers, carrying out 
the sentences of the Kddts in whose districts they worked, and 
being generally responsible for the maintenance of law and order. 
Apparently in places where Janissary detachments were stationed, 
they furnished police patrols, acting on the local Subofi's instruc- 
tions, as in the capital, where the Subofi was one of several 
officers on whom such duties fell.* But whether in such places 
the Stdiofi, if he was of the MM type, was likewise a Janissary 
himself does not appear. 

In origin the office was in any case military. In earlier Turkish 
states indeed it had been of much greater importance. Under the 
Gaznevids, for instance, the word (which means ‘Head of an 
army’)^ had been applied to a general.* But already under the 
Selcukids of Konya it had acquired a semi-‘civil’ significance : the 
Selcukid Subofis were apparently military governors of cities.^ 
Such military governors, however, were of necessity, by Moslem 
tradition, obliged to work with the judges of the §erVa. Whether 
or not, therefore, the Selculdds also appointed ‘rural’, and feudal, 
Subofis, the division of the Ottoman dominions into kodds led 

* By the JfdnUn-ndmei Alt ii No. *45, Appendix, iz) 

$uba^s are required to furnish a Cebeli for every 4,000 akfes of revenue, a coat 
of mail (gecim) for every 30,000, and two tents if they derive more than this 
sum ( ? something appears to be omitted in the text here). According to A];^ned 
VcfHf (in Belin, Regime des Fiefs Militenres^ 234), ^uba^s held zVdmets including 
the head-quarters of their ka^d, which seems \o indicate that the zVdmets 
concerned were not heritable but resembled hd^^es in being the perquisites of 
offices (as did the zVdmets that provided dirliks for the provincial dtvdn 
officials). This supposition is borne out by the fact that special provision was 
made for the grant of timars to the sons of deceased J^ubeifis, in a manner 
similar to that in which the sons of Beylerbeyis and Sancak Beyis were provided 
for. — Zinkeisen, iii. 157. 

“ 0 ,T,E,M.^ No. 14, Appendix, 28 (Ifdndn^ndme of the Conqueror). 

3 See App. A (e). * Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. *Suba^’. 

® See, c.g., the Ta^r^ of Bayhaki. 

^ Encyclopedia of Islam, loc. cit. Cf. K6pruli^de, Salcuhdular Zamdfdnda 
Anftdoliida Titrk Medemyeti, 206, 219. \ 
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naturally to the appointment of a Suhofi to act on the orderl of 
every judge, whatever the character, urban or rural, of tlie area 
under his jurisdiction.* It was equally natural that these Suhtifis 
should be placed in a position of superiority to the local Sipdhis, 
and should be supported, like them, with fiefs. What seems less 
so is that these officers should have been obliged, as they appa- 
rently were, to go on campaign. For in their ab.sence, unlc-ss they 
then appointed substitutes, the local Kadi must have been left 
with no one to execute his rulings.* 

The conditions prevailing in such rural areas, however, are to 
be discussed in a later chapter. .\nd in yet other chapters we arc 
to describe the conditions under which the tradcr.s and artisans of 
the towns carried on their business ;•* the restrictions and penalties 
imposed on such peasants and townsmen as professed religions 
other than Isiam;^ and the position of the Kddis themselves in the 
hierarchy of ‘learned men’.* We need do no more, therefore, in 
this place than mention the facts, first, that in cities and towns 
the I^ddi had an adjutant other than the Suhofi, called Muhtvxih 
or Ihtisdb A§asi, meaning ‘Censor’,'* through whom he dealt with 
all matters concerning trade and industry ; and, secondly, that the 
non-Moslem communities were represented in their dealings with 
the local authorities by functionaries chosen from among their 
members and called Koca Bafts, or Chief I’-lders. 

The governors imposed their authority in general by means of the 
feudal forces under their command. Hut in many important cities, 
some but not all of which were the capitals of eydlets,’’ they had 

* Actually, the urban $uba^is were in many cases first installed us the coin- 
manders of the garrisons placed in newly conquered cities, so that their t>osition 
was similar to that of the Selculcid ^uba^is, — Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. * Turks’. 

* During Selim Ts campaign in Syria, some of the Kumelian ^uhaifls seem 
to have remained at home, since, according to a story quoted by 'rischcndorf, 
43, they were ordered by the Sultan to collect outstanding revenues on behalf 
of the Sipdkts that had gone on campaign. The substitutes of others are also 
mcTitioned, however. 

^ Below, ch. vi. ^ Below, ch. xiv. * Below, ch. x, li. 

* For the word muhtesib see below, pp. 279, 288. 

’ The towns that were at the same time the hcad-quarttM^i of eyalels (in the 
list supplied by Seyyid Mu$tafd, i. 91) were Baf^dSd, Cairo, Damascus, Aleppf), 
Erderum, I^onya (of l^araman), KtitAhya (of Anatolia), Cyprus (the capital 
being Nicosia — Lefko^e), Adnanople (Edirne — of Rumclia), Bosna (Scrflyi) 
(Serajevo — of Bosnia), Teme^var, and Buda. 7 ’he others, a)l^ capitals of sort* 
calkts, were Brusa (of yiidflvendigSr) in the eydlet of Anatolia, Smyrna (Izniir^ 
of §aSala) in the eydlet of the Archipelago, and Salonika (SeUnik) in the eydlet 
of Rumelia. Also the capitals of the three Barbary Regencies. It is curious 
that in the three lists showing the distribution of Janissary orto supplied l>y 
Ahmed Cevid, 164 sq., and referring respectively to an unspecified date during 
the reign of Mehmed IV (1648-87). to 1723 and to 17^. than ten of 

the places shown above (including Cairo and the capitals of the do 

not appear at all. The only places that figure in all four lists are Bagdad, 
Damascus, and Serajevo, while Salomka appears in the two eighteenih-centi^’ 
lists as well as in that of Seyyid Mti§tafd. Most of the Janissary seem 
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at liheir disposal as well several ortas of Janissaries and, in later 
times at least, detachments of ‘standing* cavalry.* These forces 
had their own commanders,^ responsible to the generals of their 
respective corps and so to some extent independent of the local 
governors, on whom they might, and were perhaps intended 
to, act as a check. They were nevertheless at the governors* 
immediate orders, as were also the wardens of fortresses^ in 
frontier eydlets^ which were likewise garrisoned with detachments 
of the ‘standing* ocaks. In peace time, therefore, the maintenance 
of law and order was well provided for, though even so it is not 
clear how, if in towns where Janissary ortas were stationed they 
furnished police patrols as in Istanbul, this service was supplied 
in towns where they were not stationed. Possibly their place was 
taken by watchmen, such as those maintained by the commercial 
and industrial guilds, or others in the service of the Subafis and 
Muhtesibs.^ This would have left such towns comparatively undis- 
turbed by the departure of the troops to war. Not altogether, 
however : for the governor himself would go ; and the neighbourhood 
would be temporarily denuded of the Sipdhis and their officers. 
At harvest time, if the campaign was not yet finished, a few Sipdhis 
would return to collect the tithes that were due to them and their 
fellows, 5 which seems to show that the mere presence of such 
members of feudal families as were left behind was insufficient to 
assure the proper ordering of these collections. During his absence 
however, a Sipdhi must have appointed some one to manage, if 
not his fief in general, at least the part of it in particular that he 
farmed directly. And it is to be presumed that just as the chief 
functionaries of the central administration, when they accom- 
panied the Sultan or the Grand Vezir on campaign, were replaced 
at the capital by deputies, so were the governors and their dtvdn 
officers in the provinces. 

Wars were of frequent occurrence, so that these upheavals were 
far from being extraordinary. It is remarkable, therefore, that 

at all periods to have been stationed in places near the frontiers. Thus in the 
seventeenth-century list some nine places in Hungary, including Buda, are 
shown; while of the forty-two names commor^to the two eighteenth-century 
lists many are of places in the Caucasus ancrin the neighbourhood of the 
Crimea, most of the rest being of places along the Danube and near the 
Russian frontier or in Greece and the islands. Al^ed Cevfid*s first list is taken 
from Hezfir Fenn apud Hammer, op. cit., 221. 

* Sec D*Ohsson, yii, 283. In earlier times, however, it appears that all the 
standing cavalry regiments were in peace time permanently stationed in or near 
the capital. See Tischendorf, 41. 

* The commander of the local Janissaries was termed Serddr (see above, 
p. 9O, the commander of the local ‘standing’ Sipdhis, Kdbya Yeri (see App. 
A (c), and A (a) for the Janissary officer with the same title). 

* The wardens were called dhsddr (dez, in P^ian, meaning ‘fort’). 

* 8fee b^low, p. 288. * See ab<we, p. 52. 
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the history of the Ottoman Empire up to the eighteenth century 
should have been marked with so few civil disturbances as it was, 
especially since, with the possible exception of Anatolia, all its 
provinces were inhabited by populations of which the majorities 
differed from their Ottoman rulers in either religion or race. The 
non-Moslein subjects of the Sultans in particular are usuallv repre- 
sented as having been held down by a hideous tyranny. As a 
matter of fact, however, not only were such risings as did disturb 
the peace of the Empire during these centuries the work exclu- 
sively of Moslems, but they were hardly ever provoked by mis- 
govemment. In early times the dominant motive in the launching 
of various revolts was, it is true, religious : their leaders still held 
the opinions that had animated the first Ottoman conquerors, but 
which the Sultans and the government had since discarded in 
favour of others less heterodox.* The last insurrections due to 
these differences broke out at the close of the sixteenth century.^ 
Otherwise the chief causes of disturbance were the ambitions in 
earlier times of royal princes or pretenders such as Cem in the 
reign of B^yezid II, and Mustafa in that of Suleym4n I, and, in 
later, of certain provincial governors themselves; as well, at all 
times, as the marauding propensities of Turkmen and other no- 
mads. The latest semi-religious revolt was aided indeed by the 
severity of an army commander, as a consequence of which many 
of his soldiers deserted and joined the rebels and the persecution 
of the Duruz of Syria by one of his fellows seems to have con- 
tributed to another but these were not instances of provincial 
misgovernment in the ordinary sense. As for the subject peoples 
of Europe, and those few of Asia to whom Moslem control was 
new, they seem at first to have found Ottoman rule less irksome 
than that of their former sovereigns,® and for a long time received 
from abroad no encouragement to rise against it. 'Fhe strength of 
the Empire declined, indeed, not because the peoples, Moslem or 
infidel, subject to the Ruling Institution and the learned profession 
rebelled against them, but because these bodies, as we shall show, 
were corrupted from within. 

It was probably a weakness in the Ottoman polity that the line 
between rulers and ruled (which was far from coinciding with any 
more natural divisions of race or religion) was very sharply drawn. 


• See above, p* 41. , 

* The risings of ]^ra Yazici at Urfa (Edcssa) in 1599 va -Tji* 

in Sarul}an (1606) — see Encyclopaedia of Islam , arts. ‘Turks and *lsara YAziflii . 

^ Cigala SinAn Pa^a on the Hungarian campaign of 1 596.— of 
Islam, art. ‘Mubammad Iir. . r « ^ 

^ The persecution of the DurCiz by Ibrahim Pa^a in 1585 being followed y 
the formidable rebellion of Fabni’l-Din which was carried on for many years. 
Ibid. TTT* ol.ntn’ 


. arts, ‘Murftd IIP and^-Pakhnal-Din*. 

Sec Gibbona, The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire. 
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In the KdnUn-ndmes we find regulations defining minutely who are 
to be deemed 'askerisy that is (for our purpose), ‘rulers* on the one 
hand, and re^dyd ‘peasants* or fehirlis ‘townsmen* on the other;* 
and the latter, whose sole business, from the point of view of the 
state, was to pay taxes, were strictly forbidden to arrogate to them- 
selves the privileges of the former, to ride a horse or wear a sword. ^ 
This rule seems to have been framed in the first place with the 
object of preserving the purity of the feudal class as one of fighters. 
It was feared, not that the Sipdhis would mate outside their own 
class; for though many of them were of Turkish descent, so were 
some of the peasants over whom they lorded it; this was not in 
those days a matter of pride or concern; and in any case the 
Sipdhis were never restricted in the choice of wives or concubines. 
It was feared, on the one hand, that if the peasants rode horses 
and went armed, they would be less easy to master, and, on the 
other, that they would insinuate themselves into the Sipdhi class 
and dilute its martial vigour. By the time of SiileymSn the Magni- 
ficent many fiefs were, in fact, in the hands of Sipdhis of peasant 
descent ; and the Sultan decreed that they were not on that account 
to be deprived, since all were alike his subjects. 3 But, though this 
view was new, and perhaps symptomatic, it scarcely compromised 
the principle at issue, since the Sipdhis in question had won their 
holdings by serving in war, as volunteers, with distinction. By 
this time, also, the Kapi Kulus (who were ipso facto 'askeris) had 
come to eclipse the feudatories in importance if not in numbers ; 
so that the opposition of rulers and ruled was maintained hardly 
less sharply than before. Its result was double : to make all depend 
on the integrity of the rulers, and to render most of the ruled 
unfit to change their status. When, therefore, first the rulers* 
integrity was corrupted, for reasons to be described, and later the 
hitherto ruled were admitted to positions of authority, the effect 
was bound to be disastrous. 

Though the segregation of rulers and ruled into closed castes 
was artificial, however, it had the virtue of leaving the ruled to 
pursue their avocations more peacefully than they would have been 
able to if it had not existed. This indeed was the justification of 
the ruling caste in its heyday: that, keeping all the instruments 
of force in its own hands, it both used them well in the main- 
tenance of order, and reinforced in the ruled, by thus depriving 
them of the temptation to further their own ends by violent 

* Sec the J^dnuni Alt *Osmdn II (O.T.E,M,, No. 17, Appendix, 39 sq.). Thus 
retired Sipdhts, the emancipated slaves of the Sultan, the occupants of ‘learned’ 
posts at court, the children of *askerSs (as long as they do not formally become 
re'dyd)t and all women married to *askerfs, are to be accounted *askeris themselves. 

^ Sec tLo^u Bey (Behmauer), 276. 

’ Tisch^ndorf, 44-5. This ruling was ^bodied in a kdndn of 1530. 
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methods, the traditions of peaceable behaviour already induced in 
them by their religious views and the corporative structure of their 
society. It was owing to the prevalence of these traditions that 
most of the rulers might, as vre have mentioned, withdraw from 
a district without jeopardizing its internal security ; and largely 
owing to their prevalence that even after the Ruling and learned 
Institutions were corrupted, the Empire cohered for as long as it 
did, despite almost incessant wars and the intrigues of enemy 
states.* On 'the other hand, the main stream of Ottoman life 
naturally ran in the subject populations, in comparison with which 
the ruling caste, though much in evidence, was small in numbers ; 
so that by its segregation it w'as to some extent isolated from this 
life. By the sixteenth century the Moslems and the ('hristians of 
the Ottoman Empire were alike separated by sectarian differences 
from their nearest co-religionists beyond its frontiers, with the 
result that a distinct culture, embracing both, was able to arise 
within them.* Nevertheless, the various races of which the subject 
populations were composed were not to be welded into a nation ; 
and this largely for the reason that the ruling class, though to 
a great extent recruited from the Christian element,^ on the one 
hand represented the political domination of IsUrn, and on the 
other was isolated by its constitution from all the niled of what- 
ever faith. 

At the same time, the ruling class was only one of many into 
which the Sultan’s subjects were divided. For the ruled in turn 
were all organized into bodies such as trade guilds (to which, it 
may be remarked, Moslems and Christians would often belong 
indifferently) and it was to these bodies rather than the state, or 
even the Sultan, that they were inclined to accord their most vivid 
allegiance. The guilds were, of course, essentially urban. 'I'hough 
in some places at any rate there were guilds of famiers, in general 
their place was taken in the country-side by village councils or, 
in* the case of nomads, by their tribes. But all, guilds, village 
councils, and tribes, were to a great extent autonomous, thciugh 
naturally they were supervised by the local governors; and their 
autonomy, which was reinforced by the fact that both towns and 
villages in most places ttmded to be economically self-contained, 
split up the subject populations into many semi-independent units, 
whose stability was little affected by the political vicissitude-s of 
the Empire as a whole. Any wider allegiance that the individual 
members of these units might entertain was religious rather than 
political ; and if for the more orthodox Moslems it might be centred 

' Cf, Zinkei.^ , iii. 135. * Cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam, arc ‘Turks’. 

^ For the rules governing Ac dev^rtne sec above, p. 43 » 

^ See below, p. 289. 
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in the Sultan as Imdm,^ in all cases it was weaker than their senti- 
ment for the unit of which they formed part. 

For these reasons the corruption of the Ruling and Learned 
Institutions was slow to affect the ruled. It is true that the virtual 
helplessness in which the latter were kept under the regime as at 
first constituted prevented them from rising against misgovem- 
ment. But if it had not been for the partial autonomy of the bodies 
in which they were organized, the depredations of the ruling class 
would have reduced them to ruin rapidly. In the 'end this cor- 
ruption did in fact go far to destroy their prosperity and plunged 
many provinces, particularly in Europe, into a state of perennial 
disorder. But the process of decay was to some extent disguised 
by its gradualness, so that it was accepted by the Ottomans of 
every class with remarkable equanimity. 

The superficiality of Ottoman rule, if it may be so described, 
was always more marked in the Asiatic provinces conquered after 
the fifteenth century than in the rest of the Empire, owing prin- 
cipally to the fact that these provinces had been for centuries under 
Moslem rule. For since the institutions already in existence in 
these provinces were naturally maintained with only such modi- 
fications as the assertion of Ottoman sovereignty necessitated, the 
Moslems that formed the majority in their populations looked to 
the government to preserve their traditions even less than did 
those of Anatolia and Europe. The institutions of the Empire 
itself, again, in so far as they were of Moslem origin, were derived 
immediately from Persia rather than from the countries conquered 
by Selim I. But further contact with Persia was then interrupted 
owing to the establishment in that country of the heterodox Safevid 
dynasty. Hence, if inspiration from the older centres of Islim was 
still to affect the Ottoman ‘homelands’, it had to be drawn largely 
from the Arabic-speaking world ; which, for this reason — and for 
the very reason that its inhabitants did speak the<'sacred language, 
while most of them at the same time professed the dominant 
religion — ^was regarded by the Ottoman ruling class, at least in the 
beginning, with a certain deference, which they did not accord to 
the rest of the Sultan’s dominions. This being so, we are to devote 
a separate chapter to the government of the Arabic-speaking pro- 
vinces. On the other hand, it was by the system we have described 
that most parts of the rest of the Empire were adminikered ; and 
enough has been said concerning them — in view of the fact that, 
as has already been mentioned, other chapters again are to deal 
with particular aspects of provincial life — to present a general 

' Even for the Orthodox Christians the Sulthn is said to have acquired the 
attributes of a BasOtus. — Encyclopaedia ^ Islam, art. ‘Turks’. 
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picture of their administration. Here, accordingly, it remains only 
to deal, very briefly, with those parts of the Empire that were at 
once inhabited by populations other than Arabic-speaking and 
governed otherwise than by the system in question. 

All these regions were on what were at one period or another 
frontiers of the Empire. Indeed, it was generally either on this 
account alone, or on account also of their physical conformation, 
that they were endowed with a special status. Some of them 
formed vassal states, more or less independent of the Porte accord- 
ing to the terms upon which their rulers or inhabitants had made 
their submission, and to the manner in which they had afterwards 
conducted themselves. But others were actually included in 
ordinary eydlets. 

Thus in several ey diets lying to the east of Asia Minor and along 
what eventually became the Persian frontier there were regions 
governed by Kurdish chieftains. All but the more southerly parts 
of this territory had once formed part of the Kingdom of Armenia. 
But since the destruction of that Kingdom by the Selcukids in 
the eleventh century, the lands that it had included had been 
repeatedly overrun by 'Furkish armies and tribes, liven before 
the Ottoman conquest, therefore, there was a considerable Turkish 
element in the population of what had been Armenia. Moreover, 
its control by Moslem rulers of various lines and races, and the 
anarchical conditions created by the mutual struggles in which 
they engaged and by the Turkish migrations, had encouraged a 
movement into it from the south and east on the part of Kurdish 
tribes, so that by the end of the fifteenth century many of its 
districts were ruled by petty dynasts of that people. By thi.s time, 
accordingly, it was hard to say where Armenia began and where 
Kurdist&n came to an end. 

The Ottoman conquest was effected by stages. It began (if we 
ignore the temporary acquisitions of Bftyezid I in this area)* under 
Mehmed the Conqueror, was continued by Selim I, and was com- 
pleted (except for a subsequent and also ephemeral extension 
under Mur&d III) under Siileymin the Magnificent. I he system 
by which much of this country came eventually to be governed, 
however, owed its origin to the conditions prevailing in the tin^e 
of Selim. For that part of it which he acquired fell to him on his 
defeat of the Safevid §4h Isma^il, by whom it had been overrun 
shortly before.* And Selim found that the Kurds were antagonistic 
to Isma^il both on religious grounds — since they were Sunni, 
whereas the §afevid movement was heterodox and bwause 
Isma’il had subjected them to government by Persian ofn^rs. 
Instead, therefore, of imposing on them governors appointed by 
« Lost owing to Biyclld’f drfeat at Ac hands of Timur.* 
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the Porte as in most sancah, Selim set up in many parts of the 
area concerned a system of indirect rule, through the Kurds’ own 
leaders; and this system was maintained even in regions that 
ceased to lie on the Persian frontier owing to further Ottoman 
conquests and was applied in other parts of Kurdistan incorporated 
in the Empire at later dates. By the middle of the sixteenth century 
there were at least thirty of these hereditary Kurdish governments 
established in various districts of Armenia and Kurdistan.* Never- 
theless, the country had by then been divided alsof into eydlets,^ 
to which Pofos were appointed in the usual manner; and it became 
the policy of the Porte to increase the area of its direct rule at the 
expense of these semi-autonomous dynasts. This policy was no 
doubt aided by the conquest under Murad III of further Safevid 
territory.’ The more easily accessible regions, particularly such 
as lay far from the border, seem then to have been converted into 
more or less ordinary sancah. On the other hand, the Kurdish 
rulers of districts to which it was harder of application became 
actually freer of Ottoman control than they had been at first.'* By 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when the Ottoman-Persian 
frontier had been drawn on a line that with one or two vicissitudes 
was to prove durable, the apportionment of Ottoman Kurdistan 
and Armenia into districts directly and more or less indirectly 
governed was also stabilized. Thus of the six eydlets chiefly con- 
cerned, namely, Erderum, Kars, Qildir, DiySr Bekr, Van, and 
§ehrezur, whereas the first two were altogether ‘normal’, being 
divided into sanca^ all of the usual type, each of the four others 
comprised some districts normally and others irregularly governed. 
DiySr Bekr, for instance, besides eleven ordinary sancaks, had 
eight others ruled by Kurdish Beys, whose office was hereditary. 
These sancah contained fiefs whose holders were commanded by 
the usual feudal officers and were obliged to serve in the usual 
way, only under their Beys. The latter might be dismissed by the 
Pofa for failure to perform their duties satisfactorily ; but in such 
cases the Pofa was bound to replace the Bey dismissed by a mem- 
ber of the same family. These Kurdish Sancak Beyis had there- 

* Encyclopaedia of Islam, arts. 'Diyfirbekir* ai\i ‘Kurds*, based largely on data 
supplied by the $eref-ndme of §eref ^an Bidlisi. Cf. Seyyid Mu§ta£a, i. 125. 
The settlement with the Kurdish chieftains was arrived at on the advice and 
by the agency of Mevlftnd Idris ^akim of Bidlis, a Kurd himself, at firet in 
the service of the ‘White Sheep* dynasty and afterwards in that of Bfiyezid II 
and Selim 1 . — Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Bidlisi*. 

* Or rather Beylerbeyiliks, if the date at which the term eydlet was first used 
was later, as stated by D’Ohsson; see above, p. 14 1. 

* Sec above, p. 143, n. 6. These conquests left Ae eydlet of Van, for instance, 
far within the Ottoman frontiers. 

As in the case of the Siileymfini chiefs established at Kulp and Mayyftfarikin 

S fhose name was changed to a corruptpn of theirs, Silvfin) in the eydlet of 
iyftr Bekr. — Encyclopaedia of Islam, art/ ‘Maiyafarikin*. 
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fore but little independence— unless they could defy the Pafa. 
But there were also in the eydlet five so-called hukumets, ‘govern- 
ments’, whose rulers, Kurds also, were virtually autonomous, 
except for the obligation laid on them to furnish troops in war 
time. In these districts there were no fiefs; and all the proceeds 
of taxation went to the ruler, who had the privilege of being 
addressed as Cendb,^ There were four similar htikiimets in the 
eydlet of Van, and another in that of §chre/Air; while in the three 
provinces togfether there were some four hundred tribal chieftains 
holding hereditary zVdmets, who were likewise obliged to supply 
troops to the Bey of their sancak^ The position in ^"ildir is less 
clear. An account of the seventeenth century shows this eyalrt 
to have included only four hereditaiy^ sancah,^ whereas another, 
of the late eighteenth centurjs gives the number of its Kurdish 
beyliks as no less than nineteen.^ Moreover, though (Jeorgia is 
shown as an independent eydlet in the seventeenth ccntur>\' and 
in the eighteenth the Janissary garrisons were stationed at Kutais 
and Bagdadcik,^ it seems in fact to have been controlled from 
(^ildir. It was to the Pa^a of ^ildir, for instance, that the Beys 
of Mingrelia made the annual gifts that marked their recognition 
of the Sultan’s suzerainty. ^ After !^ah 'AbbSs recovered the pro- 
vinces conquered from the Safevids under MurSd III, indeed, the 
only parts of Georgia in its larger sense that continued to form 
part of the Ottoman Empire were those bounding the Black Sea 
and little attempt seems to have been made, until in the eighteenth 
century the Porte awoke to the danger of Russian expansion in 
those regions, to assert the Sultan’s authority over them. We shall 
have occasion to describe later the elTorts that were then made to 
repair this neglect. 

But to return to the Kurds. As well as to the causes that we 
have already mentioned — their hostility to the Safevids and the 

'*Cendb (Arabic)^eans literally ‘threshold’, but is used as an honorific: so 
Cendhuka, ‘your Honour’, ‘your Excellency’. 

* Evliyd, i. 94; Seyyid Mu§taf 3 » »• Hammer, op. cit., 259 /10, ^h v-4, ziih\ 
Encyclopaedia of Islanty art. ‘Kurds'; Isma'il Uusrev, 165-/! Seyyid Muntaw 
describes the offices of these Kurdish chieftains as yurtluks and ocahli^t\ sec 
al>ove, p. 48. I 

^ EvliyA, i. 95. 

^ D'Ohsson, vii. 298. ' By EvliyA, loc. cit. 

^ Both in 1723 and 1750. See Ahmed CevAd's lists, pp. 167 sq. and 170*9* 
Neither are shown in his earlier list from the Hexfir Fenn (|>p. 164-5). 

’ Evliyft, loc. cit. It may be noted also that w'hcrcas Evliyft shows Sufad as 
a district of Georgia, the earlier 'Ayn! *Ali (in Seyyid *• *3®) attaches 

it to the eydlet of Qildir. ... . - 

" The omission from his lists by '.^yni All of the districts oM^cwKia otheT 
than $u9ad shown by EvliyS is due to the fact that he wrote l>cfore Murftd IV 
had recovered some of the territory lost to 5 fth AbbAs, with the result that the 
Persian-Ottoman frontier was Established, in 1639. on « Jhe two 
states more or less what they had included before MurAd III s conquests. 
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difficulty of controlling them in the mountainous country they 
inhabited (a difficulty experienced, of course, equally in the case 
of the Georgians) — these regulations owed their origin partly to 
the fact that the Kurds were also for the most part wholly or half 
nomadic. This being so, it is not surprising to find that very 
similar regulations were applied in other districts, no less moun- 
tainous and inhabited by Turkmen and other nomads. In the 
eydlet of Sivas, for example, six such districts were confided to 
the rule of a Turkmen A§a,^ and in the eydlet of Adana, created 
only at the end of the sixteenth century, there were seven more 
whose tribal rulers were known as Boy Beyis.^ This country — 
part of the ancient Cilicia — ^and that bordering it on the north-east 
as far as the Euphrates, had been left on their first incorporation 
in the Empire in the hands of local Moslem potentates of Turkish 
race, the former being ruled by the dynasty of the Ramadkn 
0|;ullarl during most of the sixteenth century, and the latter by 
that of the Zu’l-^adr Ogullari from near the middle of the fifteenth 
century up to the reign of Siileyman, when it was converted into 
an eydlet called either Zu’l-Kadriye after them, or Mer'af after 
its capital. These dynasties were both of a foundation later than 
the Ottoman,^ which when it came in contact with them was 
already too powerful to fear them as rivals as it had feared and 
fought those Turkish dynasties that were established and formid- 
able in the days when it was still comparatively weak. The incor- 
poration of these two states in the Empire with their rulers as 
vassals was allowable on the same principles as allowed the small 
Kurdish dynasts to exercise a more limited authority over the 
territory inhabited by their tribesmen, and, as we shall see, was 
also applied in the J^anate of the Crimea. Up to near the end of 
the sixteenth century the Porte was less jealous than in later times 
of its authority in the provinces : as we have observed, the viceroys 
would then often remain in their posts for many years, and sons 
of the reigning monarch would usually be given provincial 
governorships. The maintenance in power of local dynasts such 
as the Zu’l-Kadr and RamadSn 0|;ullari accorded with this atti- 

' D’Ohsson, vii. 298. How long this r 6 f^rri^ had been in force does not 
appear. 

^ EvliyA» i. 94. Boy (Turkish) has among other meanings that of ‘clan*. The 
expression Boy Beyis was used of tribal leaders under the Selcu^ids of ROm 
(see KdprQlUzade^ Selcukliler Zamdrdnda, &c.» 206). 

3 Little is known about the Ramadan Ogullari before the second half of the 
fifteenth century. The Zu*l-Kadr dynasty was established about a hundred 
years earlier. The territory of the former comprised the districts of Adana, 
Sis, Ayas, TtusCks, and the lands of the Varsak Turkmen; the territory of the 
latter the later sancaks of Mer'af, Malatya, ‘Ayn^ftb, Kar?, and Sumaysat 
(Samosata). After their dispossession members of both houses were given em- 
ployment as provincial governors. See Encyclopaedia of Islam, arts. ‘Qhu’l- 
and/Ramadin Ooullari*. 
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tude. But, for reasons to be explained, it later fell into disfavour- 
royal pnnces were then kept at the capital, and Pofus were posted 
about with ever-increasing Irequencv. It was natural, therefore, 
that the existence of the local dynasts also should have been de- 
precated. Those we have mentioned were, in fact, dispossessed; 
and it is probable that it the Porte had been in a position to do so! 
it would have imposed a unified and centralized rule also on every 
part of Armenia and Kurdistftn and on other, similar, regions in 
which hereditary chieftainships had hitherto been allowed to sub- 
sist. What prevented it from doing so probably w-as the intractable 
temper of the tribesmen concerned and the mountainous forma- 
tion of the country they inhabited. Before long, moreover, the 
corruption of the Ruling Institution resulted in a weakening of 
the central government, just as it sought to tighten its control 
over the provinces, so that it was faced with rebellions and the 
loss of all effective influence even in regions that had earlier been 
governed normally. The decay of the Ruling Institution cannot 
be said to have been due to this movement towards greater 
centralization; but its result was to cause the tranquillity of the 
provinces to depend much more intimately than heretofore on 
the good conduct of affairs at Istanbul, and to load the Porte with 
a burden that proved too heavy for it to bear. 

A virtual autonomy somewhat resembling that of parts of the 
Armenian and Kurdish eydlets was enjoyed also by many of 
the tribesmen of Albania and the inhabitants of Montenegro. 
Albania, however, was included in the eydlet of Rumelia, of which 
the capital was Adrianople; and none of its sancaks were held 
officially on a hereditary term like the Kurdish beyliks\ still less 
did it comprise any recognized hukumets. Nevertheless, the social 
organization of all but the town-dwelling Albanians was tribal; 
and the tribesmen, particularly the Ghegs of the north, were of 
so warlike a temper that the Ottoman government was never able 
to subject them to a regular administration. lilach tribe of the 
Ghegs, or ‘mountain’, as it was called, was divided into a number 
of clans under the authority of a Bayrakddr, who, since he held 
his office by inheritance, resembled, both in the nature of his office 
and its name, the Kurdish Sancak Beyi.* Each clan had also a 
number of elders whose office was likewise hereditary. Assemblies 
of tribesmen were held under their presidency to settle matters of 
law. For the Albanians recognized only their customary law, 
though this was partially embodied in an unwritten of 

ancient native composition^ The clans were subdivided, each 

* and Miuro^ both signifying ‘flag’/ . 

• Called the of Leke Oukaaini, supposed to have lived in the thirteenth 

or the fourteendi century. * , 
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subdivision being controlled by another hereditary officer in whose 
hands lay the execution of justice, and who maintained direct 
touch with the representative of the tribe, called Boluk Ba§t, resi- 
dent at Iskodra (Scutari), at least in late times. Revenues were 
obtained by the government from the tribes only when, which 
was seldom, it was strong enough to compel their payment. The 
difficulty of collecting them and of controlling the northern ‘moun- 
tains’ was such that in the middle of the sixteenth century all 
attempt to cope with it was abandoned. In return for exemption 
from taxation and governmental interference the tribesmen were 
engaged to supply the Ottoman armies with contingents of fighting 
men. These would sometimes assemble under the standards of 
the commanding Pafos. Otherw^ise they would join the raiding 
volunteers called AkinciJ Montenegro (Karadag) was included in 
the sancak of Iskodra. Ruled by its prince-bishops (whom we 
shall have occasion to mention later again), it was, if anything, 
even more lightly attached to the Porte than Albania proper. 
Among the Tosks of the south tribal life was more loosely organ- 
ized, a number of great landlords exercising authority of a feudal 
character. In this part of the country as well, however, mountain 
tribes such as the Suliots were quite independent of governmental 
control, just as in what was equally in the beginning reckoned as 
a part of Rumelia, the Morea, the inhabitants of Maina were able 
to exact from the Porte a recognition of their autonomy in return 
for a payment of tribute.^ 

All the regions we have dealt with up to this point were at least 
included eventually, if not at first, in regular eydlets, however 
irregularly governed they might in fact be. Those we are now to 
describe, on the other hand, were of an altogether different status. 
'Phe yanate of the Crimea, for instance, was a semi-independent 
state. Its connexion with the Porte resembled indeed that of the 
states governed by the Zu’l-Kadr and Ramadan dynasties. Unlike 
them, however, it was permitted by the Sultans te endure, partly 
no doubt because of its situation, since it continued, as they did 
not, to march with the dominions of foreign and hostile potentates. 
Though the north and centre of the peiynsula had fallen into the 
hands of the Tatars as early as the thirteenth century, the Hanate 
was founded only about fifty years before the conquest of the 
Crimea by Mehmed II, at the expense of the Genoese. 3 A part 

* Seyyid i. 63. 

* Encyclopaedia of Islam y arts. ‘Amautes’ and ‘Morea’; Encyclopaedia Britan^ 
nica (iith ed.), art. ‘Albania’. 

^ It had been founded by one HScci Girey, whose grandfather had been a 
prince of the Golden Horde, with the aid of the Grand Duke of Lithuania. The 
Genoese were expelled in 1434. The Ottoman conquest took place in 1475- 
Encyclopaedia of Islam^ arts. ‘Ha didi f-Girai^ ‘Kafa’. 
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of the country was on the Ottoman conquest formed into an 
ordinaiy^ eydlet comprising three sancah^ with its capital at the 
principal port, Keffe (Theodosia). The remainder was left under 
the rule of the Girey Hans, whose residence was Ba^9c SeriiyI.* 
This arrangement was perhaps intended to afford the Porte a cer- 
tain control over the Tatar state, while leaving it in the position 
of a buffer against attacks from the north : but the relations between 
the IJan and the Pasa of Keffe were left indeterminate; nor was 
it until near the end of the sixteenth century that the f/am formally 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Sultan by causing his name 
to be mentioned in the hutha^^ though from slvortly after the con- 
quest they had regularly been confirmed in power by the receipt 
of standards, fu^s, and written patents from Istanbul. The If art's 
sovereignty extended beyond the limits of the peninsula as far as 
Bessarabia to the west and as far as Circassia, which indeed was 
regarded as a dependency of the Hanate, to the east. Moreover, 
on several occasions members of the Girey family were set up as 
fians of Kazan on the Volga, while those of the Crimea continued 
to receive tribute from the 'Fsars of Moscow until the seventeenth 
century, from time to time enforcing their claim to it with raids. 
In the wars of the Porte with Austria and Poland the Tatar con- 
tingents played a notable part, gradually replacing the Akind 
volunteers that in earlier campaigns had preceded the advance of 
the Ottoman armies proper, laying waste the countr>'-side. On the 
other hand, the Nogay Tatars of Bessarabia were inclined to treat 
ihe Rumanians of Moldavia as inhabitants of the Domain of War, 
despite the fact that their country formed part ol the Empire. 
Murad III was able to insist on one occasion that the property 
and animals they had looted should be restored; but when in later 
times the authority of the Porte was weakened, the Principality 
suffered severely from the depredations of the 'Patars. I'rom early 
in the reign of Suleymiin the IJans were provided with a con- 
siderable force «of seamens, arlilletymen, armourers, and other 
types of soldiery from the capital, and received yearly a sum of 
money, called seamen akfesi, to meet the expense of their pay. 
What was perhaps this subsidy to the IJans^ though it may have 
been a separate payment^ of 1,000 akfcs a day, was furnished by 
the revenues of Keffe. ^ In the course of its history the Hanate was 
often the object of contention on the part of rival members of the 
Girey family, w^ho succeeded, not by right of primogeniture, but, 
like the later Sultans themselves, in order of seniority ; and a dcri- 

* i.e. ‘T'hc (iarden PalacifV Tht* palace uaa oriairially buiit in a suburb of 

the town, then called Kirk Yer (Forty Places); but later this suburb became its 
centre; and the former name /ell out of use. Ibid., art. SufBt . 

* For l^ufba sec above, p- 3*- ^ ^ Seyyid Mu^tsfft, i. 130. ^ 
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sion in such cases was usually secured by the interposition of the 
Porte. Otherwise, however, the ^anate was governed indepen- 
dently on a tribal military basis. Two members of the ruling 
house besides the ffan himself held courts in other places than 
the capital, being provided with special revenues for the purpose. 
These were the part’s first and second heirs, called respectively 
Ka^ay and NUru’d-Din.^ The tribal chieftains, known as Mtrzds, 
were commanded by two officers called $irin Beyi and Ma'siir 
Beyi, each of whom was appointed from a particular family.* The 
country’s religious and legal needs were attended to by the usual 
‘learned men’ organized independently of those appointed to places 
in the rest of the Empire and headed, it is notable, hy a Kddt-asker. 
Finally, an important official was the ffan A^asi, whose office 
corresponded to that of a muhtesib? 

The remaining four dependencies of the Empire that we must 
mention resembled the Crimean Qanate in this respect that they, 
too, were self-governing. Unlike its, however, their governments 
were Christian. As we have explained, the §eri'a permitted the 
incorporation in the Domain of Isl&m of states governed by 
‘scriptural’ rulers on condition of their paying tribute to the Imdtn. 
All four of these states, accordingly, were tributary to the Ottoman 
Sultans. Nevertheless, they differed one from another in the 
degree of control exercised over them in practice by the Porte. 

The principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia^ may be considered 
together, since not only were they inhabited by peoples of the 
same race, but were similarly governed and came eventually to 
stand in a similar relationship to the Porte. Historically, never- 
theless, Wallachia was permanently reduced to a tributary status 
almost a century before Moldavia; and whereas the fate of Wal- 
lachia was settled by the final obliteration of Serbian independence 
in the fifteenth century, it was not until Siileymdn had conquered 
the greater part of Hungary that the Ottoman hold on Moldavia 
became really firm. The terms upon which the^ original agrefe- 
ments to pay tribute and acknowledge the Sultan’s suzerainty were 
concluded seem to have been more or less alike. The native 
princes, called Hospodar or Voyvoda, were to enjoy complete auto- 
nomy; the Boyars,^ or land-owning nohles, of each principality 
were to elect them as heretofore from among the members of a 

’ This arrangement dated only from the last quarter the sixteenth century- 

* Evliyl Celebi, i. 93. 

* Ahmed RAsim, i. 289 sq., notes; Cevdet, i. 258 sq.; Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
arts. ‘GirSy’, ‘Rrim’. 

* Called in Turkish Ifiah and Bogdan respectively. 

‘ It may be noted that the words Hospodar, Voyvoda or Vs^evode, ond Boyar 
are all Slav. As we shall see, voyvoda was also U 8 e 4 in Turkish for a certain type 
of govemmeht servant. \ 
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royal house; no mosques or Ottoman fortresses were to be 
built within their dominions; and no Moslems were to settle or 
purchase land in them. Even before Moldavia was finally reduced 
to paying tribute, however, Mehmed II was provoked into invad- 
ing Wallachia and interfering with the succession ; and after Suley- 
m&n’s invasion of Hungary Moslems began to settle and build 
mosques in both principalities. Both Hospodars were subsequently 
obliged to furnish contingents to fight with the Ottoman armies; 
and as time went on the Sultans demanded ever higher payments 
by way of tribute. Their hold on the principalities was strength- 
ened by the construction of fortres.ses both on the Danube and, 
though this was contrary to the original agreement, on Moldavian 
soil, in Bessarabia,* the southern part of which was actually ceded 
to Svileymin after his invasion of the principality in 1538, by the 
then Hospodar, who went so far as to accept Islftm and received 
a Janissary guard in his capital. Before the end of the sixteenth 
century the Hospodar of Wallachia was also provided with a similar 
guard ; indeed it was with a massacre of these Januaries and other 
JVloslems then resident in Tirgovi§ta* that in 1594 the Hospodar 
Michael the Brave began a revolt that ended in his uniting not 
only the tw’o Danubian principalities but that of 'JVansylvania in 
an ephemeral kingdom virtually independent of the Sultan, whose 
armies he defeated on more than one occasion after seizing several 
towns south of the Danube in Rumclia. Michael, however, was 
assassinated in 1601 ; and the principalities were restored to their 
former status.’ In the course of the seventeenth century the Bas- 
saraba family from which most of the Hospodars had hitherto been 
elected died out. Candidates for election had by now long taken 
to bribing the Sultan’s ministers for their favour, which was 
decisive ; and as a result the Porte had become interested in bring- 
ing about changes of tenure as often as it could. .Already many 
of the Hospodars appointed were of other races than the Rumanian.^ 
It was not, therefore, an abrupt reversal of practice when early in 
the eighteenth century the policy was adopted of choosing them 
exclusively from among the Greek aristocracy ol the Phanar. The 
immediate cause of its adoption was the discovery that both 

* Called in Turkish Bucak- , , , . 

* The Wallachian capital up to 1698, when the Hospodar transferred his 

headquarters to Bucarest, Xirgovi^ta ^ing inconveniently near the frontier of 
Transylvania, now to be ceded to Austria. - a l- • 

* IViichael began his adventure in concert with Aaron of Moldavia and 
mund of Transylvania, Aaron also contriving a massacre of Janissaries and other 
Moslems at Yassy. On this Meljnied III decided to convert Moldavia into an 
eydlet, but owing to the defeat of his armies by the insurgents was prevented trinn 
doing so. Subsequently he was even obliged to recognise Mi^cl s conquests. 

^ Hospodars of the foltowinf races had been appointed to Moldavia: a haaon 
1580), a Croat (i6i8), a Pole (1626), t Greek (1630). 
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Hospodars were in secret communion with Tsar Peter the Great, 
with whom the Sultan was then at war. It was evident that, in these 
times, when the Empire was in such evident decline, the Porte would 
be well advised to appoint Hospodars over whom it had some hold. 
The families of the Phanariots constituted, as it were, ready-made 
hostages. Moreover, the Phanariots by reason of their close con- 
nexion with the Patriarchate of Constantinople, which with the 
encouragement of the Ottoman government had extended its in- 
fluence over various Orthodox communities of the Empire that 
had earlier been autocephalous, and had incurred the hatred of 
these communities by appointing Greeks to minister to their 
spiritual needs, had in the regions concerned come in some sort 
to be identified with the central administration, in which indeed 
some posts were habitually held by them. From 1716, accordingly, 
up to the time of our survey, the two principalities were invariably 
governed by niembers of these Phanariot families, in whom, for 
so long, the confidence of the Porte was on the whole justified, 
at lea.st as regards their loyalty. Wallachia was the richer and more 
sought after of the two principalities ; so that when as sometimes 
happened its Hospodar was replaced by the Hospodar of Moldavia, 
the change was regarded as a promotion for the latter. Since by 
now the post of Divdn Dragoman was invariably held also by a 
Phanariot,* it was usual in the eighteenth century for the Hospodar- 
ships to be filled by persons who had previously enjoyed the 
opportunities it offered for familiarizing themselves with the con- 
duct of affairs. These offices were all obtained as a rule by a 
combination of intrigue and bribery, which rendered their tenure 
highly precarious.* Each Hospodar kept himself informed of events 
at the capital and caused his interests to be watched by a repre- 
sentative called Kapi Kdhyasi,^ who made it his chief care to fore- 
stall the machinations of his master’s rivals. These had as their 
aim the attraction of some minister’s favourable attention, as his 
own were directed to holding it; and this could* best be effected 
by the offer of money. Hence the Hospodars were put to enormous 
expense first in securing and then in retaining their offices; also 
they considered it due to the dignity ol” their rank to keep up an 
extravagant state.+ The principal and often the only source on 
which they might draw to defray this expenditure was the wealth 
of the principalities themselves. And as, on the one hand, they 

* Sec above, p. 123. 

^ It is said that the average tenure of a Hospodarship was two years and a half. 

^ i.e. *Intendant of the Gate*, their representatives at the Porte. All provincial 
governors and tax-farmers (multezims) and the Greek- Orthodox and Armenian 
millets (see below, ch. xiv) kept similar Kapi Kdbyalari at the Porte to watch 
their interests. » 

Thcy^were invested with honours coniparable to those accorded to a vezir. 
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could not look forward to any auch long tenures of office as might 
have deterred them from risking its exhaustion, and, on the other, 
they enjoyed virtually unlimited power within the spheres of their 
jurisdiction, they were encouraged to extract as much as they could 
from their temporary subjects, whom their rapacity subjected to 
the severest suffering, for ever since the Mospodars had owed 
their appointment to the favour ot the Porte, the Boyars had been 
unable to control them. They were now subservient in the 
extreme, and to escape their exactions themselves, joined with 
them in squeezing the peasants. The old constitution of Moldavia 
had provided for a division of powers between the Hospodar, the 
Church, and the Boyars, the most eminent of the latter fonning 
a council ; the three sat together in a high court of justice, the 
Metropolitan declaring the law, the Boyars deciding on the guilt 
or innocence of those on trial, and the Ilospodar pronouncing 
sentence. But when the flospodars became irresponsible this pro- 
vision was naturally of little effect. 'Phe chief officers of state were 
a minister called by the Byzantine title of J^ogothete, a treasurer, 
and a commander-in-chief called Hetman; those of the court a 
chamberlain, a sword-bearer, and a cup-bearer. Under the Phana- 
riot regime certain posts were still reserved for tlic Boyars ; but 
the most influential were given to the Greek followers of the 
Hospodars. These follow^ers often acquired Boyar status by mar- 
riage, with the result that the Rumanian upper class was progres- 
sively Grecized and so divorced in .sentiment from the peasantry.* 

The third of the four Christian dependencies of the Hmpirc was 
the Kingdom of ^IVansylvania.* On the first invasion ot Hungary 
by Siileyman the Magnificent in 1526 all the {>arls of it tlien coti- 
quered were placed under the rule of Yanos of 'Transylvania as 
the Sultan s vassal, with head-quarters at Buda. But when, on the 
Austrians’ attempting to recover their los.ses, SuleymSn was 
obliged to undertake another campaign in 1541, he made Buda 
the centre of an^jyd/e/, leaving only 'IVansylvania to Yano^’s son 
and successor. From that date up to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, accordingly, IVansylvania remained a tributar)' 
vassal kingdom. For though, as we have mentioned, Michael the 
Brave of Wallachia incorporated it in his dominions for a few years 
at the end of the sixteenth century, it reverted to its former status 
on his death ; and the only other event of major importance that 
befell it during its period of adherence to the Ottoman Empire 
%vas an invasion by the armies of Mehmed IV under the command 

* Encyclopaedia of Islam, arte. *im* and ‘BojOidin’; Encyclopaedia Britan^ 
nica, art. ^Rumania*; Seton- Watson, History of Rumania, 54, 50 sq., H5, % 2 b sq.. 
Aiti^med Rdsim, i. 290, note; iiff 134* notes. 

* Called in Turkish Erdcl. 
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of KSpnilii Me^ed Pa^a in 1657 — ^this was provoked by the 
disobedience of the then King, and resulted in an augmentation 
of the yearly tribute.* As regards the status of Transylvania under 
Ottoman dominion, it may be remarked that its kings were re- 
garded as of higher rank than the Hospodars of the principalities, 
being invested with crowns instead of with the caps, called 
reserved for the latter; and that the fortresses on Transylvanian 
soil were manned with native instead of with Ottoman troops.* 
Transylvania was, of course, no longer Ottoman at the time of 
our survey, having been ceded to Austria by the Treaty of Carlo- 
vitz in 1699. 

The republic of Dubrovnik, or Ragusa,* on the other hand — the 
fourth of the Christian dependencies — remained tributary to the 
Sultans until an end was put to its existence by Napoleon in 1804. 
As regards relations with the Porte, its history also is of greater 
interest and significance than that of Transylvania, or even, per- 
haps, that of the principalities. Dubrovnik was established as a 
free state, after having depended successively on Venice and 
Hungary, in the fourteenth century; and soon after, recognizing 
the advantages that a unification of the Balkan peninsula under 
Ottoman rule would offer to the commerce on which the republic 
chiefly subsisted, its rulers treated with the Sultans to such good 
purpose as in 1399 to obtain from Bflyezid I the right for Ragusan 
subjects to trade unhindered in any part of the Empire. Subse- 
quently Ragusan factories were established in many towns of the 
peninsula, and the Ragusans came to enjoy a quasi-monopoly of 
its trade. When, moreover, on the conquest of Serbia, Ottoman 
armies advanced to within striking distance of their territory, they 
hastened to offer the Sultans a yearly tribute; for by so doing 
they brought themselves into the Moslem legal category of 
‘tolerated infidel subjects’, and acquired a title to protection by 
Ottoman forces. This arrangement proved so convenient to the 
Ragusans that, though in early times they were reproached by the 
Pope for their reprehensible friendliness for the infidel, they per- 
sisted in their attitude; and later, when in the wars that brought 
disaster on the Porte at the end of the peventeenth and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth centuries the Venetians twice occupied the 
hinterland of Dubrovnik, the Ragusans contrived that by the 
treaties re-establishing peace this territory should be restored to 
Ottoman control. They were inclined, it is true, to withhold the 
payment of tribute, when the Porte seemed incapable of enforcing 

’ Evliyt C«lebi, when stating (i. 92) that Transylvania had been conquered 
only in die reign of Mel^ned fV, is referring merely to this invasion. — Seton- 
Watson, op. cit. 119; Encyclopaedia Britanmca, art. * Austria-Hungary’. 

* Ahmed Rdsim, i. 290, 291, notes. ^ ‘ 

* Under the Ottoman regime the name Dubrovnik was that officially used. 
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it; and the Ottoman mimstcra, on their side, insisted from time 
to time on increases in its amount. But only on two occasions 
were the Ragusans subjected to extraordinary contributions. From 
the Peace of Carlovitz onwards the tribute was brought to Istanbul 
every three years by envoys of the republic. These envoys, as 
also th(»e that until its cession brought the tribute from Transyl- 
vania, were, at least by the late seventeenth centur)', received, like 
the representatives of foreign states, at assemblies of the Divdn 
held either for audiences of the Sultan or for the payment of the 
troops. But the former were accorded no such honour as the latter 
dignitaries, the Mn^ running: ‘Infidel ambassadors over whom 
trouble must be taken are all except the ambasssadors of Dubrovnik 
and Transylvania.’* The envoy from Dubrovnik was even excluded 
from the meal offered after the proceedings to the other ambas- 
sadors, who were invited to sit and eat with the Grand Veair. 
Nevertheless, relations between Dubrovnik and the Forte were 
peculiarly satisfactory. No doubt the geographical situation of the 
republic and its small size were partly responsible : for, in the first 
place, since it was surrounded by Ottoman territory, it was not 
called on to act as a buffer state, and, in the second, it was obliged 
to depend on some greater power and so was not tempted to strive 
for complete independence. Indeed, its example .seems to show 
that the woes of, for instance, the principalities were to some 
extent due to the efforts made by their rulers to escape from Otto- 
man domination. For the Ragusans, who never made such efforts, 
who indeed clung to their position as Ottoman vassals, had no 
cause to complain of the treatment they received at the hands of 
the Porte ; and there is no reason to suppose that, had the Hospo- 
dars remained equally loyal, the Sultans would have been less 
scrupulous in their regard. The prosperity of Dubrovnik did, it 
is true, decline during its long period of vassalage to the Porte. 
But it declined only as did that of its greater rivals in trade, Venice 
and Genoa, from causes that had nothing to do with Ottoman 
rule, and was further damaged by a disastrous earthquake in 1667.* 

Vn. THE DECAY oV THE RULING INSTITUTION 

Some of the changes that overtook the Ruling Institution 
between the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries have already 
been described ; and some of the causes of its decay as a whole will 
already be apparent. It remains, however, to examine these causes 
somewhat further, and to complete our sketch of the condition to 

of *AbduV-Rabman Tcv^til). 
nd jfogaith, Thi BaJkam, 103, lov; hmycl^ 


* M,TM. i. siAiJ^^n-ndnie 

* Forbes, Toynbee, Mitnmf , a 
poedia {jf Ulam^ art. ‘Ragusa’. 
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which the Institution, and particularly the armed forces, had been 
reduced at the time of our survey. 

A number of factors, which we can do no more than touch on, seem 
to have combined in the sixteenth century to make untenable the 
position of the Sultanate at the dizzy level attained by Siileymln 
the Magnificent. At first sight it would seem that the Empire, as 
a Mediterranean power, must have owed its decline, as the Italian 
maritime republics owed theirs, chiefly to the discovery of America 
and the Cape passages, by which trade between Europe and the 
Orient was gradually diverted from the overland routes. In the first 
place, however, the main land routes passed, not through the ‘ori- 
ginal’ provinces of the Empire, but through Syria and Egypt, 
which were incorporated scarcely more than half a century before 
the decay set in. Gravely^ therefore, though the latter countries 
suffered by the diversion, the decline of their prosperity, in so far 
as it was due to this cause, cannot have rendered the ‘original’ 
provinces less prosperous than they had been before the conquests 
of Selim, except in so far as their economy depended on their 
commerce with Syria and Egypt; and in fact such ‘foreign’ trade 
seems to have been comparatively unimportant to this economy 
as a whole. In the second place, Venice and Genoa owed their 
decline not only to the diversion of the Eastern trade from the 
overland routes, but to the competition of the Levant Companies 
chartered by the western powers, which from the end of the six- 
teenth century exchanged the manufactures of their countries both 
for the products of the Empire and for those of the East that were 
still carried overland — a development that, in comparison at least 
with its effect on the Italian republics, was beneficial to the Empire. 
It is true that, as time went on, the import of West-European 
manufactures led both to the ruin of native industries and the 
export of gold for the purchase of these imports. But this process 
became disastrous to the Empire only in the age of the industrial re- 
volution — at least two centuries later than the beginnings of decay. 

The discoveries of Columbus and Da Gama, therefore, can 
scarcely be regarded as the principal cause of this decay, if indeed 
they were even a very considerable cai^e. In any case, from the 
Ottoman point of view they constituted a factor of compulsion: 
as it were an act of God, beyond the Ottomans’ control. And in 
this they contrasted with what does appear to have been its funda- 
mental cause : the successive entertainment by the Sultans them- 
selves of incompatible aspirations. 

The first of these aspirations was the leadership of the popular- 
religious movement of conquest by which their empire was first 
expanded^ to considerable size. But their very success in this 
enterprise, the greatness of the ffosition they attained thereby, 
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induced in them a second ambition : to surround themselves \vith 
the traditional pomp of monarchy. Now their adoption of this aim 
cut them off from their former supporters in two ways. Not only 
did the Ottoman enterprise become predominantly dynastic; but 
the sultans followed the example ot earlier 'Furkish dynasts in 
adhering to^ a strict orthodoxy. And this was not merely out of 
harmony with, but actually opposed to, certain religious beliefs, 
to the influence of which they owed in great part the foundation of 
their empire, and which were still entertained by a vast number of 
their Moslem subjects. .\s a result they were obliged again and 
again to suppress popular-religious risings. So the effect of this 
policy was to preserve and emphasize the military character of the 
Sultans’ power, changed though this was in respect of its support. 
.And being possessed of an efficient military instrument, the 
Sultans could not forbear to use it, till they had expanded their 
possessions far beyond what might have been the stable limits of 
Rumelia and .Anatolia. 

Their motive in doing so was not, to be sure, a mere love of 
aggrandisement ; Selim conquered nut only Armenia and Kurdistan 
but also Syria and Kgypt to prevent their conquest by the Safevids ; 
and Suleyman invaded Hungary to protect his European posses- 
sions from the Emperor. But Persia and .Austria, by these exten- 
sions of Ottoman territoiy', were brought to march with it ; and by 
the sixteenth century the Si • and Catholic wwlds were no longer 
so much cut off one from the other that a combination between 
them was impracticable.' It is true that, had the Sultans refrained 
from expanding their empire in this way, these two opponents 
might still have hemmed them in t)n the smaller frontiers that 
would then have been theirs ; and that their position relatively to 
Persia at least would in that ca.se have been very much weaker 
than in fact it came to be. But the .Austrian and Persian borders 
would not then have been separated by so vast a stretch ol territory, 
cut by a sea and»bestrewn with mountains, across which the Otto- 
man forces could not be moved with any rapidity. And, having less 
to defend, the Sultans might then i>crhap8 have adopted with a 
greater degree of safety a* way of life, consonant again with their 
aspiration to traditional monarchy, but unhappily incompatible 
with the command of armies: the retirement from the active con- 
duct of affairs into a majestic seclusion. That they did adopt it, 
in the perilous position created by this expansion, seems to have 
been a prime cause in the decline of their power.* 

' In 1599, for instance, §ah 'Abbis sent a mission to Europe, accredited to the 
courts of the Empire, the Vatican, and Venice amongst others; and in 
the king of Spain sent ambassadors, accompanied by several pnests, to Ifiahln 

— see Guy le Strange, Dow ydbn 0/ Berifo (l.^ndon 19*6). • 

* Ko 9 u Bey, in his RisdU or tracTsetting forth the causes and course of the 
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Its consequences were in the event much mitigated by historical 
accidents: that in the early part of the seventeenth century the 
Thirty Years’ War engaged most of the energies of central Europe, 
and that the power of the Safevids declined even faster than that 
of the Sultans themselves. Nevertheless, these consequences went 
far enough to show how disastrous the choice of such a seclusion 
might be. Indeed it was only this respite from external pressures, 
combined with attempts at recovery by certain Sultans and Grand 
Veztrs (which constituted temporary reversals of this fateful policy) 
that saved the Empire from a swift disintegration. 

Owing to the corporative structure of Ottoman society, the 
majority of the Sultans’ subjects were, as we have remarked,* slow 
to be affected by the vicissitudes through which the Ruling Institu- 
tion might pass. Nor did the conduct of individual Sultans produce 
much immediate effect on the tenor of their lives. On the other 
hand, the Ruling Institution itself depended absolutely on the 
Sultan, who was the head and centre of the ‘corporation’ it con- 
stituted. Naturally, therefore, the retirement of ^e Sultans from 
the direction of this corporation was calculated to result in its 
disorganization — unless their place might adequately be filled by 
their general deputies, the Grand Vezirs. The attempt virtually to 
replace the Sultans by these ministers was in fact made: the 
Sultans’ function in the state thereafter (except when, like the 
youthful 'Osman II and his terrible brother, MurM IV, they 
emerged to resume the leadership thus abandoned)^ was limited 
to the approval or veto of their deputies’ actions, and to ceremonial 
appearances in public. But, as we have explained, for the very 
reason that the ministers’ authority was no more than delegated, 
and that they might at any moment be deprived of it, the Grand 
Vezirs were as a rule too weak to direct the Ruling Institution 
satisfactorily. Moreover, the Sultans’ retirement produced other 

decline of the Ottoman power during the last quarter of the sixteenth and the 
first quarter of the seventeenth centuries, places the failure of the Sultans after 
SOleymAn to attend to state affairs in person first on the list of such causes ; see 
Behmauer, op. cit. 275, 320. It is sometimes said (see, e.g. Eticyc. of Islam, 
art. ‘Turks’ and cf. Cevdet, i. 106) that what caused the decline of the Empire 
was the difficult its rulers experienced in concerting it from a military into a 
‘civil’ organization. But the Ottoman administration was in fact always as much 
‘civil’ as ‘military’. The real difficulty seems to us rather to have been that here 
described. 

* Above, p. 160. 

* 'OsmAn II, known as Gen^ (Young) 'OjmAn, partly to distinguish him from 
the founder of the dynasty, parffy because he came to the throne at an unprece- 
dentedly early age, reigned from 1618 to 1622, when he was deposed and mitf- 
dered in a Janissary revolt. MurAd IV, who succeeded him after their imbecile 
brother MuffafA I had been restored for a few mon^ and then deposed for a 
second time, was actually even younger, being only thirteen; but he later 
restored m«<ji of the lost fortunes of the &npire,'retiddng Ba^Ad, for instance. 
He reigned &om 1623 to 1640. 
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unhappy effects. As long as they took an active part in affairs, the 
influence exerted on them by the inmates of the ffartm and the 
personnel of the Inside Service was checked by their experience 
of the world outside the palace W'alls. Afterwards it was not: with 
the results that, in the first place, they yielded to the counsel of 
persons unfit to proffer it, and, in the second, they promoted to 
high offices of state persons unfit to fill them.* It thus came about 
that the inctunbents of the Grand Vezirate, who alone were in a 
position to supply the Sultans’ deficiencies, not only lived in con- 
stant apprehension of dismissal, but were often inadequate to their 
employment. On the other hand, several Grand I'esfrx of the 
decadence showed themselves fully capable of replacing their 
Sultans at the head of affairs.* And the success of their efforts at 
conservation or reform, as of that which attended the vigorous rule 
of Murad IV, is proof of the extent to which the Ruling Institu- 
tion depended on its head — Sultan or Grand Veztr — for its 
prosperity. 

I'his dependence of the Ruling Institution on the character of 
the Sultan would probably have resulted in its eventual corruption 
in any case. It was, after all, a matter of chance that down to 
Siileymin the Sultans had all been adequate to their position ; nor 
is there much reason to suppose that Selim II would have been so 
successful a ruler as his forefathers, even if Siileymkn had not 
already established the precedent of retiring from the direction of 
affairs. Again, it is probable that the decadence would have set in 
not much later than it did, apart from this dependence, owing to 
two other developments resulting from the conquests of the six- 
teenth century. 

Both were due to the fact that the wars were immediately 
profitable. The acquisition of valuable spoils by the ruling class, 
headed by the Sultan, encouraged it to sustain a magmficence that, 
apart from being in itself a source of demoralization, could be 
supported onlyoif this process were to continue indefinitely.* But 
it did not so continue ; even during the reign of Siileymkn warfare 
was not uninterrupted; and the campaigns of the end of the 
century were fought to n^ntain the frontiers already reached, and 
so yielded no booty from enemy territory ; on the contrary, as the 

' Kofu Bey (tee Behmauer, (^. cit. 376, 330, and cf. Cevdet, i. 95) coneidera 
the interference of court fiavouritea in public af&uta one of the iMyor cauaet of 
decline. He tracea it back to the reign of SateyntSn and the promotion ftrat of 
Ibxthim and later of ROatem from the Inaide Service .to the Grand Vesirate. 
It waft a tradition of Pcfio-Moftlcni atatecraft that th® fnofyuxdi fthotild be 
intitnate only with powcrlca* courticia; ftce Siydift^Sdmf (ad* 

Schefer), 82. 

* Cf. above, p. 1 10. . . ^ . 

> Thift ift another of the |>btntft fttreaMd by Bey, aee Behrnauer, op. ota 
27B, J 2 I. 
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disorganization of the Ruling Institution developed, they began 
to result in defeats more often than in victories. Tbe consequence 
was that, first, the ruling class took to supplementing its thus 
depleted resources by the acceptance of bribes in return for the 
favours that the privileged position of its members enabled them 
to confer;' and, secondly, the government, since it had come to 
depend largely on war booty for funds wherewith to pay the stand- 
ing troops, was now, in searching for an alternative source, con- 
fronted with an all but insoluble problem, which it was nevertheless 
obliged to solve under ever recurrent threats of mutiny and riot. 

The process of corruption began at the top. Based on the 
Sultan’s right to a definite share in the spoils of war, a custom was 
established whereby military conunanders, returning from a cam- 
paign, presented the monarch with the choicest booty they had 
secured ; and this usage led in turn to the regular presentation of 
gifts by Pofos, even when no war had furnished the wherewithal.^ 
From this stage it was an easy, a hardly perceptible step to another : 
the presentation of gifts in the expectation of a quid pro quo. And 
when once the Sultan or the Grand Vezir had yielded to the 
temptation of accepting presents on this basis, the infection quickly 
spread to their inferiors of every rank. The acceptance of such 
‘considerations’ was actually erected into a system, even in the 
reign of Suleym&n. Thenceforward every candidate for office was 
required to pay a sum down for its grant — ^these payments being 
considered analogous, perhaps, to the advances payable by peasants 
on assuming a lease of agricultural land.^ Such a system, however, 
was not merely open to abuses; it invited them. And though, 
during the reign of SiileymSn, the competence of candidates for 
office, rather than their capacity to buy it, seems to have remained 
the criterion generally observed in their selection, later it was duly 
abused, with disastrous consequences. The object of such bribery 
as was not sanctioned was as a rule admission into, or advancement 
in, the government service. Its acceptance, therefdre, implied that 
the organization of the Ruling Institution would be injured in two 
ways; the character of its personnel would be altered, and its rule 
of promotion by merit would be compromised.^ 

' Cf. Isma'il ]S;^u*rev, TUrtnye kSy Jittifddiydti, 171, refemng to this develop- 
ment in connexion with speculation in land. 

* Seyyid Mu^tai^, i. 115-16. Instances cited by this author are the presenta- 
tion made to SQleymtn by Barbarossa (cf. above, p. 92) and that of a million 
lire made by IbrSMm Pa^a, Vftli of Egypt. 

’ For ta^ see below, p. 239. 

♦ Seyyid Muffaft, i. 117-18. An anecdote is here quoted from the Kiinhu'l- 
Abbdr of the historian 'All about $emsi Pa^a of the Isfendiyftr Oglu dynasty, who 
congratulated himself on causing Murftd HI to accept a large bribe, since he 
judged that if the Sultans indul^d in corruption Uieir power, which had over- 
come diat of his own ancestors, would decline. 
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As for the problem of the troops, this would perhaps have betai 
less acute than it became, had not the Janissaries at least — if not 
the rest of the standing army — already long shown themselves idl 
too apt for rebellion. The standing army, as we have remarked, 
had actually been created by the Sultans to free them from a 
dependence on popular support. And though the slave status of 
its members rendered it at first more tractable than the free-bom 
Moslems of which the earliest Ottoman forces had been composed, 
by the end of the fifteenth century the Janissaries had grown con- 
scious of their power as the Sultan’s chief support, and had used it 
to bring about the deposition of Bdyeztd II and the accession of 
Selim I. Selim, again, on his Persian campaign, had been obliged 
to retreat after the victory of ^aldlran owing to their insistence. 
He had then, however, instituted new regulations for the corps, 
which, combined with his well-earned reputation for ferocity, kept 
them docile for the rest of his reign and for most of the reign of 
Siileyman. Nevertheless, early in the latter they had mutinied 
again ; and on Suleyman’s death had used the same means to force 
from his successor, Selim II, a larger sum, by way of the now 
traditional accession bonus, than he could afford. Owing to the 
efficient rule of the Grand Vestr Sokollu they made no further 
trouble for the time being.’ But in the following reign, in which 
these embarrassments reached a crisis, they began to terrorize the 
government in earnest, and in doing so to attract imitators among 
the rest of the paid corps. 

Whether by a coincidence, or the decree of Fate, the Ottoman 
Empire began to decline almost exactly at the millenary of the 
Hegira — a date long awaited with apprehension by many of iu 
Moslem inhabitants. For certain prophecies foretold that it would 
mark the ruin of Islam at the hands of the Christians. 'Fhe over- 
throw' of the Emirate of Granada, which was followed by migra- 
tions of Moors to Istanbul, and the defeat of the Ottoman arms at 
Malta and Lepanto, were interpreted as sigra of impending doom. 
Alarums of Christian uprisings were so rife in many towns that the 
gates were shut at the hour of Friday Prayers, lest the faithful 
should be caught at a disadvantage.* 

The fatal year (1591-2) came and went, it is true, without the 
occurrence of any catastrophe. Yet the reign of Murftd III, in 
which it fell, witnessed the infliction of irreparable damage to the 
Ruling Institution. The chief factors in this process were a threat 
to the system of the detJfirme, and a growth of irregularities in that 

' Se>-yid Muyfafi, i. i 43 - , , , . , „ . 

* See Hastuck, Chriitumity and Islam undtr the StdUmt, 7Ji aq., 7?!; 
D’Ohuon, i. 24 s, autea that public prafeta of penance were firat ordered bjr 
MurSd III, in September ijo*. when be waa alamed by a conjuqp^ of wara, 
civil diaturbancea, and plague. Tliey were tiered m the O* 
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of fief-holding. The first was occasioned by the truculence of the 
Janissaries, l^e second was an effect of corruption. 

It is true that the purity of devfirme recruitment had already 
been sullied by various devices. Christian parents had sometimes 
bought off their sons from conscription; Moslem, Jewish, and 
Gypsy youths had been substituted for Christian. But hitherto the 
government had punished severely most of such abuses when they 
were discovered. Nor had these abuses destroyed the discipline 
and fighting value of the corps. < 

It appears, however, that MurSd III, observing how far the 
Janissaries — for it was against the Janissaries that the blow was 
directed — ^were the potential masters of the state, actually desired 
to corrupt their organization.^ Hence in 1582, with the applause 
of his courtiers, but against the determined resistance of the 
Janissary A^a, he allowed the admission of a large number of un- 
trained recruits direct into the ortas of the corps.J Moreover, 
during the campaign with Persia that occurred in his reign, he 
permitted the enrolment of so many more, that by the end of it the 
personnel of the Janissaries had been more than doubled.'^ 

This measure had a twofold effect. It compromised the devfirme 
system — since it was evident that, if such practices were repeated, 
this would become otiose — and it embarrassed the treasury as 
never before, since the funds at its disposal had scarcely sufficed 
for even the original establishment. Moreover, the second effect 
resulted eventually in an intensification of the first. The process 
was roughly as follows. In order to pay the enlarged army, the 
government resorted to a debasement of the coinage; and this 
occasioned revolts, first on the part of the Janissaries, and a few 
years later on that of the cavalry regiments, of the capital.® The 
soldiery thus came to feel its power more vividly than ever. 
Thenceforward it was ready to meet any opposition to its wishes 
with force. A second revolt of the cavalry in 1603 was, it is true, 
suppressed by means of the Janissaries ;* but this was to render the 
Janissaries themselves the more intractable for the future. OsmSn 1 1 
made a serious effort to have done with the menace in 1622. But 
the Janissaries were too strong for him ; and the struggle ended in 
his deposition and murder.^ It was reserved for his brother 

’ Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Dewshitme’. The only bom Moslems that 
were le^ly permitted to enter the ocait were the sons of retired Janissaries. 
Cevdet, i. 90. 

* Cf. Ju^ereau, i. 40. 

* Kofu Bey (Behmauer, op. cit. *99-300); Cevdet, i. 95; Seyyid Mu;tafA, i. ' 
140-1. 

* Seyyid Muffafl, loc. cit.; K09U Bey (Behmauer, op. cit., *98). 

* Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Murad HI’. 

* Ibid., art. ‘Mubammad III’. * 

f See Et9n, Jsa-8. ■ * 
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Muiid IV to succeed tn curbing them, but only at the cost of still 
further destroying the basis of the Ruling Institution as it had 
formerly been constituted. For Murad resorted to a suspension of 
^e devfimu lev)' in order to reduce the establishment of the 
infantry.' Thereafter it was less and less frequently applied; and 
by the middle of the seventeenth century had become all but a 
dead letter.* 

The disappearsmee of the devfirme system is hardly, perhafM, 
from a genera! point of view, a matter for regret. But it was fatal 
to the Ottoman power, because it involved the decline of the whole 
admirably arranged order of military and administrative training. 
Its effects might have been mitigated if at the same time the 
soldiery that it had been instituted chiefly to supply had been 
abolished and replaced by others properly exercised and dis- 
ciplined. But though both Mur&d IV and the Grand Vexir K&priilU 
Fadil Ahmed Pa§aJ formed bodies of fresh troops,^ they were never 
sufficiently strong to abolish the Janissaries. And so the Janissaries 
continued in being, turbulent, expensive, untrained, consequently 
all but useless in war, and a fatal example of corruption and de- 
generacy to any rivals raised to supply their deficiencies. 

For the abolition of the devfirme levies resulted in a recruitment 
of the Janissary ocak entirely from among free-born Moslems — 
since only Moslems were eligible for scrt'ice in the armies of the 
faith, and the conversion of Zimmis had depended wholly on their 
conscription.* But these Moslem recruits were far less amenable 
to discipline than their predecessors of the devfirme. They soon 

* Encyclopaedia of Islantt art. ‘Murad IV*. 

* Ibid., art. ‘Dewuhlrmc*. 

^ Sec above, p. no, note 3. 

^ New formations were created by MurAd IV from among the Oehecit (aliove. 
pp. 66“8), the BoUandt (alwve, p. 84), and particutarty ihe Segment', ana 
Kopn^lil Ahmed Pa^a raised fresh troops under the names befli and — 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, arts. ‘Murad IV’ and ‘Muhammad IV*; Jorga, Geschkhte 
des Osmanischen Heichs, iv. 161. 

What precisely is intended by Segmens here is doubtful. )or|ra, op. cit, 158, 
states that the Sejlmens were separated from the rest of the Janissaries (the 
number of whose ortas w'as thereby reduced to tjb). Ihtt if so, they were later 
reunited. In other contexts^ the term Segmen seems to be used vaguely for 
‘regular infantry*. Its use is compared by Hammer, Staatstferwaltung, i<)*, to 
that of * chasseur* in French. 

Cevdet, i. 92, quoting Montecucculi, describes the BefUt as mounted guards 
imuhdfwfolilar), adding that the hussars of Hungary were of this type. Befli 
means ‘of five*, ‘fiver*— possibly because these troops were paid at the rate of 
5 ak^es a day. 

OdnUlla, meaning ‘volunteer*, was not a new name for troops. Jotga, op. 
cit. iv. 161, sutes that the function of the GlMdliU was to raid ahead of the 
armies with the AJkinds (see above, p. 56). 

* Jorga, op. cit. iv. 158. Tott, Memoirs, ii. 70-1, emphaaizes the fact that 
thia whole development had come about be^uae the TTunts (i-e* Moalema) had 
been jealous of the privileges enjoyed by the Janiaaariet— ‘ITte Privileges 
granted them determined the Turks to have their Children enrolled . 
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forced the abandonment of two cardinal principles of the Janissary 
organization, namely the prohibitions against marriage before 
retirement on pension and against engagement in any craft or 
trade. Janissary recruits of the new type were drawm chiefly 
from the artisan classes of the towns in which ortas were stationed, 
among whom, as among Moslems in general, early marriages were 
the rule. Consequently it became more and more unusual for 
them to live in barracks, more and more difficult to subject them 
to discipline and training, and more and more common for them to 
supplement their pay, and occupy the leisure thus created, with 
industrial or commercial activities. * Moreover, officials of influence, 
seeing that the standards of the corps were in any case neglected, 
used it to procure the enrolment of their servants and followers, 
and so to charge the state with their keep. Finally, in order to 
make room for such persons, able-bodied men were placed on the 
retired list.* 

Very large sums set apart by the treasury for the pa5rment of the 
Janissaries were thus expended without any return. The govern- 
ment made repeated attempts, accordingly, to reduce the number 
of men on the rolls. At the same time, however, during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century and the first forty years of the 
eighteenth, the Empire was seldom at peace. Hence a conflicting 
consideration was the provision of adequate reinforcements. It 
was probably in order to facilitate this provision that the govern- 
ment permitted a further development, which was again to have 
unhappy consequences. This was the affiliation to the ortas, in 
time of peace, of large numbers of unpaid men, who, when they 
were required, were formally enrolled by itinerant officers.^ The 
arrangement was attractive both to the Janissaries and to the men 
so affiliated. For the latter were, so to speak, sworn in, after which 
they wore the emblem of their oria tattoo’d on their arms and legs. 

* Thornton, 236; Juchereau, i, 44-5; Seyyid ii. gSt i”. 85. 

The extent to which trading later became general among the Janissaries is 
shown by the following citation from de Tott, iv, 148: ‘The Practice usual with 
the Turks, of keeping permanent Garrisons, added to the want of Discipline 
among the Troops, give them, in some sort, the I^ropc^ of the Place at which 
they are stationed. ... It is on this Principle that the Galiondgis [i.e. Kalyoncus — 
see above, p. loi] monopolize the sale of lambs, at Constantinople, and force 
the People to buy them. The Turkish soldiers, in every city, enjoy Privileges 
of the same nature. . . Cf. below, p. 295. 

Tlie difficulty of imposing disciphne on die Janissaries was added to by ffie 
continual debasement of the coinage, since this virtually abolished the gradation 
of pay for good service. — Juchereau, i. 49-50. 

* Seyyid Mu^pifl^, ii. 93*, Cevdet, i. 96. IJ^o^u Bey (Behmauer, op. cit. 301), 

writing in 1630, already complains that with the neglect of the regulations there 
are xo,ooo Janissary ^orucus and oturaks (See Appendix A) perfectly capable 
of service.— ^f. Jorga, op. cit. iv. 158. ^ 

3 The opeittion of their enrolment on t^e outbreak of war was known as 
tn^dergdk, ‘verification at court*. — Seyyid ii. 95. 
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They then enjoyed a privileged petition: they were immune, for 
instance, like Janissaries proper, from punishment by the civil 
authorities^ — ^and could use the influence of the ocak for their own 
ends. On their side the Janissaries proper acquired an enormous 
reserve force, which enabled them more easily than ever to impose 
their will on the rest of the community.* 

The regular infantry of the Sultans being reduced to such a 
parlous condition — and, as we shall see, the other arms were in no 
better case — it is remarkable that the Empire, up to 1739, when 
the wars in Europe came to an end, should have suffered no worse 
disasters than it did. The explanation appears to be that though in 
every other respect the series of campaigns in which it till then 
engaged were ruinous, they had the merit of supplying the army, 
to a considerable extent, with an effective, if unsystematic, training.* 
The one circumstance wanting, then, to reduce it to a condition 
near to absolute impotence was the occurrence of a comparatively 
long period of tranquillity, in which these active traditions should 
perish. This was duly supplied in the thirty-years’ peace that 
ensued on the Treaty of Belgrade. 

Disorganization could scarcely go farther than it had gone by 
now in the military system of the Janissaries. But until the con- 
clusion of this peace the government at least attempted to get what 
return it could for the large sums it was obliged to spend yearly 
on the corps. Almost immediately after, however, it condoned 
another innovation, which ensured for the future that the bulk of 
these sums should, from a military standpoint, be completely 
wasted. This was the sale, to any one ready to purchase them, of 
the certificates with which every fully enrolled Janissary was pro- 
vided, showing his title to draw pay.'* It may be that this abuse 
had made such headway as to be incorrigible before the govern- 
ment was aware of it.* For the officers of the ocak, the A^a himself, 
connived at it, because it was to their own advantage. By omitting 
to inform the {Registrars of vacancies in the strength they were able 
to issue fresh certificates, and either sell them, or draw the pay 
themselves. In any case these manoeuvres resulted in the gradual, 

' See above, p. 63, and cf. Juchereau, i. 11. 

’ Seyyid MuftafA, ii. 94-5, iii. 86; Juchereau, i. 43. Popular ortOM would have 
as nuuiy as ten thousand adherenu, unpopular as few as two hundr^. 

* Seyyid Mu?tafA, iii. 85. Cf. Jorga, op. cit. iv. 160, for the good quality of 

the army assembled by KSprtilU FAdil Aljmed Pafs (above, p. 181, n. 4), owing 
to the long service it had seen in Hungary, Crete, and Poland. » w 

* SucH a certificate was caUed an esdmtt a word corrupted frotn the Arioic 
etdmf (plural of ism, ‘a name’), originally meaning (in Turkish) ‘a musw-roU . 

» The government made several attempts to suppress the 
by any means wholly unsuccessful — temporarily. T*hus the third KopruMi 
Flwjai Mu^tafft Pa^ (above, p. no. n. 3>^tnick ao.ooo false entries from the 
army pay-rolls— see Belin, ^Histoire fojonomique*. S€rie 4» 347 ♦ 

and agam. in 1703, 1.400 others delected and abolished. — loid. 370, 
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but by no means slow, transference of all these certificates to 
private persons. The famous Janissary corps came to consist 
almost wholly of officers. These and a small b^y of watchmen for 
police duties were the sole forlorn inhabitants of the great barracks 
in Istanbul. But they still had a supply of uniforms. And on 
solemn occasions, particularly at the quarterly parades in the palace 
courtyard for the distribution of pay, these would be brought out 
and placed on the backs of what men could be mustered.' 

It might be expected that in these circumstances the Sultan 
would have abolished the ocak and recognized the army on a new 
basis. But though few genuine paid Janissaries remained, the host 
of unpaid adherents attached to each orta had by no means 
diminished — on the contrary. And though these adherents were of 
little, if any, military value, they were admirably organized to 
oppose the least attempt to curtail, let alone abolish, Aeir privi- 
leges.* Almost to a man they were artisans and as such members 
of trade corporations. The government had no independent force 
to pit against them ; and with their barracks as rallying-points, and 
their officers to arm and direct them, they were masters of the 
situation.* 

The disorganization of the ‘regular’ cavalry was by this time 
even greater, if possible, than that of the Janissaries. In the first 
place, it had begun earlier. SiileymSn the Magnificent had been 
wont to select three hundred men from the cavalry corps to act as 
guards, and by way of reward had permitted them to undertake 
such civil duties as tax-farming and the collection of the Cizye. 
The advantages to be gained from such employments were so great 
that the cavdrymen sought, as time went on and the government 
grew both weaker and more corrupt, to secure more and more of 

‘ Seyyid iii. 86, 89; Cevdet, i. 96; Juchereau, L 44-5. 

* Their rallying cry was * Yoldof yofsmuV, ‘Have wc no fellows?’ — Cevdet, i. 
97. In peace time they were now forbidden to carry fire-arms because of their 
propensity for rioting. — Juchereau, i. 45. ^ 

For the significance of yoldof see above, p. 59, n. i. 

^ Cevdet, i. 96-7. Juchereau, writing after the deposition of the reformer, 
Selim III (later than the period of our survey), and so having seen the power of 
the Janissaries exerted with disastrous effect, lays stress in more than one passage 
on the fact that the Janissary had come to indlude virtually the whole male 
Moslem population — of the towns, that is to say — and was practically all- 
powerful. Tlius he writes of it (i. 43) that, *identifiie avec la nation, elle fut 
entikrement sous Vinjluence des opinions populaires\ and (i. 52) describes it as 
^sembldble d une populace devenue souveraine*. Cf. again, i. 56: *Depuis que le 
corps est confondu ctvec la nation musulmane* Thornton, writing a few years 
earlier, likewise refers (preface, clxii-dxiii) to ‘the populace of Constantinople, 
which does not consist of enervated artisans, but of men professedly soldiers, 
who are used to arms, and are scarcely inferior to the regular troops, especially 
since the general neglect of discipline*. The ever-hostile Eton, 59, on the other 
hand, regarding the affiliated ‘civilians* as soldiers, finds that those of them that 
are not ‘notoriously stigmatized for cowardic^ theft,*and the vilest of crimes* are 
^enervated by a city life, and the practice of me lowest trades*. 
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them.* But these duties obliged them to live for the most part in 
the districts in which they were to be performed.* Many of them 
appeared in Istanbul only when pay-day came round and later, 
on account of the disturbances dbey were apt to create on these 
occasions, they were forbidden even to do this,^ the distribution 
of their pay being confided to their officers.^ In the second place, 
as in the case of the Janissaries and at the same time, their disci- 
pline had been compromised both by the gradual abandonment of 
the devfirme system and by the admission of untrained recruits; 
and their pay-certificates had likewise come to be sold to the 
public.^ The process was hastened by the fact that their pay was 
in the hands of their officers, who were thus given every opport- 
unity for playing tricks with it. Also in their case the government 
made no efforts to check the evil. 

The action of the government, when in 1603 suppressed a 
revolt of the cavalry by pitting the Janissaries against them, was 
imitated on several subsequent occasions, particularly under 
Murad IV and Kopriilii Mehmed Pa§a.7 The former rediiced 
their strength to its original level, and so far reorganized the *Six 
Corps* as to place half the 'Olufecis and Curebd under the Sipdhi 
commander and half under the commander of the Sillhddrsfi 'Fhe 
action taken against them by Kopriilii Mehmed Pa?a rendered 
them all but powerless. For unlike the Janissaries they had behind 
them no horde of ‘adherents’ to show fight at any threat to their 
estate. Indeed at the time of our survey the actual personnel of 
the cavalry corps resident in Istanbul — as distinct from that 
registered in the rolls’ — was so small that the cavalry commanders 

* Seyyid Mu9taf8, i. 145. Occasionally, as in 1654, efforts were made to 
forbid such employments — see Belin, op. cit. 329, 

* Thus K<>9 u Bey (Behmauer, op. cit. 299) complains that instead of living 
near the capital, as they were supposed to live (cf. al^vc, p. 70), the standing 
Sipdhls would migrate as far afield as Hungary, Bosnia, the Morca, Georgia, or 
‘Persia*, where they would set at nought the authority of the local beys^ 

and tax-collectors. * Seyyid MustafA, ii. 92. 

♦ See Juchercau, i. 87, who states that they were forced to disperse about 

Asia Minor. * Cevdet, i. 99. 

^ Ibid. ; Seyyid Mu^tafA, iii. 90. A partial reform of the cavalry certificate- 
traffic was effected by Corlulu ^Iin^ed Paija (cf. above, p. 76). — Belin, op. 
cit. 371-2. 

’ Seyyid Mu^tafft, ii- 93; Juchercau, i. 87; Belin, op. cit. 320. 

• The "OlHfecis and Gurehd of the Right being placed under the SipdMler 

those of the I^ft under the Silihddrlar AiasL-^D'OhMon, vii. 172, 366. 

® The cavalry establishment fluctuated violently during the seventeenth 
century. According to Cevdet, i. too, it had risen by the time of Ahmed I 
(1603-17) from 7,000 to 21,000. Seyyid Mu^tafA, ii. 93 » states that it was 
reduced by MurAd IV (1623-40) from about 30,000 to 5,000 or 6,000, and that 
at the accession of SGleymAn II (1687) it stood at 15,000. Hammer, Staatt- 
verwaltung, 270-40, citing HezAr F^nn respecting a slightly earlier date, plac^ 
it at 15,178; while D’Ohsson, vii. 367, rcmaiits that, having risen during the 
teign of Mehmed IV (1648-87) from afc^ut 26,000 to over 55»ooo, it wA^ reduced 
under Ahmed III (succeeded 1703) to 26,000. 
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were hard put to it to find men enough to parade for the receipt of 
pay. I Consequently the government had nothing to fear from 
them, and could easily have abolished them had it chosen to do so. 
It did not so choose for quite another reason — and one, it may here 
be added, that applied with equal force to any mooted abolition 
of the Janissaries — namely that the pay-certificates of both bodies 
were now held partly by government officials themselves^ and 
partly by the general public ; and it was thought with justice that 
neither were likely to submit without a protest, of incalculable 
effect, to being deprived of the income to which the purchase of 
these certificates entitled them.^ 

The history of the Ottoman artillery and its allied corps of 
Transportmen and Armourers was even gloomier. These bodies 
fell into total decay, however, only in the eighteenth century. For up 
to the Peace of Carlowitz (1699) the Sultans’ artillery appears still 
to have been actually superior in some respects to that of their oppo- 
nents, and their arsenals still to have been capable of providing 
arms for large forces.^ Subsequently, however, and particularly 
during the long peace, all three corps were completely corrupted 
by abuses similar to those that had destroyed the efficiency of 
the Janissaries and the cavalry : their pay certificates were publicly 
bought and sold, and their establishment was consequently 
reduced to a skeleton. In their case, moreover, there seems to have 
been little affiliation of artisans, who might to some extent have 
maintained a tradition of training ; and raw recruits hastily enrolled 
in an emergency were even more useless in this branch of the 
service than in those less technical.^ 

* So Seyyid iii. 90» stating that on some occasions, unless the 

sergeants in charge could offer convincing excuses for absentees, the same men 
had to appear twice. Cf. Jorga, op. cit. iv. 158. Perhaps D’Ohsson, vii. 368, 
who puts the number of Sipdfds stationed in the capital at as much as 1,500, was 
deceived to some extent by these subterfuges. 

’ Cevdet, i. 96, states that most esdmes fell into the hands of dignitaries of the 
Inside and Outside Services, of the *Ulemd, and of palace^ servants. In this case 
they were known as J^apili esdmeler, ‘Court certificates’. 

’ The abolition of these certificates was much discussed in connexion with 
the numerous plans for army reform projected under Selim III, but was always 
rejected, on this score, as impracticable. 

♦ Jorga, op, cit. iv. 160-1. • 

s See Cevdet, i. 98, who states that on the outbreak of war the officers, ‘as at 
a shoot where the game is beaten’ (sUrgun avi gt6i), would assemble a mob of 
vagabonds and hire the requisite transport w^aggons from shopkeepers and 
others, with the result that no more than half the ammunition supplied would 
reach its destination, the rest being abandoned en route ^ and that at the first 
sound of firing the said vagabonds would cut the harness of their transport 
animals and ride off on them, abandoning guns, waggons, and ammunition to 
the enemy. Cf. Juchereau, i. 62-3, 83, and Thornton, 270. Tott, iii. 9, likewise 
notes that on the outbreak of war in 1768 (?) (the terminal date of our survey 
period) the army left the capital with a ‘prodigious train of Artillery, but which 
consisted of pieces ill mounted and full as ill ^served’. He also remarks, ibid. 
132-3, Ijiat the Turks were far from wahting ‘troops appointed for this service 
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As for the Sappers {La§imcts) and Bombardiers {^umbaracis), it 
is among them that we find the earliest instances of the training of 
Ottoman troops by foreigners. Thus the Sappers were already so 
trained during the Crete campaign (1644-^), hy English and 
Dutch instructors, under whose direction they acquitted them- 
selves with credit.* The ‘westernization’ of the Bombardiers was 
an affair of greater moment. It was undertaken in 1735 
Comte de Bonneval, a French officer previously in the service of 
Louis XIV and later of the Emperor, of high rank and notable 
experience, who, on falling out with the Prince Eugene, sought 
employment with the Sultan in the hope of avenging the slights 
he had suffered at Vienna by reorganizing the Ottoman army as a 
whole. Thus, on soliciting engagement, De Bonneval described 
himself as possessing, apart from a general knowledge of military 
arts, a notable skill not only in the casting of cannon and grenades 
and the organization of batteries, but also in the dredging of 
harbours and the mining of metals. And it seems quite probable 
that he would have achieved this object had he not been hampered 
by frequent changes in the Grand Veztrate (since by winning the 
confidence of one minister, he became automatically suspect to the 
next), and the opposition of officers that stood to suffer from his 
activities; so that, in the event, these were restricted to a reorgani- 
zation of the Bombardiers. Before Mahmfid I would accept his 
services, Bonneval was obliged to turn Moslem. Thereafter he was 
known as Ahmed Pa§a, since he was then raised to the rank of 
Beylerbeyi. His reform of the Bombardiers consisted in the 
recruitment and training of three hundred Bosnians extra to the 
former establishment. He himself was made ffumbaraci Baft, a 
post that he retained, with Une short interval during which he was 
banished in disgrace to ^astamonu, until his death in 1747,* after 

[the artillery] ; more than forty thousand men, enrolled, and paid under the name 
of Xopchi , . comprsed a Body, already too nunierous; but, in reality, more 
expensive than useful*, and goes on to describe their lack of discipline and the 
sale of their pay certificates. The brighter picture painted by Seyyid MuvtafA 
(iii. gi), who says that in comparison w'ith the Janissaries the artillery and allied 
corps were maintained in good or^er, and in particular that their pay certificates 
were not sold, evidently reflects conditions in the later seventeenth and earlier 
eighteenth century. 

It may be noted that the Armourers (Cebecis), like most of the other corps, 
suffered by habitually receiving their pay in arrears. Thus in I703» tiot having 
been paid for from 5 to 10 ^quarters*, they declined to embark, when ordered 
to do so, for Georgia, and headed a revolt that led to the deposition of Sultan 
Mu^taft II — Belin, 'Histoire ficonomique*, S6ne VI, tom. 4, 363. The 
Bostands (see above, p. 84) shortly afterwards revolted for the same reason. 

‘ Jorga, op. cit. iv. 163. . , . .t r 

Juchereau, i. 71; O.TE.M., 1913, Nos. 18, 19. and ao; Mel>med 
^y, ffumbarad Bofi Ahmed Pfffa; Prince de Ligne, Mimoire sur * J 
Bonneval; Vandal, Le Pacha Bonneval,^ Bonneval was buried next thh tekye ot 
Me\devi derxn^et at Galata, which was long, on this account, a place of 
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which the Bombardiers relapsed into an inefficiency no less com> 
plete than that of the rest of the armed forces.* 

Having now described the effect of one of the factors in the 
process of decay that set in during the reign of Murad III — the 
threat to the system of the devfirme, its eventual abolition, and 
the disastrous consequences of this measure to the whole paid 
standing army of the Kapi ^ttUari — we may now turn to the other : 
a growth of irregularities in the holding of hefs. 

As in the case of the ‘standing’ army, such irregularities first 
occurred during the reign of Stileym&n the Magnificent. A certain 
Beylerbeyi^ then accepted bribes for the disposal of those falling 
vacant. But he granted them only to persons suitable to hold them ; 
and such comparative scrupulousness was also observed in some 
cases of what were considered to be irregular grants of the reign of 
Murad III.* Other grants of the time, however, were of a much 
more damaging nature, and opened the door to a corruption of the 
whole system ; namely, the conversion of military fiefs either into 
‘civil’ holdings* (it will be remembered that a large class of fiefs 
provided a livelihood for civil functionaries in any case) or into 
private property.* These conversions were effected, for their own 
benefit, chiefly at the instance of powerful courtiers, to whose 
influence Murad was notably subject. But their example was 
quickly followed with increasing frequency by ministers and other 
functionaries, including the provincial governors, whose power was 
capable of abuse. Many of the fiefs thus converted were turned 
over, at least nominally, to the retainers of these functionaries, so 
that the true extent of their possessions might be concealed. 
Others, in order that their holders might not be deprived of 
them by confiscation, were illegally formed into wakfs or pious 
foundations.^ 

This was one channel into which revenues intended for the 

pilgrimage for slightly scandalized European tourists. — rCf. Hammer, Stoats- 
vertvaltung, 407. * Juchereau, i. 472. 

^ Hiisrev Pa^a, whom the historians point to as an early and unhappy example 
of promotion to a provincial governorship direct from the palace service. — 
Seyyid Mu^tafft, i. 123; Cevdct, i. 94. 

* Nam«^ those mnted to his followers for good service in the Persian cam- 
paign by iSzdemir^Osm&n Pa$a. — Ibid., cf. E^o^u Bey (Behmauer, 294). 

^ i.e. from holdings (see above, p. 49) into arpaliks and bofmakliks — 

l^opu Bey, loc. cit. ; Arpa means *bariey* (cf. Arpa EmSm above, p. 85), boftnak 
‘a slipper* (both Turkish). These holdings were so called because the revenues 
they yielded were supposed to pay for die barley consumed in the stables of 
officers and officials, and for the shppers of the ^arem ladies. 

^ Temltk or mulk (see below, p. 236). 

® Seyyid Mu$tafl, ii. 96, iii. 76, 94-5; tJLo^u Bey (Behmauer, op. cit. 295); 
Juchereau, i. 125-6. Ismftil ^Osrev, 161, states that the SipdMs themselves used 
in later times to convert their holdings, which were state land, into private 
property.* For the ingenious arrangot^ent whereby the owners contrived to 
maintain control over property convert^ into too(^s see below, ch. zii. 
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support of the feudal army were diverted. The other was the 
public treasure. We have remarked that the treasury was faced 
from the end of the sixteenth century with a declining revenue and 
mounting expenses, the latter being largely due to the growth in 
size of the ‘standing’ army. One way of solving the problem thus 
posed was a debasement of the currency. And though the expedient 
resulted in riots of the soldiery, and its advantage was nullified by 
the consequent necessity of raising their rates of pay, it was 
repeatedly resorted to.* In such circumstances the diversion to 
their own uses of some of the huge revenues collected and applied 
locally for the upkeep of the feudal troops was a perpetual tempta- 
tion to the administrators of the Ottoman finances. The soldiery 
that they were obliged to pay in cash were in a strong position to 
enforce their will on the government, whereas the feudal troops 
were not. And so the government was inclined to allow feudal 
fief-holding to die, as it were, a natural death. Fiefs being within 
certain limits hereditary, they were permitted to remain in being 
until competent heirs died out. But when they did so, when the 
fiefs fell vacant, they were frequently assimilated to imperial 
domains, and, like these, entrusted by the treasury to tax-farmers.* 

This evolution was made easier by the abrogation, under Suley- 
man, of the original practice whereby vacant fiefs lay in the gift of 
the Beylerbeyis^ The central government had assumed this duty 
because the Beylerbeyis had been prone to grant fiefs in return for 
bribes. But on the growth of corruption in the central government 
itself persons entitled to grants found themselves cheated again ; 
and now their plight was worse than before, since they had then 
been able to appeal from the Beylerbeyis to Istanbul.^ 

On the other hand, the evolution was retarded to some extent 
by the very prevalence of corruption, since fief-granting was an 
obvious field for its exercise, and by the simple appropriation of 
fief ‘title-deeds’ at the death of the holder on the part of un- 
authorized persoits.* Moreover, the mere persistence of Sip&hi 
families kept a great number of fiefs in being. In the eighteenth 
century, they still accounted for a considerable part of the 
agricultural land of the Empire. Their miliury value, on the other 
hand, was by then all but negligible. 

* See below, ch. vii. 

* Scyyid MuftafA* 94* 

’ See above, p. 49. r 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 376, states that the practice whereby vacant fiefs were re- 

iFttanted by the central government was revived under H (i 695 '*i^ 3 )' 

But if it had fallen into disuse, this must have occurred a comparatively short 
time before, since I^o^u Bey, writing for Murftd IV (1622-40), refers to itt dis- 
advantages as here explained, ^yyid Mu^ta^A. i«- 95. writes as if, nevertheless, 
the provincial governors had many opportunities or taking bribes for grants. 

* D’Ohsson, loc. cit. * 
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This vra& due to a number of factors. The first was the granting 
of hefs to unsuitable persons, ‘townspeople and farmers' of low 
extraction’, even when they were such as to undertake military 
service at all. For of course neither the courtiers and officials that 
secured fiefs, nor their servants, ever even proposed to do so. 
The second was a deterioration in the quality of the officers pro- 
moted to be Alay Beyis. For when the Beylerbeyis began taking 
bribes for the appointment of AU^ Beyis, it was only natural 
that the latter in turn should take bribes from the Sipdhts; and a 
common aim of this corruption was the avoidance of war service. 
This practice resulted in the appearance at the seat of war of only 
the poorer fief-holders, who could not afford to indulge in it — 
and who were responsible at most for one armed attendant.* A 
third factor was again the effect of corruption. The official at the 
capital charged with the granting of fiefs did not hesitate to dupe 
applicants by allotting the same holding twice, or several times, 
over. Disputes concerning the tenure of fiefs were accordingly of 
frequent occurrence.^ And this led to the failure of Sipdhts to 
appear on campaign, since they feared with justice that if once they 
left their fiefs unguarded, some rival claimant, armed with a title 
equally good, might collect its yield of crops and dues for himself.^ 

The number of mounted troops yielded by the Ottoman feudal 
system at any period is hard to determine. In the time of Siileym&n 
it appears to have been above two hundred thousand, if the armed 
attendants of the Sipdhts are taken into consideration. But by the 
eighteenth century no more than five-and-twenty thousand, and 
perhaps fewer, could be mustered.* Moreover, being quite un- 
trained and unused to one another’s company, they were of little 
value in war.* Partly for this reason, and partly because no other 
troops were any longer available for the purpose, they were now 
often detailed for such unromantic duties as trench-digging and 
the hauling of cannon, which had earlier been discharged by the 
Yiiruks and MiiseUemsJ • 

Some of these, as we have seen, were at one time employed with 
the fleet;* and during the seventeenth century all in one way or 

' i.e. re'dyd. It was the consequent confUsion of re'dyd and 'askerts (see 
above, p. 158) that was especially repugnant to the spirit of the original system- 

* Seyyid Muftafi, ii- 96, iii. 95 ; Cevdet, i. 103 ; Isma'il yosrev, 168. 

* Isma’il HOsrev, 169, quoting Sakazov, Bu/gorucAe Wirtschaftsgesckichte.foT 
the simultaneous grant of a village to 18 or 20 persons. — Cf. D’Ohsson, loc. cit. 

* Cevdet, 103; D’Ohsson, vii. 375-6. 

* See, for estimates of their numbers at various times, Lybyer, 104; Seyyid 

MustafI, iii. 94; ^ofu Bey (Behmauer, op. cit. 296); followed by Cevdet, i. 103; 
Juchereau, i. 90; Jorga, op. cit. iv. 159; Isma'il citing Sakazov. 

* Ovdet, loc. dt. Cf. Seyyid Mu$tsA, iii. 95. 

' See above, p. 55, and cf. Ahmed Refik, Anadoluda Turk Afiretleri, vi, viii ; 
and Hammer, Staatsvenaaltung, 235. ^ 

* Ibid, viii; cf. D’Ohsson, vii. 30§-^. The name MUteUem was, nevertheless. 
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another seem to have lost their original status as organized ^askerts. 
The Musellems and the Yi^a militia of Anatolia, whose men, like 
them, held land tax-free in return for ser\4ce, were merged cither 
in the ordinary peasantry or in the Sipdhi class; while of the 
Yiiruks those who settled were tor a time given a fresh organization 
much like that of the original Musellems (and subsequently under- 
went a similar evolution into re'dydy whereas those who main- 
tained their nomad habits took almost universally to brigandage, 
which the government w’as singularly unsuccessful in suppressing.* 
Another corps (if it may be so called) to disappear during the 
seventeenth century was that of the Akincis, the irregular unpaid 
cavalry which in earlier times had raided ahead of the Ottoman 
armies proper into enemy territory for the reward of booty. The 
place of the Akincis was taken thenceforward by Tatar horse from 
Bessarabia and the Crimea. ^ 

still used for certain troops at a much later date. Thus Juchereau, i. 90^ lista 
Musellems with Seamens as pioneers, stating that both were charged with the 
upkeep of roads and military works. Perhaps it was because of nature of 
their duties, which resembled those of the original Musellems , that these troops 
were so named. 

* These YurUks came to be called Evlddi Fdtift^n, ‘The Sons of the Con- 
querors*, and a veztr was placed in command over them and called EvlSdl 
Ffttil>An pSbiti (‘officer of*, See.). They were organized in ocaks of six, of 
whom one man, as Efkinci, served at a time and was provided for by the others, 
as Yamaks (cf. above, p. 53). They were excused payment of all dues; 
but when no war was on hand the contributions that they would otherwise have 
paid to their Efkincis went to defray the cost of frontier fortresses, l^y weie 
conunanded, as heretofore, by their own Ceri-bafls . — Aljmcd Refill, op. cit. 
viii-ix. 

^ Thus an attempt was made to settle some Anatolian YUrUks in the sancak of 
I9 Hi ; but they could not be prevented from raiding the settled population of 
that region; and at length in 1712 it was resolved to banish them by force to 
Cyprus. Most of them, however, escaped en route and dispersed in various pro- 
vinces of western Anatolia, where, after being much harried, they were pardoned 
in 17x4 on condition of taking up some honest occupations. In fact most of them 
eventually settled either as ordinary peasants or as sheep breeders or wood- 
cutters. In later times, on this account, Yuruk came to denote not necessarily a 
nomad, but rather a tribesman of strange beliefs, since even after their adoption 
of comparatively civilized ways these YtirUks, who had always resisted a thorough 
Islamization, remained very much more unorthodox in their religion than the 
normal re' dyd.—Cf. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, passim. 
A very similar fate was reserved for the many Turkmen tribes (cemd ats) of 
Southern and Western Anatolia, y'ho appear to have differed from the YUruks 
proper, chiefly in that their camping-grounds were outside t^ Empire when the 
original YUrUk regulations were drawn up and in possessing a more definite 
tribal organization. When faced, in the seventeenth century, with the need of 
restraining their depredations, the government chose RaVI^ on the Euphrates 
as a suitable centre at which to concentrate them; but though they, too, had 
shown some disposition to settle, it took a long time and the use of niuch force 
to reduce them to any kind of order. Many fled north again and joined other 
Turkmen tribes in Anatolia ; and the government was reduced to taking guarantees 
in cash {nefir akfesi) for their good behaviour. Most of these Turkmen tribes 
continued to lead their purely pastoral life, qiurrelling over campmg-grounds 
*»nong themselves, and preying upon the neighbouring peasantry ^ when the 
authorities were too weak to prevent them.— Afemcd Refill, op. cit. ix-x. 

* Ijlogu Bey (^hmauer, 297); Juch^eau, i. 99; D’Ohsson, Joe. cit.*- 
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By the middle of the eighteenth century, then, the original 
military forces of the Empire, ‘standing’, feudal, and irregular 
alike, were not merely decayed, but were almost — if we except the 
remains of the feudal Sipdhis — non-existent. If the Sultans should 
ever propose to fight again, therefore, it was evident that they 
would be obliged to rely on troops raised from other sources. 
There were in fact, apart from the Crimean Tatars, four main 
types available: first, the garrisons of the frontier fortresses; 
secondly, the troops of the provincial Pofos; thirdly, the private 
armies of the local grandees known as Dere-beyis (Lords of the 
Valleys) ; and, lastly, what levies the Janissary and other officers, 
touring the country-side on the outbreak of war, could attract to 
their standards. 

The garrisons of the frontier fortresses were called Serhadd 
KuUariy^ ‘Slaves of the Frontier’, to distinguish them from the 
Kapi Kullari, ‘Slaves of the Porte’. As we have mentioned, these 
fortresses were originally garrisoned by Janissaries, paid by the 
central government;* and even in later times it appears that 
Janissary officers, and even in some cases a few men, were still sent 
out from the capital to form the nucleus of such garrisons ;* where 
they were supported nominally by the affiliated artisans of the town, 
who went by the name of Yamak, ‘assistant’ and actually by 
these ‘Frontier Slaves', who were raised locally and paid from the 
local revenues which had always been allotted, under the names 
Yurtluk and OcaMik, to the needs of such fortresses.* According 
to Juchereau de Saint Denys,* they consisted of three types of 
infantry, called 'Azebs, Seamens, and Miisellems (all names we have 
already encountered in other connexions), and three types of 
cavalry : GdnulUW (heavy), Befits^ (%ht), and Delis^ (scouts). These 
Miisellems and Seamens served, like the earlier Miisellems, as 
pioneers, being charged with the upkeep of roads and fortifications. 
The 'Azebs, whom de Juchereau describes as ‘ 61 ite’, were pre- 
sumably infantry proper. By the end of the eighteenth century the 
only satisfactory ‘Frontier Slaves’ were those drawn from Bosnia, 
Albania, and Macedonia, which were then capable of furnishing 
10,000 cavalry and 40,000 infantry for the defences of the Danube. 
The Asiatic ‘Frontier Slaves’ were regarded as the worst soldiers 
in the Empire.*® 

* Serfuidd ‘frontier’, from Persian ser ‘head’ and Arabic ^add ‘limit’. 

* Above, p. 156. 

’ Seyyid Muft<dl, iii. 93. 

* Hammer, Staatsvenoaltvng, 216-17. * See above, p. 48. * i. 9®- 

^ Meaning ‘volunteers’; see above, p. 181. 

* See above, p. 181, n. 4. 

* Ddi is contracted from deltl (Arabic), a guide. 

** Juchereau, loc._ dt. Cf. Jorga, op. jdt. iv! 159, for the superiority of the 
Bosnian and Albaiuan troops in the wars of the late aeventeendi century. 
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The Pofos' titMps had consisted originally of the feudal SipdMs 
living in the district they governed, of the local Janissaries, 
artillerymen, &c., of detachments of the ‘standing’ cavalry, and of 
their person^ retainers.' But as the Imperial armies became more 
and more disorganized, the Pa§as were authorized by the central 
government to raise both cavalry and infantry locally for special 
purposes. These troops were paid partly out of the proceeds of 
government tax-farms, which, as we have mentioned, had increased 
at the expense of fiefs, and partly in an irregular fashion by forced 
contributions from local men of wealth and even from mosque 
funds.- In the eighteenth century cavalrymen raised by Pofos in 
this way went, like the cavalry of the frontier fortresses, by the 
names Deli and Goniillii, and their infantrymen by that of Tiifengci 
(musketeer).^ Such forces were raised either for war or for the 
suppression of rebellions on the part of other Pa^as. But the effect 
of these manoeuvres was to encourage provincial anarchy. For 
having a force at his disposal, a Pa§a would be unwilling to disband 
it, and would often end by rebelling himself.^ 

The Derc-beyis indeed were no more than Pofos that had con- 
trived to defy the government and their rivals long enough to 

* See above, pp. ISS 'O. 

^ Juchereau, i. 92. 

’ For the Titfengeis and Delis of the Imperial and Grand-Vczirial l IouseholdB 
sec Appendix B (B) 3 (iii) (6) and Appendix C. 

Ordinarily each Pa^a is said to have employed from too to 150 Driis, com- 
manded by a Deli Baft, and the same number of Ttijengeis^ comrnutided by a 
Tiifengci Bafi; but the governors of certain eastern eydlets mi^ht employ from 
three to five times this number of each, in which case the whole l>ody of cavalry 
or infantry, as the case might be, would have a superior officer called seri fejfme. 
The Goniilliis were apparently inferior in standing to the Delis, since their 
commander in each station, called Gdniillii A^asi, w'as adjutant to the local Deli 
Ba^i (Scyyid Mu$taf^> iii- 83). 

The employment by the provincial Pa fas of these types of soldiery dates from 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century. During the seventeenth they 
had employed others: Levends, Seamens (cf. above, p. 59, n. 4), and ,^arlcus 
i^ari means yellow • and this name perhaps refers to the colour of their stan- 
dards) — -Seyyid Mu^t^fd, loc. cit. ; Afimed Hdsim, i. 501, note. Cf. Jorga, 
op. cit. iv. 16 1. Levend, as we have seen (above, p. 99), originally meant sailor 
or marine. But when other types of ' AskerU superseded these Levends in the 
Ottoman navy, they somehow preserved their identity as a distinct body and 
took instead to military service on land when they could obtain it, and, rtiorc 
often, to brigandage, when they could not. Owdng to their insul:iK>rdinate 
behaviour a decree was issued in 1695 abolishing the Levends, but giving them 
a chance to re-enrol as Gdniillus or Tufengeis. lliis order was largely ignored, 
however; and the Levends continued to add to the disorder prevailing in the 
provinces, particularly those of Asia, until past the terminal date of our sv^vey— 
(Hammer, Staatsverwaltung, 234-5; Cevdet, ii. 40). D’Ohsson, vii. 379, indeed, 
states that the Petfos in his time still employed only Levends and feudal troops. 
But he seems to use the word loosely, to denote merely ‘irregulars*. Finally, it 
may be remarked that as time went on the Delis and Titfengeis l>ccamc no less 
ill-diactplined than the Levends whom they had replaced (Scyyid Mu^i^afA, 
loc. cit.). Cf. below, p. 218.- • 

^ Judhereau, i. 92. ^ 


O 
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found a dynasty. They do not appear, accordingly, before the 
eighteenth century, when the weakness of the government had 
gone far enough to permit their rise. At the time of our survey 
there were at least four major families of Dere-beyis, all in Asia' — 
even if we exclude the all but autonomous governors of 'Irak and 
Syria, who do not usually go by this (Turkish) name, and of whom 
we are to treat separately when considering the Arab provinces. 
Later, Dere-beyis were to appear also in Rumelia and to eclipse 
in political importance their Asiatic counterparts. It is a measure 
of the Sultans’ enfeeblement that in the two wars of the later 
eighteenth century they had chiefly to rely on the troops supplied 
by such rebel dynasts. These troops seem to have been of the 
same types as those employed by the Pofos under the control of 
the Porte, and were supported by the revenues now collected 
within the area under the sway of each Dere-beyi for his own 
benefit. 

Ad hoc enlistment of volunteers for campaigns had already been 
resorted to in the latter part of the seventeenth century on several 
occasions, in order to raise reinforcements for the regular army.* 
But it was not until after the long peace of our survey period that it 
became a chief method of recruitment for the Ottoman forces.* The 
recruiting officers were called siirudis, ‘drovers’. The volunteers, 
whom they enlisted for the duration of hostilities, were offered 
both daily pay and a bonus on enrolment,^ and their enthusiasm 
was excited by ‘learned men’, w'ho reminded them that any war 
engaged in by the Sultan was ipso facto holy. Being, however, 
wholly untrained and ill provided, they were difficult to control. 
Both on their way to the front and, in the case of the many w’ho, 

' These were (i) the Isaraman Oj^ullari of Aydin, Manise, and Bergama; 
(ii) the (,^apar Ogullari of Bozul^; (iii) the family of Cani^li 'Ali Pa§a of Trabzon; 
and (iv) the Elyas Og^ullari of I^u§ Adasi. — See Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. 
‘Derebey*. 

^ As in 1689-90 when the third Kopnilii, Fd<jiil Mu^tafd Pa§a (see above, 
p. 181, n. 4) recruited volunteers in both Rumelia and Anatolia — see Belin, 
‘Histoire ficonomique* Sdrie VI, tom, iv. 346) — and tgain in 1695 on the 

capture of Chios by the Venetians. — Ibid. 350. 

3 The recruitment of volunteers by a general call to arms {neftri 'dmm) was 
resorted to on the declaration of war against Russia in 1769 by Mu$tafd 111 
because of his well-justified reluctance to rely on<the Janissaries, who, in addition 
to being no better trained, w^ould be certain to demand constant increases of 
pay. — See de Tott, iii. 4-5. 

^ As in the last instance cited above, when each recruit was offered 7 a^es a 
day plus a bonus {balip$) of 10 kuru^. During the war of 1769, when ninety- 
seven regiments of these Aftrl *Askeris, ‘Treasury Troops’, w'ere raised, each 
infantryman received aj, each cavalryman 5 t^uruf a month, a bonus of 25 ituru^ 
on enlistment, rations, fodder, and, in some cases, a share in a tent. A condition 
of enrolment then was the possession of a gim, sword, lance, or pistols — to 
supplement, if not replace, the weapons provided by the government. Each 
regiment was commanded by a Bin-ba^, ‘Head of a lliousand*, whose emolu- 
ment was i,f>oo a month and 10 per cent, of the troops’ pay. D’Ohsson, 
vii. 381-2. • 
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repenting their mornentary ardour, deserted either before or after 
reaching it, on their way home they committed all manner of 
enormities in the villages, particularly where these were inhabited 
by Christians, through which they passed.* Nor were they less 
ready to mutiny and desert in the field ; and though impetuous in 
attack, were easily routed when taken by surprise.^ It was these 
untrained volunteers, and the equally untrained adherents of the 
Janissaries, who were now enrolled in very similar circumstances, 
and with them constituted the bulk of the Sultans* forces, that 
earned the Ottoman armies the evil reputation they enjoyed during 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries,* when their 
passage, it was said, came to be more dreaded by their fellow sub- 
jects in the provinces than that even of the enemy. It must be 
allowed, however, that the depredations in which they indulged 
were to some extent forced on them by the negligence of the 
authorities in arranging for their supply. Their treatment of the 
Christian peasantry also, where this was in fact worse than their 
treatment of their co-religionists, is partly to be explained, if not 
excused, on the one hand by the crusading spirit in which the 
Russians waged the wars in which these volunteers were engaged, 
and, on the other, by the corresponding spirit of Moslem fanaticism 
that was inculcated into them by the religious authorities of the 
Empire.^ 

Compared with the volunteers, the ‘Frontier Slaves’, the troops 
of the Dere-beyis and even those of the Pafas, though far less 
numerous, were well disciplined and equipped. None of them, 
however, were capable of withstanding successfully the trained 
armies against which they w^ere pitted, far below the contemporary 
standard of West-European efficiency though even the latter might 
be. Soon after the outbreak of the w^ar which ended our .survey 
period, accordingly, it was perceived at Istanbul that what was 
needed if the Empire was to survive was some radical reorganiza- 
tion of the Sultans’ armed forces. Unhappily, though in reality it 
scarcely existed, in theory the old ‘standing’ army still remained in 
being, to obstruct the efforts of those by whom this need was 
realized. 

So much for the army. With the evolution of the Ottoman navy 

* Eton, 25. 

= Ibid. 67-8. . , . , , . 1 r 

^ Sec Thornton, 254, 260, who contrasts the indiscipline of the 'I urkish forces 
in his day with their former good order, remarked on by Bushccff and Rycinit. 

* De Tott, iii. 8, notes that the volunteers were not all recruited at once, hut 
that the strength of the army was continually being auj?rnented by the arrival of 
fresh ‘Fanatick Musselmen*. The Asiatic recruits, however, w'crc not so 
‘Fanatick’ as to neglect their own interests, and when paasiriK through the 
Capital on their way to the front declined to budge before making teams with the 
government. — Ibid. 12. 
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we have already dealt ; and our account of the Household is based 
chiefly on descriptions of it as it existed in the eighteenth century. 
To complete our picture of the decay of the Ruling Institution, 
therefore, it remains only to note some late changes in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of the central and provincial governments. 

Both were, of course, profoundly affected by the abolition of the 
dev§irme. If 0§lans were still recruited to fill posts first in the 
Household and later in the army and the administration ; but these 
recruits were now drawn, in theory from the Moslem population at 
large (though they were at the same time still regarded as the 
Sultan’s ‘slaves’), and in practice from among the relatives, friends, 
and proUgis of those in a position to secure them places. The 
chief and most unhappy result of this innovation was a great and 
ever increasing multiplication of candidates, to satisfy whom, at 
least partially, a system of short alternate tenures of office was 
instituted : that is to say, whenever such a course was practicable, 
appointments would be given for one year only, after which the 
temporary holder of each such post would retire and await his next 
turn for employment. In the eighteenth century all the principal 
offices, not only in the central and provincial administrations but 
also in the army and the Household, were held on yearly tenures 
of the kind ;* and, as we shall see, a similar system obtained in the 
learned profession. Add to this that these same posts were now 
conferred in return for bribes and that the main object of successful 
candidates was to recoup themselves for this initial outlay and to 
provide for the lean years they might expect to follow; and the 
welter of intrigue for the achievement of office, on the one hand, 
and the incompetence and venality of the office-holders, on the 
other, may wel be imagined. Fortunately this system appears to 
have applied chiefly to the higher offices only, the subordinate 
secretaries and clerks remaining unaffected by this yearly general 
post and being promoted in a rational manner for good service and 
seniority.* • 

As we have pointed out, between the sixteenth and the eighteenth 
centuries the relative importance of many of the principal offices 
in the central administration had been completely altered. In the 
sixteenth century state business had been conducted by the Grand 
VeaAr sitting in the Imperial Dtvdn with Vezirs of the Dome, the 
^ddi-askers, the ^aptan Pofa, the Nifdnci, and the Defterddrs. In 

^ Sec D*Ohsson, vii. 191 sq. 

There were then eighty-five of these ‘alternating posts (mendfibi deyrtye) at 
Istanbul, divided into six categories, and including not only the three ‘ministers*, 
the six ‘secretaries of state', the thr^ Drfterddrs, the Nt^dnci, the Defter Endne^ 
and the heads of the Finance Office departments, but also the Commissioners of 
the Household and the Generals of the infantry ffnd cavalry corps. 

^ HammeTi Staatsverwoltungt 163. * 
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the eighteenth the Vezfrs of the Dome had been abolished; the 
office of Nisdnci had become a sinecure ; the Kdhya Beyi and the 
Re" is Efendi, formerly no more than leading officers of the Grand 
Vesir"s Household, had become ministers of an importance at least 
equal to that of the Defterddr; while correspondent with these 
changes, Imperial DivdnSy though still held, were held more and 
more infrequently and merely for show; and state business was in 
fact conducted in the course of daily meetings at the Sublime 
Porte. 

This development corresponded to a growth, at least during the 
earlier part of the period during which it took place, in the power 
of the Grand Vezir, But it marked also a growth in what we may 
call caprice in government. Under the old regime, governmental 
initiative was exercised within an uncommonly rigid framework of 
Kdnuns with a semi-religious basis. As the Sultans retired from 
active rule, however, and the Grand Vezirs assumed a greater 
independence, it became more and more common for the latter to 
issue special edicts, under the name of Imperial or Noble Rescripts 
(Haffi Humdyun or Hatfi These, it is true, embodied the 

Sultan’s right of action by urfy^ which had always been recognized. 
Nor was there any conscious, or at least acknowledged, lessening 
of respect for Kdnuns: indeed, reforms were almost invariably 
represented as a restoration of the conditions envisaged in the 
Kdndns of the glorious past. But each of these Rescripts was 
naturally regarded as a peculiarly solemn, and, as the latest, so the 
most reverend, formulation of the Sultan’s will: with the result 
that ordinary firmans, or commands, which were meant to. and as 
a rule did, require no more than the observance in particular cases 
of general rules already laid down by Kdndn, came to engage com- 
paratively little respect. Rescripts, no less than Kdndns, were 
supposed to conform to the §erVa, but they became in fact an 
instrument of tyranny (in its strict sense) ; and so, during the period 
of change, we may observ^e that the Ottoman government became 
decidedly less ‘constitutional’ than it had been.^ 

The abolition of the decfirtne, apart from its effects on the 
organization of the army, offected the government of the provinces, 
as it affected the central administration, chiefly by multiplying the 
candidates for high office and by elevating to this po.sition many 
persons who had undergone none of the strict training of earlier 
days but had made their way up the ladder of state employment by 
cajolery and corruption. From these there followed two further 

* Arabic, ‘a line* and hence *a signature, an autograph*. 

* See above, p. 23. . . . ^ j ^ 

* Hammer, Staatsverfassut^^ 73‘"4* HUmdyUn were introduced under 

MurAd III (1574-95). 
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results. In the first place provincial governors lived in a constant 
state of apprehension at the intrigues of their rivals, and where they 
had sufficient forces at their command to risk the adventure were 
tempted to maintain themselves in office by defying the Porte to 
dislodge them at the end of their term in favour of the next 
aspirants on the list it was on such defiance, as we have remarked, 
that the Dere-beyis founded their power. In the second place the 
title of vezir came, with the multiplication of office-holders, to be 
conferred more and more lavishly ; and since there were not enough 
eydlets to go round, some had to be content with mere livds. In 
some cases one or two livds would be amputated from an eydlet to 
compose a worthier holding. In others livds and even simple 
kadds would be placed under the control of pa§as governing 
territories not even adjacent, whose yield was insufficient for their 
needs. 2 Hence it became common for pa^as to appoint agents for 
the administration of these detached districts, under the names 
inutesellirn^ for sancah and voyvoda^ for kadds^ and to share with 
them the revenues derivable from the tax-farms which the pa^as 
now frequently held themselves on a life-tenure.s The sole interest 
of these agents was to make as much money as they could while 
the opportunity, was still theirs. 

Another development of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies was the rise to power of a class of provincial notables — 
A'ydnsfi Originally, it appears — ^though at what date we are un- 
certain (the scheme of the Ruling Institution in its prime not, so far 
as we know, providing for their activities) — these notables were 
elected by the people of each region,^ presumably to represent 
them vis-d-vis the governmental authorities, perhaps on the analogy 
of the koca-bofis^ who headed the local Christian communities.^ 
Once chosen, the A'ydns were appointed by firmdn and were 
addressed in form : ‘Notables of the Vildyet and Elders of Affairs.’*^ 
In any case the A'ydns of later days appear generally to have 
been landowners and to have owed much of theininfluence to this 
fact. In the eighteenth century it was the A'ydns, we are told, who 
controlled the civil and financial administration of the towns, so that 
the Kddi confined himself to matters of justice. Juchereau,*® 
indeed, maintains that the Aryans had control also of military 
forces ; but it appears from what he goes on to relate that he saw 

* Juchereau, i. 178, 180-1. * Cf. above, p. 144. 

^ Mtitesselim^ Arabic, *one that accepts delivery of something*. 

* See above, p. 54. 

* i.e. mdlikdne (cf. below, p. 255). These were sold by auction at the Capital. 
For their purchase by pofOJ see Juchereau, i. 178. 

* A'ydn, plural of Arabic 'aym, in the sense "principal personage*. In Turkish 
this plural is used in the same sense as a singular. 

^ Isma'il yilsrev, op. cit., 170. *’ 

* See a^ve, p. 155. • A'ydrd vitdyet ve if erieri, i. 180. 
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no very clear diflFerence between the A’ySm and the Dere-beyis, of 
whom there were in his day many more than at the time of our 
survey.* 

This completes our sketch of the decay. The Ruling Institution 
had thus, by the eighteenth century, undergone as complete a 
transformation as was compatible with the maintenance of most of 
its original forms. Instead of being manned almost exclusively by 
slave converts, it was now manned entirely by free Moslems. 
Instead of inspiring its members to earn merit by the exercise of 
talent and virtue, it taught them that they must look to corruption 
for advancement, and might safely neglect the duties that should 
have been concomitant with their privileges. Finally, instead of 
providing the Sultans with an efficient instrument for the pre.scrva- 
tion and extension of their power, it was now scarcely strong 
enough to maintain their authority at home, and had become an 
engine of feeble tyranny over those of their subjects that were 
unable to combine against it. 

* For further details concerning the A' yam see l>elow, pp. 256 7. 



CHAPTER IV 


GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
ARAB PROVINCES 

I. THE OTTOMAN REGULATION 

T he aims of Sultans Selim and Suleyman in the organization of 
their Arab provinces were to maintain them in the condition 
in which they were taken over and to preserve the supremacy of the 
Ottoman Sultanate. The modest ambitions which had contented 
the Conqueror and the Lawgiver remained the highest ideals of 
their weaker successors. The keynote of Ottoman administration 
was conservatism, and all the institutions of government were 
directed to the maintenance of the status quo. Since the kdnuns of 
Selim and Suleyman were regarded as the embodiment of the 
highest political wisdom, amelioration could have no meaning 
except the removal of subsequent abuses. The exercise of public 
spirit and initiative on the part of governors or lesser ofRcials was 
thus not so much discounted as maimed and circumscribed, and a 
vast network of vested interests created by the conquests placed 
an all but insurmountable obstacle in the way of the would-be 
reformer. 

If, however, we base our view, not upon the eighteenth-century 
doctrines of the Social Contract and the Rights of Man, or their 
later successors, but upon the considerations which may reason- 
ably appear to have guided the Ottoman Sultans, we shall find that 
their system was eminently practical, and neither harsh nor unjust. 
They accepted the traditional and recognized division of mankind 
into a variety of social orders : ‘men of the sword’, ‘men of the pen’, 
merchants, artisans, cultivators, dimtnis, slaves. To each order 
were assigned its functions, and regulations ware drawn up to 
ensure the proper carrying out of those functions, and that none 
should interfere with or infringe the functions or rights of others. 
It was taken as axiomatic that each ordec and each province should, 
as far as possible, pay for the upkeep of its own administration and 
contribute an equitable proportion to the Imperial Treasury. So 
far from overburdening their subjects, the Sultans had the wisdom 
to realize that light taxation and simple forms of direct administra- 
tion were in the interests both of the Treasury and of the popula- 
tion. Before the Ottoman conquest the lands of Western Asia were 
divided into a number of independent states, and cultivators were 
rack-rented and merchants fleeced to pay for the upkeep of large 
and expensive armies and extravagant courts. As provinces of a 
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vast empire with far-flung frontiers, and at peace with one another, 
their notary establishments were reduced to small garrisons, 
sufficient to maintain internal order and supply a few regiments for 
the Imperial army when required. Finally, by its strict adherence 
to the doctrines and principles of the §eri'a, its patronage of both 
the orthodox learning and the §ilfi teachings, and its organization 
of the judicial service, the Ottoman state sought to foster the 
religious life of all its subjects and to maintain a high standard of 
justice, as the moral sanctions of its rule. 

While these measures reflect the more positive and favourable 
aspects of the Ottoman regulation, another group reflects the 
maxims of the traditional Perso-Turkish political philosophy, rein- 
forced by the experience of the Empire itself. Its ruling idea was 
distrust — fear of treachery or of unregulated ambition on the part 
of the officers of the Empire — and its methods were directed to 
centralization and the balance of forces. We have already described 
the division of the provinces into eydlets, theoretically equal in 
status and each to a large extent self-governing under its Pafa or 
Walt. Though the latter united in himself the supreme military 
and civil authority, and was responsible for public order and 
security, for the collection of taxes' and the remittance of the 
stipulated annual tribute or contribution to Istanbul, and for the 
public administration generally, his tenure of office was precarious, 
and by the eighteenth century was renewable only from year to 
year. Even within his province, his capacity for effective control 
was weakened by a variety of contrivances, apparently designed to 
prevent him from exercising any form of direct administration. 
The accounts of the Pa^alik were kept by the defterddr or ‘book- 
keeper’, who held his office independently by firmdn from Istanbul ;* 
and the other branches of administration were in the hands of the 
Papa’s kethudd or ‘steward’ (called vulgarly kdhyd or kihyd), also 
appointed on annual tenure. While the Pafa, in accordance with 
the traditional Islamic system, possessed wide judicial powers, the 
kd^i and the other religious dignitaries enjoyed, and exercised, 
the right of sending protests and memorials direct to Istanbul, 
seldom without effect.^ 

But these were minor checks compared with the relations be- 
tween the Pafa and the armed forces of each eydUt, and between 
the constituent sections of the armed forces themselves. At each 

* At Aleppo a separate officer, the muhoffil, was appointed from I*“nbul 
direct for this purpose (ct*. Volncy, ii. 4*)* Very ocf^sioually the tahftl und 
Piifalik were united, perhaps not before 1 180/1766; cf. Gazzi, iii* 305, 

* c.g. Scyyid *Ali b. Ijiasan, who was defterddr of Daniaacus for ^ghteen 

years (1717-35 • iii* 2,1 1), and Muhammad b. Far^b, who held the same 

office for thirty ^^^eara from 17^6 without interruption (ibid. iv. 38). ♦ 

^ Sec below, chap. ix. 
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head-quarters a body of Janissaries and other troops was estab- 
lished as a permanent resident garrison, their functions being 
inherited by their descendants. These troops were usually dis- 
tributed in two or more oca^, mainly of foot, more rarely of horse, 
musketeers, &c., each commanded by its own c^a, kdhyd, defterddr, 
and other officers, who seem to have been confirmed in office, but 
not nominated, by the Pofa. His authority over them was restricted 
in various ways: by Mndns which attached specific duties and 
rights to particular ocah or officers,’ by limitations upon their use 
for local operations,* and above all by the provision that the 
garrison of certain citadels (including those of Aleppo and Damas- 
cus) should be formed of imperial troops under the command of 
special officers nominated by the Porte.^ In Egypt, which, unlike 
the Asiatic provinces, formed a single eydlet, a further restriction 
was imposed by the institution of a diwdn or council, composed 
of the Papa's officers, the principal military officers, and chief 
religious dignitaries, which met four times a week or oftener and 
came to a decision on all matters of administration ; but though the 
final executive authority rested with the Pa^a, he was not permitted 
to attend the dttodn in person, and it was presided over by his 
kdhyd.* 

The Janissaries and other ocaks^ in turn, did not constitute the 
entire military forces of each province. As we have seen, it was 
one of the characteristic features of the Ottoman system that the 
greater part of the cultivable land was assigned in the form of 
life-holdings to the feudal sipdhts, and this system was extended 
also to the incorporated Arab provinces, excluding those in Arabia 
proper. Three of the eydlets, however, contained neither zi'dmets 
nor timars of the ordinary type, namely Egypt, Bagdad, and Basra. 
In Bagddd a number of sipdhts were settled as farmers of crown 
lands in several departments or ^ancaks; in the small province of 
Basra the whole district was held by the Pofa as an iltizdm or farm. 
The organization of Egypt is dealt with in detail later in this 
volume.* 

‘ In Egypt, for example, the ocak of the Qawu^tya had the duty of collecting 
the taxes and that of the Janissaries {Inki^attya} of policing the towns. The nia 
of the latter, besides his prerogative of leading the expeditionary forces dis- 
patched from Egypt to join the Imperial army when required, thus became ex 
officio chief of police. Cf. above, p. 66. * Cf. Haidar, i. 45. 

^ Cf. Volney, ii. 49. Similarly the ^pudem of Suez, as commander of the 
Red Sea fleet, but not the kapudans of Alexandria and Damietta (Combe, 65). 
Suleymdn*8 ^dnUn-Ndma^ however, prohibited the Pa^a and the Beys from 
giving the command of the maritime ports, or the administration of revenues, 
to persons in their private service {ap. Digeon^ ii. 253). 

^ For details re^^irding the ‘Great Diwdn' and ‘Little Diwdn* see Marcel, 
Histoire de Vl^gypte^ 194, and Combe, 58-9, Unlike other governors, the Pa^a of 
Egypt couM not leave Cairo, and was indeed cbnfined to the Citadel by the 
f^andn^Ndma (Digeon, ii. 253). * * Below, pp. 259 sqq. 
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Apart from the advantages of the Itm/u'-system in providing for 
the upkeep of a large militia force, it ensured the existence in each 
province of a strong element almost exclusively of Turkish extrac- 
tion, whose interests were bound up with those of the Empire, 
and who in an emergency could ser\-e as a counterpoise to the local 
Janissaries. Each provincial group of sipdhfs had its own adminis- 
trative organization, with a separate defterddr and a recognized 
bey or emir.' Although the majority of the feudal sipdhis were not 
permanently under arms, reference is made to a body of them 
which carried out certain duties at Damascus.^ 

Still a third military force was constituted in most provinces by 
the private retainers of the Pofa, the Beys, and the Defterddr. liach 
Pa^a and Bey, on appointment to his post, took over automatically 
the official hd§s allotted to the office, with the usual obligation of 
providing so many men for military service. The average (tdff of a 
Beylerbcyi was sufficient to maintain between 150 and 200 horse- 
men, that of each Sancak-beyi from 30 to 80 horsemen, and that 
of the Defterddr from 20 to 25 horsemen. J The Pa^a of Egypt had 
neither hds^ nor private retainers. 

A special difficulty confronted the Ottoman Sultans in the 
existence of nomad and semi-nomad tribes occupying lands 
within or on the frontiers of the provinces, and more especially of 
the Arab provinces. In Northern Syria the Turkmens, in Mesopo- 
tamia (Diyar Bekr) and 'Irak the Kurds, and in Egypt, Syria, and 
'Irak generally the Beduin Arabs, all constituted refractory 
elements, openly hostile to the authority of 'Furkish Pa^us and 
Beys. In the northern provinces a half-hearted attempt was made 
to attach them to the Empire by the creation of special hereditary 
sancaks and semi-independent hukdmets, the latter paying no 
revenue to the central government and exempt from military 
service.^ In Egypt the Sultans apparently trusted to the con- 
tinuance of the old Mamluk control.* On the occupation of 'Irak, 
however, the problem seems hardly to have been faced, and it was 
left to the Pafas to adopt what measures of control — or, if need be, 
of resistance and retaliation — they could. It may even have oc- 
cuKred to the Sultans that Vhe presence of the nomads placed yet 
another obstacle in the path of ambitious or rebellious Pafos. But 
the absence of a definite policy towards the Kurds and nomad 
Arabs, or rather the policy of laissez-faire alternating with savage 


' .See above, pp. 146, 150, and cf. Murfldt, i. 275. 

’ Muridi, iv. 16. The sipdMi at Bagdid, on the other hand (I^nungs. »7). 
'^ere apparently regular troops. 

' See p. 144, above. For the private armies of the Pafas see above, p. 193. 

■* See pp. 162-3, above. , . . . . l « - *? * 

^ Sec the regulations for the conclu|^t of the ‘Arab fey^s in the Ktwun-iSamat 
^P- Digeon, ii. 204-8. 
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repression/ was to prove one of the cardinal weaknesses of Otto- 
man rule in Arab Asia. 

A system so balanced and counterweighted depended for its 
maintenance upon the quality of the Imperial supervision and 
upon the character of the Pofas and DefterdSrs. It was too much to 
expect that it would work without constant friction and overhaul, 
and the history of the Ottoman provinces in Asia during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries is very largely taken up with the 
encroachment of one or other of the parties upon the prerogatives 
of the remainder or of the central government, and of occasional — 
but at best only temporarily successful — efforts to restore the 
balance. Scenes of violence, of factions between the local troops, 
and of risings against local governors, fill the monotonous chronicles 
of the period, which in their preoccupation with these more 
striking, but generally superficial, events seldom furnish evidence 
of the slow accumulations of change. As to the method there can 
be little doubt. The acquisition of a privilege here, the usurpation 
of a right there, were of far greater importance than the more 
spectacular outbreaks; sanctified by tradition, each supplied one 
more weapon or one more outwork in the constant struggle for 
supremacy. It is true that at the centre the rot had set in by the 
end of the sixteenth century, but much sound wood remained. 
Weak and vicious governors there were in plenty, but the annals of 
the provinces bear, on the whole, favourable testimony to at least 
the half of the Pofos,^ and show that, minor incidents excepted, the 
public and financial administration was reasonably honest and the 
cultivators were less oppressed than under either the previous or 
the succeeding regime. The central government had not yet be- 
come unmindful of its obligations to its subjects ; complaints of ill 
usage resulted in the prompt suspension of the offending governors,’ 
and measures destructive of the economic stability of the provinces 
were severely punished.^ The physical conditions of the Empire 
precluded the exercise of a more direct and rigdlous control over 
its functionaries, nor could even the Pofos, in their extensive pro- 
vinces (least of all the captive Pofa of Cairo), keep a watch over all 
the activities of their subordinates. * » 

We must also be careful not to import a Western European, and 
that a nineteenth-century, standard into our judgement, and it may 
be as well to emphasize here a point which has a close bearing on 
the development of administrative institutions in Arab Asia for the 

' Cf., e.g., Gazsi, iii. 288-90. 

* e.g. Combe, 21-39 (Egypt); Longrigg, 31-50 and 81-95 (’IrSW: Gazzi, iii. 
251-92 (^eppo). 

3 e.g. iii. aSi ; cf. also Longrigg, 49. « 

^ Pofos guilty of adulterating coinage rexecuted : Cazzi, iii. 287 (a of 
Aleppo 1660); Combe, 3a (a pofa of Egypt in 1635). 
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greater part of ouf period. The conception of authority implied in 
die minds of the subjects themselves an assertion of power accom- 
panied by a certain measure of harshness and violence. ‘ 'Abd 
el-Ra'(if Pa^ (says the Christian chronicler Michael of Damascus)' 
was mild, just, and peaceloving, and because of his exceeding ^ 
justice the people of Damascus were emboldened against him.’ 
The Egyptian chronicler el-Cabarti is even more emphatic :* 

‘If the peasants were administered by a compassionate mullagim, they 
despised him and his agents, delayed payment of his taxes, called him 
by feminine names, and hoped for the ending of his iUisdm and the 
appointment of some tyrant without fear of God or mercy for them, so 
as to gain by that means their private ends by the alighting of his 
violence upon some of their number. Likewise also their ^ryhs, if the 
multasim were not an oppressor, were [not] able in their turn to oppress 
their peasants, for they gained no profit except when the multasim 
demanded excesses and fines.’ 

The prevalence of such a conception of authority may, at first 
sight, be put to the account of long centuries of misrule and op- 
pression, supplemented by the tradition of quietism which was 
inculcated by the religious authorities and, by an acquired habit 
of stoicism, passing into fatalism. But this explanation by no 
means covers all the facts. It seems rather to be a development of 
the basic idea that authority confers privilege,’ and three elements 
in particular may be discerned as contributing to its general 
acceptance. One was the purely selfish element of material ambi- 
tion, common to men in all grades of society, which Cabarti 
illustrates in his reference to the village feylts. 'I’herc was none 
so low as might not hope, by some turn of fortune’s wheel, to be 
set in a position of authority, however subordinate, and so to share 
in its perquisites. A second element was derived from the unstable 
and transitory nature of most forms of authority. Those whose 
turn had come* enjoyed an opportunity which would jprobably Iw 
brief and therefore to be made the most of. I'he victims of their 
extortions would be the first to exclaim at their folly if they 
neglected to do so, and the demands of equity were met when the 
deposed tyrant was called to account and deprived of his wealth 
and sometimes of his life by his successors or superiors. Yet public 

' Ta’rtff fjiatvddil el~$dm via Lubndn, ed. Ma'louf (Baynit, 1912), p. 49. 

* iv. 308, lo-is/ix. 90 (the translation is not good). The same observation 
is made by EsUive, in Description de VSgypte^ Etat Afodeme, i, Pert I (Partly 
1809), p. 321. For rmdtazims and teyfjs see pp. 262-3, below. 

^ Even in the nomad Arab tribe, the chief enjoyed exclusive pnvilejfes, 
including the right to a qxiarter of the booty taken on a raid or in b; ttJe. 

^ It is significant that the Arabic w'ord dnte/a, of which thia ia the onmary 
meaning, acquired the sense of ‘authority, rule, dynasty’, and the term 
commonly used in the Arabic-speaking provinces to designate tljp Ottoman 
Empire. Cf. above p. 19, n,2. • 
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opinion recognized certain limits to tyranny and exploitation. One 
may even speak of ‘permissible extortions’ or ‘recognized abuses’ 
as we shall see later, in the sense that they had become traditional 
usages. Moreover, public opinion required the abuse of authority 
to be offset by other qualities, such as liberality, accessibility, 
bravery, and a certain ms^nanimity. When these qualities were 
lacking, or when tyranny violated the unwritten laws which 
governed the exercise of authority, the limits of quietism were 
reached, and vengeance was demanded and exacted.* 

The passage quoted above from Cabarti, it may have been re- 
marked, bases the toleration of abuses of authority upon yet a third 
reason, the violence of factional spirit. It is in fact difficult to 
overestimate the part which was played in all aspects of the 
administrative and social life of the Arab provinces by family, 
group, or tribal rivalries. It was these that stirred the deepest 
passions of the soul ; personal ambitions, let alone moral and re- 
ligious ideals, counted for nothing beside them. The senseless and 
ceaseless tearing of faction against faction, with all its attendant 
violence to persons and property, was restrained neither by scruples 
of religion and humanity nor by consideration of economic and 
political consequences. Over and over again in our survey we shall 
have occasion to recur to this ingrained characteristic of the social 
organization in the Arabic provinces. Yet, although it is probably 
the most powerful single factor in the social life of our period, it is 
by its very nature the most difficult to seize and the most rebellious 
to analysis and precision of statement. Our documentary sources 
furnish singularly little assistance in explaining the factions which 
divided the local troops and resulted in the furious Aneutes of 
Janissaries against Seyyids at Aleppo, of Janissaries against Kapikul 
at Damascus, of ocak against ocak (and later of Mamluk party 
against MamMk party) in Egypt, in spite of their ample details. 
For the Keys and Yemen feud which distracted the country 
regions of Syria we have a few casual referencee and the notices 
of travellers. The rest has to be put together mainly by analogy 
and conjecture. 

Given such a view of authority and its prerogatives, the rule, of 
the average Turkish pa^a and hey of the older school, for all his 
unprogressiveness, lack of ideals, and acquiescence in abuses, w'as 
more acceptable to the mass of subjects and more agreeable to their 
humour than is generally supposed. He possessed to the full, and 
put to good use, the personal qualities which gained their respect ; 
he was careful to acquire positive merit by constructing or repairing 

’ e.g« the numerous cases when a master was assassinated by his slaves or 
retainers, villages rebelled agmnst a tax-co^ector and defied the government, and 
pa^Qs were ignominiously driven out of their cities. 
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such public works as canals^ dykes, quays, AAir, and religious 
edifices, and by the creation of endowments; and by his neutral 
attitude to the violent local feuds and personal antagonisms of his 
district he rendered a ser\"ice to public security and private pro- 
perty, while none knew better how to play ofl' the rival parties for 
his own ends. 

The radical w^eakness of the Ottoman administration, on the 
other hand, is to be found in precisely the same characteristics. 
Lacking any real consideration for the welfare of the subjects, 
losing little by little any moral ideals which might have inspired 
them in the earlier stages, the officers of the administration were, 
by their very virtues, led insensibly to adopt a cynical view of their 
functions and responsibilities. Their world was divided into 
hukkdm, 'governors’, and redyd, ‘subjects’, the latter of whom 
existed, by divine providence, to supply the needs of the former. 
The practical outcome of this cynical view was the universal 
substitution of monetary standards for the old standards of 
efficiency. The ‘good’ pa^a w^as one who remitted promptly and in 
full the sums and deliveries in kind required by the Imperial 
'Freasury. From this it was but a step to the corruption described 
in a previous chapter.* By the beginning of the eighteenth century 
it had become the established practice to give promotion by 
favouritism and bribery, and to put up to auction offices (not only 
administrative, but also judicial and theological), lands, and con- 
cessions of all kinds. Cynicism had taken such root that it had 
ceased to be immoral and become second nature. I'o maintain 
discipline over the Turkish soldiery, when its natural loundations 
in respect for superior ability were absent, became an all but inj- 
possible task. The impotence of the pa^as to prevent abuses, and 
the probability that they w^ould be condoned at a price, encouraged 
lawlessness and rebellion, which became gradually more violent and 
widespread. Yet such was the natural talent of the 1 urkish govern- 
ing classes, and so ingrained the conviction of their superiority, not 
only amongst themselves, but also in the minds of their subjects, 
that (apart from the turbulence of the Janissaries) it was not until 
the^ middle of the century ehat the system began seriously to be 
challenged and to show alarming symptoms of breakdown. Before 
we go on to deal with this, however, it is desirable to investigate in 
rather fuller detail the traditional relations between the govern- 
ment and the social organization, in view of the capital importance 
w^hich these relations are destined to assume in our study. 


* See above, p. 196. 
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II. GOVERNMENT AND THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

The Western observer, accustomed to an organized social 
hierarchy, and inclined to pursue the ideal of stability through a 
system of mutual rights and duties between the different classes and 
social groups, braced by legal safeguards and checks, and sanc- 
tioned by some participation in the control of the legislating and 
administrative bodies, can find nothing comparable to such a 
system in the Ottoman Empire. He is therefore apt to conclude 
that the Ottoman regime was essentially a system of exploitation, 
injurious to the social and economic welfare of the subjects, that it 
not only lacked any guarantees for life and property against the 
violence, cupidity, or caprice of the soldiery, but in effect made 
agriculture, industry, and commerce their helpless victims. Legal 
redress, it was assumed, could not be looked for from courts whose 
officers were a b)rword for venality and corruption, and whose 
decrees, moreover, were illusory, since they depended for enforce- 
ment upon the goodwill of the very administration and soldiery 
against whom they were directed. Such is the impression con- 
veyed by all, or almost all, the travellers and writers of the eighteenth 
century.' More especially do they marvel that any people could 
endure the rule of such a caste as the Mamluks, in which the 
ordinary evils of the Ottoman administration were intensified by 
the servile origin and violent character of the governors and by the 
instability of their power.® 

A perusal of the contemporary oriental documents and of the 
careful descriptions and analyses which were compiled by the 
French officials during their period of administration of Egypt' 
makes it clear that the Turco-Mamlhk administration was in itself 
by no means the capricious and irresponsible tyranny which has so 
frequently been held up to obloquy. It is true that, theoretically, 
no system of government could be worse or could more quickly 
lead to economic disruption and anarchy than that of foreign slave- 
born military despots, linked by no ties of nature to the country and 

* But it must be remembered that their statements relate almost entirely to 
the last half of the eighteenth century, when tHb old structure was being rap’d ly 
undermined by the factors already mentioned. 

^ Of the numerous amiable descriptions of the Egyptian Beys, that of George 
Baldwin may serve as a sample : ‘The Mamaluks, a set of swineherds, vagabonds, 
any thing; kidnapped in the mountains of Mingrelia, Circassia, Georgia, and 
brought young into Egypt; sold, circumcised, and trained to the career of gloiys 
their road to honour, apostacy; their title to power, assassination and a con- 
tempt of death; no stability, no order, no character among them, but a constant 
thirst and jealousy of command’ {Political RecoUections relative to Egypt (London, 
i8ox), Preface, 50-1). — Cf. Vohiey, i. 157-8; and Lockroy, Ahmed le Boucher , 
pp. 4*^, whose account is false in all material pa^culars. 

* Although they too shared the general oV»inion of the Turco-Mamluk 
administration. 
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people they exploited, and with no ambitions but power and 
wealth. Yet, in fact, by the middle of the eighteenth century, Egypt 
had lived for more than five hundred years under the MamlOk 
system, and was still far from relapsing into anarchy.* The level of 
her economic prosperity had undoubtedly declined during this 
half-millennium (in large measure owing to causes external to 
E©T>t itself),* large areas of land had gone out of cultivation, and 
it is probable that the population had been appreciably reduced.* 
Had it not been for the Ottoman conquest, a breakdown might 
perhaps have taken place much earlier ; but we have seen reason to 
believe that, by reducing the crushing burden of taxation and by 
maintaining a fairly regular system of administration, the establish- 
ment of Ottoman supremacy guaranteed (at least down to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century) to the population of the 
Arabic provinces a period of relative tranquillity after the disasters 
of the later Mamluk, Timurid, and Turkmen regimes. 

Yet the paradox remains of a government, generally apathetic, 
unprogressive, and careless of the welfare of its subjects, and often 
arbitrary and violent in its dealings with them, and a society upon 
whose institutions and activities such a government had little or 
no effect. The explanation is to be found in the very lack of a 
complex, all-embracing political organization. As we have already 
suggested,'* we may visualize Moslem society as composed of two 
coexisting groups, the relations between which were for the most 
part formal and superficial. One group formed the governing 
class of soldiers and officials, the other the governed class of 
merchants, artisans, and cultivators.* Each was organized internally 
on independent lines, and neither group interfered with the organi- 
zation of the other in normal circumstances. F rom time immemorial 
the governing class had lived on a percentage of the produce of the 
land, supplemented by various duties on goods, and the social 
structure of the other class had accommodated itself to this situa- 
tion. In spite of political and dynastic revolutions, stability was 
ensured by the fact that under all changes of sovereignty the exist- 

' The MamlOk system of ‘fiefs’ or ‘assignations’ was infroduced into Egypt by 
Saladin (regn. 1 171-93) and with subsequent modifications (in 1315 and 
again, after the Ottoman conquest, in 1517 »nd 1526) remained substantially the 
same until the period of Mel>med ‘Ali.-^f. C. H. Becker, ‘Steuemacht und 
Lehnswesen’ in hlanutudien, i. 234 sqq. and the monographs of Poliak. 

* The most serious blow l^ing the opening up of the Cape route to India in 
I497> with tf»e consequent diminution of the Indian transit trade in the Red Sm. 

* It is scarcely possible to gain more than a very rough idea of the populrtion 
of Egypt in the Middle Ages, but in the fourteenth century it is not likely to have 
exceeded four millions. In 1800 it was estimated, after careful calculation, at 
a little over 2,400,000 (Chabrol, 8), but reasons will be given later for r^rdifig 
this figure as an underestimate. 

* Seepp. 158-160, above. •' ■, 

* 'The place held by the ‘men of feligion' is discussed below (ch. viu). 
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ing bureaucracy remained in being, and maintained the traditional 
practices with a minimum of alteration. The new masters stepped 
into the places vacated by their predecessors; the titles to assign- 
ments of land were redistributed, but the relations between land- 
lord and peasant, official and artisan, remained on the whole 
unchanged.* The extreme conservatism of the bureaucracy is 
nowhere more clearly seen than in Egypt, where the respective 
functions of the Moslem accoimtants, the Jewish gold-dealers and 
book-keepers, and the Coptic tax-assessors and collectors in the 
eighteenth century were practically what they had been in the 
tenth. From the outside it looked as though the Pofa or Bey could 
do as he pleased; in practice he was restrained from excessive 
abuse of his power partly by his own reverence for tradition and 
acceptance of traditional usage as binding,* partly by the steady 
pressure of the bureaucracy, who had learned by experience that a 
certain standard of agricultural and industrial productivity was in 
their own best interests. Changes of dynasty, even, were not 
without their compensations. During a long period of uninter- 
rupted dynastic rule, abuses naturally crept in and multiplied, 
sometimes to an extent which threatened social stability. The 
advent of a new dynasty swept these away and revitalized the old 
system ; usually the energy and foresight of its founder resulted in 
a number of minor reforms in addition. Such had been the case in 
the Ottoman conquest, and the real defect of Ottoman rule was 
that it had lasted too long. 

A further consequence of this state of affairs was that the Otto- 
man conquest did not result in the Ottomanization of the Arabic 
lands. A Turkish military aristocracy was no new phenomenon in 
either Egypt or Arab Asia, but even ffie bureaucracy never became 
thoroughly Turcicized. On the contrary, we find that the Turkish 
(or rather Bosniak) garrisons, intermarrying generation after genera- 
tion with the Arab inhabitants, became absorbed into the local 
population, apparently even to the extent ofo forgetting their 
Turkish tongue. The old administrative cadres retained both their 
traditional functions and their Arabic idiom. The careful reader of 
Cabarti’s chronicle cannot fail to be struck by the persistence of ^e 
technical administrative terms of the medieval Mamluk Sultanate, 
and it is very questionable whether a knowledge of Turkish ex- 

‘ Hence the indifference shown by the population of Egypt to political 
chants and the quarrels of the Beys^ remarked on by all travellers; e.g. 
Sonnini : *The tradesman neither quitted nor shut up his shop ; and the mechanic 
worked coolly at his door, without giving himself the smallest concern respecting 
the combatants’ (English trans., p. 428). But the factional feuds of the Janis- 
saries at Damascus and elsewhere were a different matter. 

^ It may be thought that this could hardly apply to the Mamlflks, but on tl^ 
contraiy the|^ were, as many passages in Cabard show, equally strongly attached 
to tradition. * 
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tended far outside the ranks of the senior officials. The increasing 
predominance of the Mamluk troops^ still further, if anything, 
counteracted any tendency towards Ottomanization, since they 
deliberately cultivated the tradition of pre-Ottoman times.^ In 
Syria, however, Ottoman influence was much stronger, but here 
too, except in Aleppo and the northern districts,^ it scarcely 
penetrated below the ranks of the governing class. Even the 
aristocratic families among the 'ulemd of Damascus, though in 
frequent relations with the Turkish ^uletfid and intermarrying with 
Turkish families, resented the introduction ofl'iirkish usages,^ and 
only those who had studied in Constantinople were familiar with 
the Turkish language.^ 

The interposition of the bureaucracy thus shielded the mass of 
the population — cultivators, artisans, merchants — from the effec- 
tive intervention of the military power in their organization and 
activities. Over a long period of centuries they had created an 
independent organism, so solidly based and yet so resilient that its 
stability was never in danger. On this social and economic basis 
the structure of Islamic society was built up; the foreign slaves, 
foreign rulers and administrators, and foreign merchants formed 
only the superstructure, which could be supported without risk of 
collapse, so long as the foundations remained intact. 

To describe the structure of this swiety in any detail would as 
yet be premature. It is evident upon closer examination that we 
have to deal, not with a closely knitted organism, even within the 
restricted limits of a single province, but rather with a vast number 
of small social groups, which may almost be described as self- 
governing. A recent investigator has defined such a society as 
‘consisting mainly of territorial and genealogical communities, 
rooted in thousands of more or less isolated centres, mostly villages, 
which are autonomous units, almost self-sufficient in their religious, 
social, political, and economic life’.^ It will be part of our task to 


‘ It is remarkable that as late as the eighteenth century they were still called, 
even in Syria, by the medieval name tiuzz. — llaidar, i. 93; C.’ah., pas%im\ 
Lane, Mod. Egypt ^ chap, iv, first sentence. ^ 

* The most striking illustration of this is the inscription of 'All Bey in the 
Tvl^usoleum of the Im&m el-$iifi'i in Cairo, where he is called hy the ancient 
wazirial and Caliphial titles * *az%z miff . . . al-mutauakkil *ala*lldh . . , al-hdkim 
hVamrinidh' (G. Wiet in Bull de VInst. d'Eg., xv. 182-3)- 

^ The famous Turkish historian Na imS (d. 1716) was a native of Aleppo, 
and MurSdi mentions several Turkish poets at Aleppo and iu envirofis. Since 
the Middle Ages there has always been a considerable Turkish element in the 
population of Northern Syria. ' ^ , 

* e.g. Murftdi, ii. 98. * Cf. MurSdi, 11 J87 /wjt. 

* A. D. A. de Kat Angelino, Colonial Policy (tr. G. J. Kenicr, Ihc HaRUc. 
1931), i. 67-8. The passage quoted continues as follows (slightly abridged); 
‘Great religions like Islam have superimposed a common veneer of pnetaj 
religious culture, without, hdWever, causing thern to lose the pecwMiar sha^ of 
niystical*magical feeling of their owh particular life. Tradition, status, and the 
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analyse more fully in the following chapters the triple relationships 
involved in this system — those between the individual and the 
group, between the groups themselves, and between the different 
groups and the administration, but certain common features may 
be indicated here. 

In the first place the groups carried none of the social and 
religious exclusiveness of the Indian castes, and are not to be 
regarded as in any way analogous to the latter. There is indeed a 
tendency towards the marking-off of the military forces as a 
superior caste, but even this is offset very considerably by their 
normal social relationships ; and amongst the social groups them- 
selves any similar tendencies seem to be foreign to the mentality of 
Western Asia. This is again reflected in the religious equali- 
tarianism adopted by Islim, which has in turn strengthened the 
resistance to caste ideas, if it has not wholly prevented the classifica- 
tion of social grades. The absence of rigid caste barriers gave 
sufficient flexibility to the system to allow exceptional talent or 
personality to make its way up ; and there are enough examples in 
our very restricted material of persons who, born uito one group, 
attained to some position in another, to justify us in asserting that 
there was at all times a certain movement within and between the 
individual groups. 

Nevertheless, for the enormous majority of persons, their station 
in life, their occupation, and their economic position were regu- 
lated by the accident of birth. A son normally followed his father, 
a daughter was generally married within the village or craft group. 
Consequently where these groups were of long standing (and there 
were few which were not), the tie of common occupation was 
almost always strengthened by that of blood, and the craft or 
village community — if not too large — was constituted by members 
of a single family more or less widely branched. Such a constitu- 
tion enabled the effect of the rigid Islamic law of inheritance, 
namely to decompose property into minute fractions, to be miti- 
gated by constant recombination, and rendered the community 
more compact anc^iomogeneous. On the other hand, the already 
powerful control of tradition over the conduct of the individual 
member of the group was intensified by the family ties which 
linked him to the other members, and by the disciplinary sanctions 
which the family was in a position to exercise. In these circum- 
stances initiative was not so much stifled as non-existent, since 
every consideration conibined to persuade each member that in the 
maintenance of the established order lay his own best interests, and 

interests of the group detetmine the place and function of the individual, and 
as a rule heredity transfers them. Aptitude and Inclination are not consulted, 
so that talott is rarely given the chance of enfolding itself.* 
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nothing ever came to his obser\'ation or knowledge which might 
induce a belief that a better order could exist. 

The relations in which the separate groups stood to one another 
were less uniform. Groups with different economic functions — 
such as cultivator and artisan^ artisan and merchant — were ob- 
viously linked by the natural or traditional economy of their 
provinces, which was almost always of a simple and direct kind. 
The normal interchange of sciences was conducted in the cities 
usually on a money basis, in the country districts very often for 
produce in kind. Except for these, and for the common participa- 
tion of local groups in local religious ceremonies or the more 
specialized association of two or three groups in a religious 
fraternity, there seems to have been extraordinarily little direct 
contact between the various groups. Each inhabited its own 
quarter in the city, or its own village or section of a village in the 
country, and, in certain districts at least, the existence of factional 
feuds set up a positive barrier to social intercourse. 

Administratively, each group had a chief member, an elected or 
appointed ^eyh or leader, through whom all its relations with the 
governing authorities were conducted. The holder of an assign- 
ment of land acted through the village feyh or feyfts, who were held 
responsible for the maintenance of order and the collection of the 
taxes. Each industrial and merchant corporation had likewise its 
jeyA, with the same administrative and taxing functions, who dealt 
with the relevant officer of government either directly or through a 
superior feyh possessing jurisdiction over a number of corpora- 
tions. In every case, again, these relations were fixed by tradition, 
and for the most part strictly adhered to. 'Fhe very looseness of this 
organization was one of the chief safeguards of the social structure. 
Any violence on the part of a military officer, a government official, 
or a band of Arab marauders could normally affect only individual 
groups ; when it expended itself, the groups rapidly recovered. In 
extreme cases, if<he original group were entirely dissolved, a fresh 
group was formed, and — provided the violence was not renewed™ 
set to work to rebuild the shattered economic tissue. When this 
happened too frequently ^as was the case in the later medieval 
period) it caused a shrinkage in the numerical strength and 
economic capacity of the social structure as a whole, but did not 
destroy it. In general, therefore, the conduct of government 
touched only the surface of its life ; here and there temporary dis- 
locations might be caused, and a grasping and short-sighted policy 
niight and did produce local contractions by allowing land to fall 
out of cultivation or forcing the stoppage or transfer of a branch 
of industry. But so long as the groups themselves, *with their 
traditional organs of administhition, remained intact, and so long 
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as the intervention and extortions of the military governors were 
limited to the profits and spared the capital and the means of liveli- 
hood themselves, the social organism showed a marvellous power of 
recuperation. 

The predominating role of traditional usage in all these relations, 
internal and external, has been sufficiently emphasized above. Its 
precise character necessarily varied from group to group and from 
place to place, even within the same district. There can be little 
doubt that in many groups this tradition went back far behind the 
Islamic era ; in Upper Egypt, especially, its roots lay in the ancient 
Pharaonic civilization. Among the industrial groups, on the other 
hand, the traditional usages as a whole derived from the Middle 
Ages, though specific practices might be of earlier origin. But it 
was not merely the fact of its antiquity that made traditional usage 
all but absolute ; indeed it was generally quite sufficient for a usage 
to be once established, even at a most recent date, for it to enjoy the 
same prescriptive character. Its potency lay in its association with 
the religious ideas of governors and governed alike ; not primarily 
in the sense that the religious authorities of Islam gave a religious 
or quasi-religious sanction to each and every usage,' but rather 
that reverence for tradition was the doctrine most characteristic of 
and most strongly stressed in Islamic teaching. The close associa- 
tion of the religious and social structures will be examined later, 
but enough has been said to show that, for all its apparent fragility, 
even a Turkish or Mamluk governor might hesitate to lay a 
sacrilegious hand on tradition. 

It is not surprising that so intimate an association, governed 
by unwritten sanctions, should have escaped the notice of Euro- 
pean travellers, whose contacts with Moslem society were of the 
most superficial.* But it is of importance for us to appreciate it 
thoroughly, as it is typical of the institutions of Islamic society and 
government generally. ‘Point de lois fixes. . . .’ No written laws, 
whether with penal or other sanctions ; in their place a network of 
traditional relations, maintained only by the common will, yet 
which had survived eight centuries of dynastic vicissitudes and 
conquering armies, and still regulated the conduct of both socic^ 
and government. Similarly in other fields, where at first sight 

' It might be questioned whether they ever expressly sanctioned a great many 
of the traditional usages in village and town, but there can be no doubt that the 
local men of religion, whether of the 'ulemd, or of the ^dfis, or of both, did in 
fact throw their weight upon the side of tradition, and officially condoned 
the traditional usages even when (like those at the cutting of the Italic at Cairo) 
they were pre- Islamic and animistic in origin. 

* Cf., e.g., Volney’s generalization: T 1 n’y a point de lois fixes; et ce cas, qui 
est commun k toute I’Asie, est la cause radicale de tous les ddsordres de ses 
gouvememens’ (i. 455). The statement is, in {miht of fact, not inaccurate, but 
it sees only the negative and not the positive side of the relationship. 
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there appears to be nothing but unregulated concision, and even, 
to the Western eye, a total disregard of law and justice, we shall 
find custom and tradition setting recognized limits to conflicting 
jurisdictions and dictating what may not be done and what may be 
done, even though technically against the written law. In the last 
resort, it is a difference in the conception of law, and in the function 
of administrative law in particular, that is at the bottom of the 
misunderstanding. ' 

Such a system, on the other hand, possessed serious and in- 
escapable drawbacks, quite apart from the personal suffering and 
economic loss resulting from its repeated violation by members of 
the governing and military classes. It perpetuated the gulf which 
separated the people from the government,* producing at best an 
apathetic acquiescence in it on their part, as a necessary evil, but 
not infrequently offering a foothold to elements of social opposition. 
Their direct relations with it were limited to the field of taxation, 
often extorted with violence* and supplemented by oppressive 
avanias. On the side of the government we have already seen its 
results in a similar apathy towards the interests of the subjects and 
an absence of all incentive to improvement or reform. But since 
the situation could not long remain stationary, the balance was 
continually shifting against the people by constant small encroach- 
ments. One institution, it is true, remained to form a positive link 
between them, and in a measure endeavoured to redress the 
balance — the religious institution. How far it succeeded in carry- 
ing out these functions will be considered in due course.^ 

'I'he second criticism to be brought against the system is its 
hostility to change and consequent stifling of initiative. If we may 
judge by the analogous situation in intellectual life, originality was 
not wholly non-existent but it was suppressed in the supposed 
interests of the group, or if it could not be suppressed was ignored, 
and its achievements suffered to disappear.* We shall never know, 
in any probability, whether some Arab Jacquard devised an im- 
proved loom or some Turkish Watt discovered the power of steam, 
but we can confidently assert that, if any si^ch invention had 


a .See ch. x, i. 

* It did not, however, create this gulf, which was a legacy to Isiamtc ciwIim- 
tion from its imperial predecessors in Western Asia, deepened by the establish* 
ment of Turkish military hejfemony from the eleventh century. 

^ So traditional had this practice become that obsen^ers asfrcc in asserting 
that the Egyptian peasant refused to pay his tax^ until they exacted by 
violence, and was regarded with contempt by his fellows if he did so. {.'»ee 
also p. 205). 

^ See chs. viii and ix, below. , 4- , , . ^ 

’ A typical example is offered by the physician Ibn el-Nafis (d. a d. 
who discovered the principle of pulmonary circulation; but it was entirely 
ignored by the ph^icians of ffie following generations, and his name and work 
were both foiigotten. — (Sec SupplenUmt to Encyt* of Islam, s.v.) 
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occurred, it would have been entirely without result. The whole 
social organism, in fact, was one characteristic of, and only possible 
in, a stationary or retrograde civilization, and herein lay its essential 
weakness. It is not an exaggeration to say that after so many 
centuries of immobility the processes of agriculture, industry, 
exchange, and learning had become little more than automatic, and 
had resulted in a species of atrophy that rendered those engaged in 
them all but incapable of changing their methods or outlook in the 
slightest degree.' 

It was this incapacity, rather than unwillingness, to leam> that 
above all characterized Asiatic Moslem society in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Its sterilized brain could not effectually 
conceive any idea that lay outside the narrow range of its experi- 
ence and tradition, nor could it meet any situation which deviated 
from the path traced by routine. So long as the Ottoman provinces 
lived in a closed intellectual, economic, and social order, the system 
continued to serve its purpose, though with steadily diminishing 
returns. But during the course of the eighteenth century various 
factors combined to disturb the existing equilibriu .11, more especi- 
ally in the economic and military spheres, and created new prob- 
lems which the old organization was totally unable to deal with. 
The result was to render the social order the helpless victim of 
violent solutions by which its protective covering of tradition was 
tom away and its institutions were exposed to destruction.^ The 
nature and effects of this process will be examined in detail in the 
following chapters, after its causes have been indicated in a sum- 
mary account of the main political, military, and economic develop- 
ments during the eighteenth century. 

III. THE ARAB PROVINCES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

At the root of the disorders which afflicted both subjects and 
administration in nearly every part of the Empire was the conflict 
between the central authority, represented by the Pofa, and the 
ambitions and feuds of the local troops, supplemented in all the 
Arab provinces bf the lawlessness of the Beduin tribes, and in 

‘ See below, pp. 264 and 2^, n. 2. * • 

' But it encouraged an unwillingness to learn, out of an exaggerated estimate 
of its own perfection. A striking example is given by the historian Cabarti, who 
asserts (as an explanation of the mechanical advances made in Europe) that in 
1159/1746 a number of Franks came to study mathematics under his father and 
on their return to Europe taught what they had learned, and ‘translated it from 
theory into practice, inventing by means of it marvellous devices such as wind- 
nnills, machines for drawing heavy weights, for raising water from wells, &c.' 
(i. 397, foot/iii. 191). 

' Compare Cabarti’s grievance against ‘Ali Bey that ‘he rent established 
customs and violated usages, destroyed ancient houses, and abolished die old 
sound ways .(i. 258/ii. 235), although, in compalison with subsequent events, 
he looks back to 1^ time with regret (i. 383 foot/iii. 162-3). 
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Northern 'Irik by the intransigeance of the Kurds. The equi* 
librium which the kdmns of Siileymin had aimed to establish, 
always difficult to preserve, had almost everywhere been lost by the 
failure of the Pofos to counteract the encroachments of the 
Janissaries, > who, for ffieir part, disliked both the disciplinary and 
financial control to which they were subjected, and endeavoured to 
increase their influence and share in the local administration. In 
the early years of the eighteenth century the conflict became more 
intense, and often led to armed struggles between the parties. The 
Porte, growing alarmed at the increasing violence and disorder, 
hesitated between maintaining its traditional policy of frequent 
changes, and leaving in his command a pafa who had shown his 
competence to curb the spirit of rebellion. More often than not, in 
consequence, its hand was forced. In 'Irak the energy of Hasan 
Pa§a (appointed to Bagdad in 1704) in subduing and punishing the 
Arab tribes made him irreplaceable, the more so that he regularly 
dispatched the tribute due from his provinces,* The devolution of 
his commands to his son Ahmed in the crisis of a Persian war (1724) 
laid the foundations of a dynasty, liasan and Ahmed had organized 
a private Mamlfik force on the model of the Ottoman Serdy, and 
one of the Mamluks in particular, Ahmed’s kdhyd and son-in-law 
Suleyman Aga, had made a name for himself in the Arab wars and 
received promotion to the rank of Pafa. On Ahmed’s death in 
1747, the Porte attempted to reassert its control, but the Bagdad 
Janissaries resisted the claims of the Porte’s nominees, and in 1749 
Siileymin, already Pofa of Basra, re-entered the city as the first 
of a line of Mamlfik pofos, whose ail but independent rule lasted 
till 1831.3 Mosul, gravitating in the orbit of its greater neighbour, 
continued formally to receive pafas annually from Istanbul, but 
remained for a century the almost exclusive appanage of the Calil? 
family .♦ 

While 'IrSk was thus favoured with a government which, if not 
more enlightene<^ than the Ottoman, was, at least until the end of 
the century, more stable and resolute and in its remoteness little 

' The tenn ‘Janissaries’ is frequently used by both l^ropean and Arabic 
writers in the eighteenth century to denote the local regiments or ocafis cob 
lectively, although the Yeni-feri or Inkifortya proper formed only one oca^ 
amongst others. 

* He and most of his successors held also the governorships of Basra and 
MSrdin. — See for this period of 'Irfllfi history generally Longrigg, pp. 133 sqq. 

’ Although nominally liable for the payment of the. regular contri^tions 
from their provinces, the Mamlfiks were for ihe greater part non-tributary 
vassals (see also Longrigg, 199). The transmission of authority in such a 
MamlOk system was ‘hereditary’, not in the sense of descending from father to 
son, but from master to freedman (who was frequently a son-in-law at the 
same time). 

* Cf. Olivier, ii. 361-3, ancf his outspoken admiration for Muhammad Pafa 

CaBB (1789-1807). * 
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troubled by external events, Syria suffered the full effects of the 
nerveless and venal rule of Istanbul.’ On the other hand, Syria 
had probably benefited materially more than any other Asiatic 
province from incorporation in the Ottoman Empire, as a result of 
the commercial connexions thus formed,^ and enjoyed a fairly 
flourishing social and economic life. In spite of the military riots, 
the rapacities of Pofos, tax-collectors, and Arabs, the plagues and 
famines, that fill the annals of Aleppo and Damascus, there is 
little to suggest that down to about 1750 the interior organization 
of the country suffered any serious blow. In both cities the stand- 
ing military forces were divided into two camps. At Aleppo the 
Janissary troops were at feud with the local militia, who prided 
themselves on descent from the Prophet and were consequently 
known as Seyyids or AfrSf. At Damascus the opposing factions 
were the Imperial Janissaries or ^aptkul^ and the local or Yerliya 
Janissaries. For the purpose of preserving some sort of order the 
Pajas were obliged to maintain a private army, the cavalry of 
which (called Delis or Levends)* they recruited mainly from the 
Turkmens or Kurds of the north, and the infantry from Algerian 
and Tunisian immigrants, known as Barbaresques or Ma^driba.^ 
This expedient was not wholly successful, since under weak 
governors it merely added a third faction to the existing two and 
produced a fresh crop of dmeutesfi In spite of constant repression, 
the violence of the §erifs and Janissaries, especially at Aleppo, 
increased almost year by year, disorganizing the administration 
and, together with the inroads of the Arabs (to be touched on at 
the end of this chapter), depopulating the country-side. Volney in 
1785 asserts (probably with some exaggeration) that of over 3,200 
villages in the province of Aleppo listed in the registers of taxation, 
scarcely four hundred then existed, and that the greater part of the 
depopulation had taken place in the preceding twenty years.^ 

* Or, as it is always called in contemporary Syrian writings, IslfimbCil, ‘The 
City of Islam’, or in Turkish ‘Isl&m abounds’. The term mst occurs regularly 
on the coins of Abmed III (1703-30). — Lane-Poole, Coins, p. xv. 

^ See pp. 304-5, below. 

3 Murddi (ii. 61) <!efines the Kapikul as the troops and government serv^ants 
employed in the government offices at Damascus. They were generally allied 
with the garrison in the citadel, but it is not clear whether these were technically 
included in the Kapihiul or not. See above, p. 193. 

* Cf. Volney, ii. 46; Haidar, i. 40, 45; Murddi, i. 107; Lockroy 38. liaidar, 
i. 104, mentions an instance when a Druse chief hired Magribine troops from 
the governor of Damascus. 

* Cf. Cazzi, 3 o 6*-7. On several occasions the pii^as of Aleppo were refused 
entrance and forced to besiege the city: ibid. Executions of large numbers of 
Janissaries at Aleppo: ibid., 299. Massacre of the gerifs (A^rflf): Olivier, ii. 
309-12. 

^ Volney, ii. 46-7; cf. Russell, 15-16, Olivier, ii. 312. On the ravages of the 
Arabs, cf. fiazzi, 295-8, and Olivier, ii. 301 ; bn the revolt of the Afrftf in 
1770, Charles-Roux, Echelles, 213-15. • 
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While Damascus shared most of the misfortunes of Aleppo, it 
was spared their worst effects by the emergence of a remarkable 
family whose members and clients all but monopolized the Pafaliks 
of southern Syria for some sixty years. Like the dynasty of Llasan 
Pa§a in 'IrSk, it owed its establishment to the services rendered by 
its founder at a critical moment. During the governorship of 
'Otmfhi Pa§a, known as Abu Tawk (c. 1721 “4), the disorders 
between the Kapikul and the Yerliya Janissaries reached an un- 
precedented height. But the Porte could not afford to regard such 
a state of affairs in Damascus with the same apathetic eye that it 
turned on similar disorders elsewhere. The Sultan’s prestige as 
temporal head of Sunni IslSm was bound up with the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and Damascus was the rendezvous and starting-point 
of the great pilgrim caravan from all the northern provinces. 'Fhe 
Pafa of Damascus held, ex officio, the coveted title of Amir el-llacc, 
‘Commander of the Pilgrimage’, and was charged with the duty of 
making arrangements for the convoy and provisioning of the 
caravan,' and of personally conducting it with a force of troops 
sufficient to protect it from the covetousness of the Beduins of 
Arabia. 

A serious and long-continued outbreak of disorder at Damascus 
therefore menaced the security of the Pilgrimage, and in 1724 
'Otman Pa?a was replaced by a certain Isma'il, known as al-'Azm,* 
the son of a former trooper in the garrison, and at that time Pa^a of 
SaydS. He suppressed the outbreak, executed the chief offenders, 
and with the aid of his body of Bosniak mamluks and Mag^riba 
maintained order in the city until his supersession in 1730.^ After 
a short interval, his brother Suleyman was appointed to the 
Pafedtk and asserted his authority by banishing a large body of 
Janissaries. These took refuge in the Lebanon and maintained 
themselves by plundering until they were allowed to return, only 
to be subsequently seized and put to death. His government 
coincided with thfwise of §eyh l^khir al-' Omar in northern Palestine, 
and it was while besieging Zihir in Tiberias that Suleyman met his 
death in 1742.^ He was succeeded by his nephqw As'ad Pa§a al- 

• 

* The greater part of the revenues of the eydlet were earmarked for this 
purpose. — See below, ch. vii. 

^ The local Syrian pronunciation is 'A^m; similarly ^dhir (see below) was 
locally known as p&hir. 

^ Murfidi, ii. 84; Kurd *Ali, ii. 289. The origin of the 'Azm family is not 
known with certainty, but they are believed to have been Turkmens, who 
established themselves at Ma*arra where IsmA*!! was born about 1660, Pocockc, 
ii. 124, states that the Bosniak troops of thePnfa were frequently changed to 
prevent their forming connexions in the city. 

^ Ijlaidar, i. 34; Volney, ii. 3. According to Murftdi, iii. 184, he was poisoned 
^ one of his suite at the instiglition of ^iUiir (the text has Akka by^ mistake for 
Tiberias). For !^&hir al-*Omar see bdow, pp. 222-3. 
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'A^m, formerly Pafa of SaydS, whose difficulties with the Yerliya 
were intensified by hostilities against the Druses of the Lebanon. < 
The Yerliya were protected by the Defterddr, Seyyid FethalMh, 
the head of a wealthy and long-established family in official service 
at Damascus. Findly As’ad Pa§a was driven to seek authority 
from Istanbul to use extreme measures, and in 1746 FethaMh was 
executed and a large number of the Yerliya Janissaries massacred, 
to the joy and relief of the population.^ A new Defterddr was sent 
from Istanbul, and for the remaining ten years of his tenure of the 
pa^alik the government was orderly and quietly conducted. Volney 
highly praises As'ad Pa§a : ‘he did an infinity of good and estab- 
lished such discipline among his troops as to protect the peasantry 
from their ravages.’^ But the services which the 'Azm pa^as had 
rendered to the province of Damascus and to the Porte could not 
overcome the suspicion with which the Diwan looked upon the 
dynastic tendency. During As'ad’s long tenure of Damascus, the 
pofaliks of SaydS and Tripoli had been given mainly to his relatives 
and dependents, on the pretext of containing the ambitions of 
ZShir al-'Omar, and in 1755 the pa^alik of Aleppo also was con- 
ferred upon him. At the same time, however, Huseyn Aga, known 
as Ibn Makki, his deputy in Jerusalem, was raised to the rank of 
Pofa and made independent of Damascus, and in 1756 Huseyn was 
installed in Damascus,* while As'ad fled into the desert.® This 
attempt to break the power of the 'Azm family proved disastrous. 
Ibn Makki scarcely set foot in Damascus before the military feuds 
and disturbances broke out with renewed violence ; to make matters 
worse, the Pilgrim Caravan, returning from Mecca in the late 
summer of 1757, was set upon by the Arabs, besieged at Tabuk, 
and plundered.* The Pa^a fled to Gaza,’ and Damascus was given 

' i. 34. 

^ MurSdi, iii. 286-7; iv. 38. According to Murddi As'ad paid a thousand 
purses to the Porte for the jirnidn authorizing the massacre and the seizure of 
Fett^all&h’s property. ^ 

3 Volney, ii. 137. Cf. also Murddi’s veiy favourable notice of Darwi§, the 
AJa of the Yerliya after 1746, praising his strict control over his troops. — 
Mur&di, ii. 108. (It ig true, however, that Darwi? was MurSdi’s maternal uncle.) 

^ yuseyn’s grandfather was a rich merchant, of Gaza, whose son Mu]:kammad 
took service under the Pa§a of Damascus, rose to be kd^yd of As'ad Pa^a, ^nd 
obtained Gaza as a mdltkdne. I;|useyn’s career began with the government of 
this place; subsequently he was appointed to Jerusalem and early in 1756 was 
made Pa^a of $ayd& (Mur&di, ii. 60-1). Volney, ii. 139-40, gives (on rather 
dubious authority) an account of the intrigues preceding his appointment to 
Damascus. 

^ He was afterwards accused of connivance with the Arabs and murdered at 
Ankara, and his fortune, estimated at some three million piastres, confiscated 
by the Porte: Murddf, iv. 210; Gaidar, i. 55; Volney, ii. 242. The fortune of his 
predecessor, Suleymftn, had also been confiscated on his death. — Murddi, iii. 
286. * Murfidi, ii. 61-2, iii; Volney, ii. 140. 

’ He was* afterwards restored to favour, and held the pofalik of Mar'a^, but 
retired eventually to Gaza, where he maintained a private army, and was lalled 
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over to confusion and disorder, in which even the Druses took a 
hand by aiding the Yerliya a^nst the Kapi^. It was not until 
the end of 1758* or early in 1759 that the Porte transferred 
'Abdallih Pa§a ^taci from Aleppo to Damascus; he brought a 
strong force with him, joined hands with the ^api^l and after 
severe fighting (in which he was not always successful) succeeded 
in restoring order.* On his death in 1761, ^ the 'Azm regime was 
restored; for ten years Damascus was governed by 'Ojmlln Pa§a, 
sumamed el-Sadik (‘the True’), a former Georgian Mamlfik of 
As'ad Pa§a. The growing power of Zahir al-'Omar compelled the 
Porte to consent to the appointment of other members and depen- 
dents of the 'Azm family (including 'OtmSn’s own sons) to the 
pafaHh of Sayda, Tripoli, and even at times of Aleppo; the 
pilgrim road was refortified, and fair order re-established,^ except 
for constant raiding and fighting in the valley of the Bika' between 
the Pofa's forces and the Druse Amirs.* The invasion of Syria by 
the mamluks of 'Ali Bey of Egypt, led by Muhammad Bey AbO 
Dahab, in concert with Zahir al-'Omar, took both 'Otman and the 
Ottoman government by surprise, and Damascus surrendered 
after the briefest of resistances in 1771. But Abfi Qahab unex- 
pectedly retired, and another 'Otman, known as al-Mi?n, was 
appointed to Damascus, with the task of settling scores with ^ahir 
al-'Omar.^ His ignominious failure led to the appointment in 1773 
of Muhammad Pa§a, descended from the 'Azm family on the 
maternal side, who for ten years maintained internal and external 
order in his pa^alik and died in 1783, leaving the reputation of having 
been ‘the best of all governors of Damascus’ during the century 

The death of Muhammad Pa^a al-'Azm marked the end of the 
relative immunity of Damascus. The familiar disorders revived ; 
Ibrahim Deli Pa§a (1786-90) was, after a long struggle with the 
citizens, driven out and only regained the city after an investment 
with troops brought from Homs and HamSh.* He was succeeded 

*n fighting a raiding force of B. §aljr Arabs in 1783, his property being as usual 
confiscated (Murddi, ii. 62). 

' A contemporary description of this year of rioting is ayoted by Kurd 'All, 
ii. 296-7 (dated bj; error 1161). 

’•Murfidi, i. 98, iii. 207; Gazzl, iii. 301; l^aidar, i. 45. Volney, ii. 146-7, 
praises 'Ab^lUh Pa^a very highly, but the romantic story which he relates 
(pp. 143-5) of his origin and earlier history seems to be false. 

’ According to Volney (ii. 147) he was poisoned by his nephew. 

* Although their government in the provinces was by no means free from 
abuses; cf. Kurd 'AK, ii. 291. 

‘ Murdd!, iii. 161 ; Gaidar, i. 35, 66-7, 90, 92; Volney, ii. 13. 

‘ I^aidar, i. 92-104. Cf. Lockioy, 52-65, who does not, however, distmguish 
between the two Pajas of like name. . , r 

’ MurAdi, iv. 97—102, a judgement confiimed by the Christian Michael of 
Dunaacus (ed. Ma'louf, p. 2). „ , , ,, j 

* Mich. Dam. 5-6; his deputy’s good administration at Ba albekt tfatOAt, 1. 
149* Since 1730 ^JamAh and ^omf Ilad been attached to Damascus as crown 
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by Ahmad Cezzslr, Pa§a of Saydi, with whose five years’ tenure of 
the pafalik a new and melancholy page in its history opened. 

The first Ottoman reorganization of Syria allowed only for three 
eydlets: Aleppo, §am (Damascus), and Tripoli. In 1660, after the 
final liquidation of the revolt of the Ma'nid Druse amirs in 
the Lebanon,' a fourth eydlet was formed of the coastal regions of 
the former eydlet of §&m, with its head-quarters at Saydl (Sidon). 
The function of the new eydlet was to keep the Druse and Maronite 
population of the Lebanon range under surveillance, and, in con- 
junction with the province of Tripoli, to prevent any further out- 
break. To be effectual, this involved also co-operation with 
Damascus, and in times of danger, as has been seen, one or both of 
the coastal pafaliks became in practice (though never in theory) 
subordinate to the pafos of §am. Nevertheless, during the second 
half of the eighteenth century, its renewed difficulties with the 
Druse and other chieftains in the highlands, its closer relations 
with Egypt, and its openness to intercourse with European mer- 
chants^ combined to give the pafalik of SaydS unexpected 
significance as a focus for the new tendencies which began to 
manifest themselves from this time in the Asiatic provinces, and 
which were first exploited by §eyh Zahir al-'Omar. 

The beginnings of Zahir’s career are connected with the Keys 
and Yemen feud which distracted the Lebanon and southern 
Syria. In 1698 the §i'i mutawdlis or metdtvila, who inhabited the 
mountainous country between the Sea of Galilee and SaydS, rose 
under the leadership of a Yemeni feyh. The Druse amir Bafir I, of 
the Keys or Red party, in alliance with the Pofos of Sayda and T ripoli, 
put down the revolt and installed Zahir, who came of a locally 
influential Sunni and Keysi family, as feyh of Safed.^ In 1705 he 
was appointed governor of Safed and 'Akka,+ and for over thirty 
years applied himself to strengthening his position, keeping out of 
local feuds as far as possible, paying his tribute regularly, and 
gaining over the MetSwila. By 1742 he was •strong enough to 
occupy Tiberias and resist Suleyman Pa^a of Damascus^, and 
about 1750 he r^fortified 'Akka against the eventual attacks of his 

^efs (mdlikdnes) of the Pa^as and had had the advantage of their protecfton. 
Both towns, however, and more especially ^am&h — which Pococke (ii. 144) had 
found about 1730 ‘in a very flourishing condition* — suffered from the depreda- 
tions of the Arabs. — Cf. Murfidi, iii. 161, and iii. 12, 15; Volney, ii. 173. 

> For the revolt of Fahr ul-Din (II) b. Ma*n (1585-1635), see H. Lammens, 
La Syrie (Bay rut, igzi), ii. 66-90; F. Wustenfeld, Fac/tr ed-Din der Drusenfiirst 
(Gottingen, 1886). 

^ Although there were European consuls and establishments at Aleppo, it 
had proved impossible to maintain either at Damascus. — Cf. Volney, ii. 152. 

* The family were known as the BanO Zeydfln. — Cf. MurSdl, iii. 184; 
Gaidar, i. 6, 

♦ fiaidar; i. 8. (Ijaidar is not always reliable* however, in his dates or facts.) 

» Sec above, p. 219. 
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former overlords, the Druse amirs.> Here he set himself to attract 
the European merchants and under the tuition of his Syrian 
Christian factotum, Ibr^m el-Sabb&g,^ initiated the fatal practice 
of monopolizing the principal productions of his territory, in order 
to maintain his quite considerable army.^ The suspicions and 
hostility of the Porte were aroused, and as a result of his conflict 
with 'Otman Pafa el-Sadiii !^&hir allied himself with 'All Bey of 
Egypt and contributed to the success of the Mamluk invasion in 
1770-1. Nevertheless, on his occupation of Saydft in 1772 he was 
formally recognized as governor of the pofalik* In the following 
year he allied himself with the Druse Amir Yflsuf, inflicted a total 
defeat on the army of Damascus, and with the aid of a Russian 
squadron drove the future Cezz^r Pa§a out of Bayrut.® In 1774 he 
received a formal firmdn of pardon.^ In 1775 a second Mamlflk 
invasion destroyed his power, and the coup de grdce was delivered 
by the Ottoman kapudan-pa^a I^asan, who besieged and captured 
'Akka in the same year.^ Zahir himself was assassinated by 
mutineers amongst his own Ma^driba\ Ibrahim el-SabbSg was 
seized and his fortune conflscated.^i 

The material and administrative legacy of Zahir al-'Omar was 
gathered by Ahmad Cezzar, who after an adventurous career was 
promoted to the pofalik of Saydii on its recapture.'’ Without 

* Gaidar, i. 43. — Cf. Lockroy, Ahmed le Boucher ^ pp. 33 sqq. 

* He was a Melkite (Uniate Greek): Haidar, i. 113; Lamtnens, ii. 105. Sec 
his portrait in Volney, ii. 36: * Jamais il ne portait que des habits sales et 
d^chir^s. A voir ce petit homme maigre et borgne, on TeOt plut6t pris pour un 
mendiant que pour le ministre d’un ^tat considerable.* Lockroy (p. 43) 
erroneously calls him a Jew. 

^ Volney, ii. 29; Charles-Roux, Les Bchelles de Syrie, 68. Volney estimates 
his forces in 1770 at 1,500 horsemen from ipafed, 1,200 metdwila cavalry, 
and 1,000 Magribine infantry (i. no), but in 1772 at 5,000 to 6,000 horsemen 
and 1,000 Ma^driba (ii. 22). His picked metawila warriors were called yidaiefj — 
a curious relic of the terminology of the Ism&*ili ‘Assassins* of crusading times.—* 
Murddi, i. 57; Gaidar, i. 79. 

^ So Haidar, i. 10^ who adds that he undertook to pay an annual tribute of 
450 purses, plus 1,000 purses of arrears. 

* IjLaidar, i. 98-9, 103-4; cf. Lockroy, 86-97. 

* Quoted in full by l^aidar, i. 107-8. 

’ Ijaidar, i. 1 12-13, dates this under 1189/1775; Mift-ddi, iii. 184, gives 
iimoliyjb, — Cf. Lockroy, 120. * 

® It was estimated at ‘20 millions de France’ [— 8,000,000 piastres]. — 
Volney, ii. 36. 

’ Of Bosniak origin, he served first under 'Ali Bey in Egypt, where he gained 
the sobriquet of el-Cezzftr, ‘The Butcher’, by his treatment of the Beduins of the 
Delta. Subsequently he joined the Druse Amir Ydsuf, and was appointed to 
command Bcyrdt by him (so Gaidar, i. 97, and cf. Olivier, ii. 257)1 but on 
attempting to make himself independent there, he waa driven out by ^^hir al- 
'Omar with Russian assistance. After a short stay with !^flhir at *Akka, he fled 
to Damascus, regained the favour of the Porte, and shortly before the capture 
of 'Akka was promoted Beylerbeyi, See l^aidar, i. 97”9; Lammens, ii. j 12 sqq. 
E. Lockroy, in Ahmed le Boudier (Paris, 1888), has written a highly coloured, 
but on the whole accurate, account df CezsAr, mainly from French sources. 
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delay, he resumed and improved on the programme of Z&hir; he 
rebuilt the fortifications of ’Akka more strongly than before, 
raised a private army of some four thousand Bosniaks, Arna’ute, 
Mag;iriba, and Beduins,> established monopolies of all produce,^ 
and opened up commercial relations with European merchants. 
He also began to build a fleet, and systematically farmed out the 
districts and customs of his eydlet at ruinous rates.^ Not content 
with the enormous profits thus acquired, he obtained the pofalik 
of Damascus in 1790 (retaining at the same time both Sayda and 
Tripoli), and repeated his extortions there. 

‘In truth (says the Damascus chronicler), during Cezz&r’s govern- 
ment of Damascus, which lasted for about five years, the people had not 
one month of rest — firstly from unjust demands for money, and 
secondly from repeated debasement of the currency, which resulted in 
enormous loss, then by forced sales of all sorts of goods which were 
plundered from different quarters and thrown on the market at low 
prices, over and above a multitude of afflictions of various kinds.’'* 

The Jewish bankers who kept the government’s accounts were the 
special objects of his extortions, and when one escaped from his 
confinement the Jewish quarter was sacked and looted.® Added to 
all this was his callous cruelty and disregard of life, which did not 
spare even his own mamluks.* Small wonder that on his deposi- 
tion in 1795 ‘the streets of Damascus were decorated and the shops 
illuminated’. 7 Twice again, in 1799, and in his last year of life 
(1803-4), Cezzar was appointed to Damascus, and by his exactions 
and cruelties drove most of those who had anything to lose to seek 
refuge in Aleppo or the Lebanon.* 

The situation in Egypt had in the meantime developed along 
parallel, but somewhat different, lines.** It will be recalled that 
Sultan Selim had established six corps or ocah of Turkish (or 
rather Bosniak) troops in Egypt after the conquest, but that he and 
his successor Siileymln had at the same time perpetuated the 
Mamluk system, by which the surviving Mamli^ amirs (and later 
on the officers of the ocah) purchased Circassian and other white 

’ Charles-Roux, fLes ^chelles, 136. Volney estimated his army in 1784 at about 
900 Bosniak and Ama’ut horsemen and 1,000 Magribine infantry (ii. 96). 
Gaidar (i. 118) states that he took into service about 600 Levend cavalry who 
had recently been disbanded from the Ottoman army, while Mubammad Pa;a 
al-'Afm enrolled about 300 of them. — See also I^aidar, i. 162; Lockroy, 146 sqq. 

* Charles-Roux, 134, 140. ’ See below, ch. vii. 

♦ Mich. Dam. 6-7. * Ibid. 8. 

• See the portrait and descriptions given (fiom hearsay) by Olivier (ii. 
364-70), who asserts that the entire population of Syria regarded Cezzftr Pa^ 
as a sorcerer; and cf. MibA’il Mu^kka, pp. 47 sqq. 

’ Mich. Dam. 9. • Ibid. 13-14. 

* For the external history of Egypt under the Ottoman Pofos see J. J. Marcel, 

Modertie (Paris, 1848), and the more recknt, and in many respects more 
satisfactory, account by E. Combe, L’Pg^U Ottomane (Cairo, 1933). 
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slaves, who constituted a standing force of horsemen, and served 
as a counterbalancing element to the Pofa and the Janissaries. The 
distinction between the regular ocaklis and the MamlCtks became 
still more marked, when in course of time large numbers of the 
former, by intermarriage with the Egyptian population and 
infiltration into the craft guilds,* were merged into the citizen 
population and (though still retaining their regimental privileges) 
lost their military character. Though the military forces were 
therefore in no case composed of native Egyptians, yet they were 
totally distinct from the Turkish regiments of Anatolia and 
Rumelia, and the lapse of two centuries had made them still more 
conscious of their individuality.^ The social organization in Egypt 
had accommodated itself with little \iifficulty to this situation, and 
the distance of Constantinople and comparatively light yoke of 
Turkish suzerainty predisposed the population to accept the 
Ottoman connexion without cavil or regret and to a certain 
unenthusiastic loyalty to the Sultan, as the embodiment of 
secular authority. ^ 

While the former Turkish immigrants, now naturalized, formed 
a relatively stable element, there might be ground for regarding 
the Mamluks as much less reliable and less amenable to the 
influence of tradition and religious sanction.-* Though the Mamldk 
system went back more than three centuries before the Ottoman 
conquest, its nature was such that the Mamlfiks could not strike roots 
in the country. Each generation was freshly imported from abroad, 
and had to be converted afresh to Islam.® The strength of the 
system lay in the strict training which the young Mamlfiks had to 
undergo before they entered on their military career. On this we 
have apparently no direct information, but two illuminating 
passages in Cabarti throw enough light to enable us to reconstruct 
its main features. ‘The traditional usage was that Mamluks should 

* For the relations^between the ocaks and the artisan corporations see below, 
P- 295- 

* They were collectively known as Mikity a » ‘E^gyptians’, and Cabarti in many 
passages shows that they were sharply distinguished from ‘Ottomans, Turks, 
and strangers from Syria and Aleppo' (iii. 260/vii. 21a). 

4 But does not prevent (jabart! from expressing a little mild sarcasm at 
the orders of the Porte. — ii. 156 foot/v. i8. 

Why did the MamKiks never succeed in pepetuating their race beyond the 
second, or at the most the third, generation, while the Turkish ocaMU had six or 
seven generations behind them by the middle of the eighteenth century ? The 
reason can only be sought for in certain special (and now obscure) circum- 
stances of their mode of life, amongst possible factors being the circumstance 
that they did not marry Egyptian wives, the prevalence of unnatural vice 
smon^t them (cf. Volncy, i. 158; Olivier, ii. 145-^), and the kind of life led by 
the Circassian women. 

* This did not necessarily detract from their religious enthusiasm (the zeal 
of convey being well known),* but certainly cut them off from any fundamental 
assimilation of Islamic traction. * 


Q 
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never ride alone through the city without their patrons, but this 
custom had now [i.e. in 1787] fallen into disuse and was no more 
than a memory. They now left their patrons’ houses, married, had 
houses and attendants of their own, rode on horseback through the 
streets, gave dinners, came, went and smoked on the street, not 
realizing that they were flouting convention, although they were 
nothing more than slaves’.’ From this passage we may gather 
the strict discipline which was enforced on them down to the 
eighteenth century (since Cabarti implies that the change had 
taken place in the lifetime of persons then elderly) ; from the other 
we gain a glimpse of their literary and religious education. When 
IsmS'il Bey imported troops from the Balkans, the Egyptians 
found them irreligious and unprincipled, and it struck them par- 
ticularly that ‘he employed them from the very first in military 
exercises, without having trained them in polite accomplishments 
or in any knowledge of religion’.* It is therefore unjustifiable to 
regard the Mamlfiks as an illiterate and undisciplined body,^ and 
this conclusion is fortified by numerous facts and judgements 
recorded in the same historian’s critical and sober pages,^ although 
there was undoubtedly a falling off from earlier standards in the 
middle of the eighteenth century.® 

' Cab. ii. 145/iv. 284. 

^ Id. ii. i8o/v. 72; cf. also ii. 2i4/v. 136; iv. 25-^, 27/viii. 55-6, 58. 

^ See, for example, Volney’s account of their regular exercises. — i. 15 1. 

♦ e.g. i. 179/ii. 87-8: ’Otm^n Bey Du’i-FikSr, §eyj> el-Beled from 1729 to 

1743, was just and upright; he took no bribes and would not allow his sub- 
ordinates to accept them, and never extorted money; ii. 5~8/iii. 239-44: *Abdar- 
Ral!;imdn was one of the most remarkable builders in the history 

of Cairo, being reckoned to have built or restored eighteen large mosques and 
a vast number of small mosques, schools, &c . ; even the notorious Murdd Bey 
rebuilt the mosque of *Amr at Old Cairo^ — Marcel {Sgypte Modeme, 248), it is 
true, represents this as a treasure hunt, but his version can hardly stand against 
Cabarti’s formal statement (iii. 170/vi. 318) that he rebuilt the mosque with 
great magnificence and that it was destroyed in the following year by the French. 
Other examples of public utility works by Mamliiks: iii. 173, 176, 219/vi. 322, 
327; vii. 103-4. Of their patronage of letters less can be said, the Turks being 
evidently more interested in learning than either the Mamluks or the Egyptians. 
But even here there were exceptions, and Mul:iammad Bey Abu Qahab’s action 
in buying the original copy of l^ey)) Murtadd*s famous commentary on the 
dictionary called al^Kdtnils from the author for 100,000 dirhams of silver 
(Cab. ii. 199/v. 108), recalls the vanished magnificence of Bagdad. Of the lest 
of the Mamltiks, Mur&d’s colleague Ibr^m Bey, Cabarti records that he was 
*characteri2ed by courage and gallantry, steadfast under adversity, patient and 
forbearing, easily led to the right, averse to jesting, disliking to shed blood* 
(iv. 263 /ix. a 10). Compare, finally, the tone of his account of the massacre of 
the MamKiks in 181 1, with his frequent references to ‘long-established families* 
and almost complete identification of the Mamluks and old Turkish families 
with the people of Egypt (iv. ia7-32/viii. 286-98). 

* Several factors no doubt contributed to this decline, but a peculiarly 
remarkable one was the appearance of non-military ‘patrons* about this time. 
Thus we hear of two Egyptians of humble birth: §ftlib, a peasant, and Ahmad 
al-Gein, a porter, both of whom became wealthy*capital^t8 and money-lenders, 
who bought Mamlilks and placed them tn the ranks of die ocaks and thus 
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By custom a certain number of the provincial governorships and 
other offices were held by MamKiks, on the usual yearly tenures, 
and their continued influence in the administration of the country 
was thus assured. As the control of the Pafas and the power of the 
regular ocaklis declined, that of the Mamiaks grew. The principal 
Bey held the office of Governor of Cairo, with the title of $eyh 
el-Beled, and already by the beginning of the eighteenth century 
his authority rivalled that of the Pa^a. The Mamluks enrolled in 
rival ocaks formed two opposing factions, between whom armed 
disputes were of constant occurrence ;* and the leader of the winning 
faction automatically became §eyh el-Beled for the time being. 
Whether he ruled well or ill, maintained himself for a long term of 
years, or was killed or driven into exile by the opposing faction, the 
Pafas, with rare exceptions, looked on impotently. Orders from 
the Porte for the execution of sundry Beys led only to the summary 
deposition of the too-enterprising governor who attempted to 
enforce them.^ Yet the administration remained on the whole 
orderly and reasonable in its treatment of the subjects. Except for 
certain increases in taxation, and the growing power of the 
Beduins, there was little alteration in the traditional structure of 
government and society down to the end of the seven years* rule of 
Ibrahim Bey and Ridwan Bey (1747-54). The increasing con- 
centration of authority in the hands of the §eyh el-Beled, however, 
inevitably led to more ambitious plans, which began to be realized 
when 'All Bey, the successor and avenger of Ibrahim, seized the 
office for the second time in 1767. 

The Mamluk Beys were not the only inhabitants of Egypt who 
had gained by the decline of Ottoman control. From time im- 
memorial the semi-sedentary Beduin Arabs formed a disturbing 
element in the agricultural economy of both the Delta and Upper 
Egypt,^ and by their numbers, mobility, and warlike character^ 
they were frequently able to defy the efforts of the governors 
to control their "yepredations. Even in the days of the former 
Mamluk Empire the revolts, actual and threatened, of the Beduins 
had constituted one of the standing preocciipations of the 

founded influential Mamluk groups. Cabarti explicitly charges the former with 
ruining many powerful families by his usury (Cab. i. 203/ii. 141; Marcel, 
op. cit. 225). 

* Their miniature battles were, however, fought outside the city walls, and so 
scarcely affected the ordinary life of the citizens. For all the apparent anarchy 
of these proceedings, there was a recognized ‘code of honour* (called by them 
adigua kabza) which was punctiliously observed. 

* It was one of the curiosities of the government of Egypt that the Beys had 
acquired the prescriptive right of deposing the Pa^as without consulting the 
Porte. But even after deposition, the Pa^as were usually treated with ceremony, 
and there are few instances of display of violence towards them. 

^ Sec pp. 266-7, below. , 

^ The phrase must be understood, of course, d VArabe. 
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Sultans,' and in more recent centuries their numbers had been re- 
inforced by the immigration of new fractions from the West. In 
several regions Beduin $eyh took advantage of the weakening of 
the central power and the feuds of the Mamlhks to extend their 
authority over entire provinces. By the middle of the century the 
Beys found their pretensions challenged on two fronts. In Upper 
Egypt, Humim, of the HawwSra tribe, held the entire country 
south of Asyuj,* and in the Delta the provinces of Buhayra, 
§arkiya, and even ^alyubiya immediately to the north of Cairo, 
were overrun by tribes who were independent in all but name. 

The sudden re-emergence of the Mamluk state is probably not 
unconnected with this revival of the Beduin menace. At all events, 
the first activities of 'Ali Bey were directed to the crushing of the 
Beduin tribes. In 1769 an expedition commanded by Muhammad 
Bey Abo Dahab destroyed the power of Ifumam, and broke up the 
Hawwara confederation; simultaneously the future Ahmad Pa§a 
Cezzar, then one of 'Ali Bey’s Mamluks, distinguished himself by 
his suppression of the Beduins of Buhayra.^ These operations 
alone demanded a considerable increase in military effectives, and 
a still greater increase was required in order to carry through the 
expeditions which followed into the Hijaz and Yemen in 1770 and 
into Syria in 1771. It will be recalled that the Ottoman regiments 
in Egypt were established there primarily for purposes of defence, 
and though contingents were liable to be called up for service in 
the imperial army they did not constitute in themselves a strong 
offensive force.+ Since, moreover, in conformity with the Ottoman 
system, their maintenance was provided for by assignments of 
land, such revenues as the central provincial treasury disposed of 
were insufficient to support the upkeep of a regular army.* In 
order, therefore, to carry out his ambitious projects of expansion 
and independence, 'Ali Bey was faced with a double problem. He 
had on the one hand to create an army capable of taking the 
offensive, and on the other hand to find the finaifcial resources for 
its maintenance. 

To solve these,problems was utterly beyond the capacity of the 
relatively efficient but routine-bound btireaucracy of Egypt, mqj-e 

' See A. N. Poliak, in Revue des Etudes Islamiques, 1934, 257-65. 

^ The sources are unanimous as to his equitable rule; by his policing and con- 
trol of the Arabs, maintenance of the irrigation canals, and mild government, 
he brought about a sudden burst of prosperity in his provinces and created for 
himself an inunense reputation. — See Girard, 510^12, 560; Lancret, 246; 
Estfeve, 323. 

3 See p. 223, n. 9, above. 

♦ All t!he less so that a large proportion of the ocaktlis were no longer on the 
effective military strength; cf. the ^apudan-P^$a ^asan’s disgust at their 
U8elc8sne8s.--;*Cab. ii. 135/iv. 260. 

* For the similar position in Turkey see Thornton, Pre^t State, ii. 1-2, 64-5* 
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especially in view of the economic difficulties to be described 
shordy. 'Ali Bey was accordingly driven to crude and violent 
solutions, which set the example for his successors also, and 
launched the country on the headlong rush towards economic ruin 
and social disintegration which marks the last decades of the 
eighteenth century. It never, apparently, entered the head of any 
Turk or Mamluk to utilize the Egyptians as soldiers. Consequently 
*Ali Bey, besides making large purchases of Mamliiks, began to 
enrol bodies of foreign mercenaries in his service, and supple- 
mented these with Nubians and Arabs from Arabia.' He also 
or^nized a corps of artillery (probably manned by Greeks), 
which contributed not a little to his success in Syria.* AbO Qahab 
enlisted Turkish and Greek soldiers and sailors,' and placed his 
artillery under an English officer, though without much success.'' 
These developments were accelerated by the Turkish reoccupation 
of Egypt under the Kapudan-Pa^a Hasan in 1786 and 1787. His 
fortified line south of Cairo, his flotillas on the Nile, and his 
devices for raising money supplied the rivals Isma'il Bey and 
Murid Bey with new ideas, which they practised assiduously after 
his recall. Isma'il brought in recruits from the Balkans and 
Albania (Bosniaks and Arna’uts), whose irreligious and over- 
bearing conduct rendered them thoroughly odious to the popula- 
tion ;5 Murad brought in Greeks and Cretans'* and with their aid 

* Cabarti, under Ii83/i769» speaks of *deUs, Druses, Mutawdlis and Syrians* 

335; fbc translation (iii. 55) has ‘Russes, Albanais, Metwalis, et des chri^tiens 

Syriens'l). The army sent to Arabia in 1770 consisted of ‘Turks, Magribts 
[i.e. Magribine infantry], Syrians, Mutawaiis, Druses, I;ladramis, Yemenis, 
Sudanese, Abyssinians and delis* (id. i. 350/iii. 91), and that sent to Syria in 
1771 of ‘Magribis, Turks, Indians, Yemenis and Mutawfilis* (i. 364/*»- **S)- 
(It may be noted that an earlier Bey, l^a^dmi^, had already fonned a corps of 
negro Mamluks: i. 174/ii. 77.) 

Volney (i. 109) estimates the army sent to Syria at about 40,000 men in all 
(Murddi, i. 54, gives the same figure), of whom about 20,000 were fighting nicn 
(including 5,000 MamlQk cavalry and about 1,500 Magribine infantry). "J'he 
delis in Egypt werejnostly Syrian mountaineers. — Cab. iv. 226/ix. 132. kor 
’All Bey*8 military and economic measures see also Haidar, i. 76. 

^ Cf. Murddi, i. 54-6; IJaidar, i. 85; the garrison of Damascus surrendered 
almost at once. But, contrary to the general belief, artillery was by no means 
unknown in Egypt and Syria even before this time. The citadels of Aleppo and 
other towns were armed with &nnon (cf. Gazzi, iii. 267 (in 1600) and 299); 
according to Volney, however, they were mostly useless and badly handled 
(i. 147; ii. 48; for Alexandria, i. 7). Volney quotes an eyewitness for Sulcymdn 
Papa’s use of cannon at Tiberias in 1742 (ii. 2), and artillery is frequently »Jicn- 
tioned in sieges and field engagements after 1771 (liaidar, i. 92, 93, 9®* at'* )* 
In 1783 Volney refers to a factory of coarse gunpowder in Egypt (i. 174)* 
found Suez guarded by six bronze cannon manned by two Greek artillerymen 
‘qui tirent en d^toumant la tdte* (i. 185). 

^ Cab. ii, 107/iv. 186. liaidar (i. no) estimates his army in *775 over 
60,000 men. ’ Volney, i. 126, 128; cf. Murfidi, i. 57. 

* Cab. ii. i8o/v. 72; joy in Cairo when they were ordered to leave the country 

ftfter lamg^il’s death. — Id. ii. f95/v. 100. • 

^ Cab. iii. 41/vi. 87. • 
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built foundries and powder factories and created a new fleet.* 
The latter was captured by a former subordinate of the Kapudan- 
Pa^a, Nicolas of ChesmI,* who, though by no means a docile 
officer,* made his force sufficiently formidable to be avoided even 
by the French during the later operations in Upper Egypt.+ It 
would appear too that the number of Mamluks was gradually 
increased.* 

In order to find the means to keep up these mercenary forces and 
armaments the Beys had recourse mainly to extortions and the 
imposition of new taxes. 'All Bey began the disruption of the old 
land system by seizing the estates of his opponents,* and of the 
economic structure by extraordinary levies on the villagers, 
extortions from the merchants and non-Moslems, ^ and the setting 
up of monopolies in favour of privileged merchants.* It is with 
justice that the Egyptian historian, laudator temporis acti semper, 
complains that 'Ali Bey ‘rent established customs and violated 
usages, destroyed ancient houses and abolished the old sound 
ways’,* although, in comparison with later events, he looks back 
to his time with regret.'* His successors pushed extortion to still 
greater lengths," but in Egypt the conservatism of the Mamluks 
themselves and of the bureaucracy preserved the old forms down 
to the end of the century, in contrast to the radical changes intro- 
duced by Cezzar Pa§a in southern Syria. It was, moreover, 
probably as much for economic reasons as through mere ambition 
that *Ali Bey attempted to extend his authority over the Arabian 

* Cab. iii. i68/vi. 315 ; Browne, Travels^ P- 81 ; Olivier, ii. 69; Auriant, ‘Ahmed 
Aga le Zantiote* in Aventuriers et Originaux; Politis, L' Hellenisme et V£gypte 
Moderne, i. 89-95. The Italian merchant Rossetti imported arms from Italy for 
Murdd, who is said also to have employed Italian mechanics and gunners in his 
new arsenal at Giza, and some Italian ofhcers and pharmacists in his army 
(Balboni, i. 206, 215). Prior to this the Egyptian fleet consisted of some twenty- 
eight small vessels built and stationed at Suez and armed with ‘four rusty 
swivel-guns' each (Volney, i. 222). 

^ A. Boppe, Le Colonel Nicolas Papas Oglou et le Bataillon des Chasseurs 
d*Orient, Paris, 1900. 

3 Cab. iii. i68/vi. 316. 

* Denon, Travels (Eng. tr.), iii. 102 (although Nicolas had himself by then 
joined the French forces (Politis, loc. cit.)). 

s In 1783 Volney* estimated the total Mamlflk forces, including youths, at 
8,500. They were armed with English carbine^ of wide bore and two pistols, 
in the use of which they were regularly exercised, battle-axe, and sabre (i. 143, 
149-51). The upkeep of each Mamlflk he put at from one to two thousand 
piastres per annum (i. 156). In 1798 the number of MamKiks and ocaklis in 
Cmro was estimated at 10,400 (Jomard, ‘Description de la Ville . . . du Kaire', 
Description^ fife., ii. 2, 694). 

* Cf. liaicfar, i. 76. *AP Bey was himself enrolled in the Janissary ocak. 

’ Cab. i. 309, 351/m. 15-16, 93; for the expenses of the Syrian campaign a 
special contribution of 103 dollars (about 220 piastres) was levied on each village, 
100,000 dollars extorted from the Copts and 40,000 from the Jews. According 
to Volney (i. 122) the cos the exoedition to Mecca was eleven million piastres. 

* Volney ,^i. 122. * ’ i. 258/ii. 235. 

i. 383/iu. 162-3. • " See ch. vii, below. 
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coast of the Red Sea and southern Syria,* and though the later 
Beys did not venture to repeat his open challenge to the Sultan's 
authority, it is significant that MurSd was already playing with the 
idea of an expedition to the gold country of the south when he was 
surprised by the arrival of the French.^ 

From this brief survey two main points disengage themselves. 
The first is that the old system did not break down by its own 
weight or inertia. Apart from the weakening control of the Porte, 
there is practically no indication prior to 1760 or so that a crisis was 
so near at hand. The causa causans of the catastrophe both in 
Egypt and Syria was the gradual substitution for the old ocak- 
organization of a new type of army composed of mercenaries. It 
was the expense of these new military establishments — and not the 
greed or luxury of the Mamluks and pafas themselves — that was 
at the bottom of the repeated extortions and avanias that fill the 
pages of the chronicles of the period, and which, combined with 
the economic factors to be discussed in a later chapter, under- 
mined the stability of the social order. The second point is that 
many of the tendencies and factors that play so large a part in 
Mehmed 'All's administration of Egypt — the economic exploita- 
tion, the military reorganization, the introduction of European 
technical experts, the attempt to shake off Ottoman suzerainty and 
to extend Egyptian control over the neighbouring provinces — are 
already visible in Egypt and Syria during the last decades of the 
eighteenth century. 

Before bringing this section to a close, it remains to consider 
briefly the relations of Egypt and the Syrian eydlets to the Porte 
during this period. However loosely Ottoman control was exer- 
cised, and however much it might appear in retrospect that the 
Arab provinces were in effect breaking away from Constantinople, 
the contemporary sources give us no ground for thinking that 
either the Ottoman authorities or their subjects were exercised 
about the possibility of a dissolution of the tie. It had never been 
the practice of the Ottoman Sultans to place too strict an inter- 
pretation upon the obedience of their governors, and provided 
tjjat due ceremonial was observed, and especially that the provin- 
cial revenue was punctually dispatched, they could afford to wait 
until a favourable opportunity of intervention presented itself. 
Volney, with his usual acuteness, summarized the situation in a 
few phrases: 

‘La politique des Turks n'est point de tenir leurs vassaux dans une 
stride ob^issance; ils ont dte long-tems calculi que s'ils faisaient la 
guerre k tous les rebelles, ce serait un travail sans relaclie, une grande 

* See pp. 311-12, below. * _ • 

* Auriant: 'Ahmed Aga le Zantidte' in Aventuriers et Ortgtnaux. 
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coiuommation d’honunes et d’argent, sans compter les tisques d’dchouer 
souvent, et par la de les enhardir. Ils ont done pris le parti de la 
patience; ils temporisent; ils suscitent des voisins, des parens, des 
enfans; et plus t6t ou plus tard, les rebelles qui suivent tous la mime 
marche, subissent le m£me sort, et finissent par enrichir le sultan de 
leurs d^pouilles.*' 

Their experience during the eighteenth century had done little 
or nothing to destroy the belief of the Ottoman authorities in their 
capacity to assert their authority in the last resort. Apart from the 
special case of the Mamlilks of ‘Irik, the calculations enunciated 
by Volney practically never failed to prove exact. The only 
governors who openly rebelled were 'All Bey and ^ahir al-'Omar; 
both ventured on this step only because the hands of the Porte 
were tied by war in Europe ; and in both cases its authority was 
vindicated without excessive delay and at little cost to itself. The 
insolence of the Egyptian Mamies was chastened by the E^apudan- 
Pa^a’s occupation of Cairo in 1785 and 1786,* and though Murid 
and Ibrihim sent a very much reduced Jffazne to Istanbul, they 
were careful always to account for the missing sums,^ and to meet 
special demands when these were made.'* Moreover, the Porte 
held a strong guarantee for the submission of the Mamluks in its 
power to stop the export of white slaves to Egypt. The 'Azm 
pa^as were on the whole model vassals in the discharge of their 
duties, and the Porte readily consoled itself for their incorrigible 
dynastic tendency by sequestrating their fortunes. The same 
expectation caused it to shut its eyes to the enormous disproportion 
between the total revenues of Cezzir and the annual tribute which 
he dispatched to Istanbul, and its ears to the bitter and justified 
complaints of his subjects. And if this may be regarded as a 
confession of moral ba^ruptcy, it might be retorted that the Porte 
was preferable to its own Pofos or to the Mamluks. It is indeed 
among the most striking indications of the decline of political 
morality and genius for government in the Ottoman ruling class 
that not a single governor in the century established his rule on any 
other basis than that of force, that none inspired his subjects with 
devotion, that nohe was mourned for his own sake. Consequently, 
the ultimate moral authority of the ‘Dawla’ was never challengea ; 
to Pofos and people alike it stood for final retribution and the 
redress of abuses. Finally, the religious institution also, at least in 
its upper ranges, threw its influence on the side of the Ottoman 
supremacy. Although the classical doctrine of the Caliphate was 

* Volney, it. 5. 

* It is noteworthy that blasan Pa$a arrived at Alexandria with but a single 
vessel and a few hundred marines. 

> See ch. wi, below. * 

* Cab. ii. 3Si/v. 198-9. • 
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stUl in abeyance,' the psychological basis of Pan-Islamism viws 
already present in the universal reverence for the Sultan as the 
representative and defender of the Sunni faith against the infidels 
of Europe and the heretics of Persia. 

Nevertheless, there were two features in the political life of the 
century which, though they do not bulk very large in our sources, 
may have shaken the confidence of the Porte and caused some 
misgivings for the future. The first of these was the negotiations 
which were opened up between *Ali Bey and the Russian command, 
followed by the alliance between Zlhir al-'Omar and the Russian 
fleet.* It is true that they came to nothing and that the Ottoman 
authorities, in their blind belief in their own strength, were not yet 
conscious of the extent to which the European powers had sur- 
passed them in resources and in military science. But they carried 
the moral that the Ottoman Empire ^vas no longer a self-enclosed 
entity, isolated from the outside world, and that sooner or later the 
problem of imperial unity would be complicated by the intrusion 
of elements from beyond its borders. 

The second portent was the increasing pressure and organization 
of the Beduin Arabs, ever refractory to Ottoman suzerainty and 
contemptuous of its pretensions. Simultaneously with the local 
recovery of the Beduins in Egypt,^ but entirely unconnected with 
it, a period of effervescence had set in amongst the tribes of the 
Syrian desert. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the northern ranges of the desert had been in a sense policed by the 
great confederacy of the Mawali. Their chief, who had the heredi- 
tary title of Abfi Rifa, ruled over the whole area from a ‘capital’ at 
Ana on the Euphrates, and enjoyed a regular income from tolls on 
caravans and Ottoman annuities. At this time their relations with 
the Turkish authorities were relatively good, and they played a 
notable part, chiefly on the Turkish side, in the history of Tr^k.* 
But the decline of the desert route and the brutalities of the p(^as 
were already driving them to brigandage, when the entire tribal 
system of the Syrian desert was disorganized by the slow but relent- 
less northward migration of the 'Anaza. About Jhe beginning of 
thf eighteenth century these, one of the largest tribal groups in 
Northern Arabia, had been set in motion by some obscure train of 
causes. By the middle of the century they had cut off the MawSIi 
from the Euphrates and forced them westwards towards the 
regions of Aleppo and IJamSh,® with the inevitable consequences 

' See above, ch. ii. 

’ See an article by Auriant, ‘Catherine II et TOrient, 1770-1774 m L /icro- 
Pole, V. 188-220 (Paris, 1930); Lockroy, 73 sqq. 

’ Above, pp. 227—8. ... 

* Longrigg, 39, 67-71 ; Oppraheim, Die Beduinen, i (Leipzig, i939li 3^5 
31a sqq. . s Oppenheim, op. cit. 68 sq. 
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of pillage and destruction in the invaded districts. The Ottoman 
government found it politic to recognize the situation and turn it 
to profit. It conferred upon their chiefs the title of Beg, with the 
duty of guarding the desert frontier between Aleppo and Damascus. 
In return, they were permitted to levy duties upon the caravans, 
which they interpreted to include also the levying of contributions 
upon Ilamih and other towns.' In the southern districts, the 
leading tribe was that of the Sahr, who ranged over Palestine and 
Transjordan. During the wars of ZShir al-'Omar, the Sahr became 
his allies and were furnished by him with arms.* Meanwhile, in 
the Arabian desert itself, but outside the range of direct Ottoman 
contact and Ottoman prevision, the Wahhabis were building up 
their first empire under the house of Sa'ud. Until the end of the 
century they were almost less than a name in Syria and Egypt,^ and 
to the Ottoman authorities they were little more than a frontier 
problem to be dealt with by the Pa^a of Bagdad.'* Not even the 
most far-sighted could have foretold that the Wahhabi move- 
ment would, in the course of the next twenty years, affect — by its 
fall even more than by its rise — the structure and cohesion of the 
Empire. 

' A. de Boucheman, in Revue des Etudes Islamigues, 1934, 23-4; Volney, ii. 
173, where the feylt Muhammad al-yorf^n is said to have had at his disposal 
‘up to 30,000 horsemen'. For their exemption from taxation in Mesopotamia on 
condition of supplying escorts to caravans cf. Rousseau, 94. 

^ Volney, ii. 8. 

^ Cabartt does not mention them until 1802, and then as a new movement 
which emerged from Nejd ‘about three years ago*; they are not mentioned at 
all by Murddi, except for an indirect reference (iv. 31-2). 

^ Longrigg, 212-16. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PEASANTRY. LAND TENURE 
AND AGRlCUl/rURE 

I N describing the peasantry of the Ottoman Empire — and with it 
various other inhabitants of the country-side that cannot strictly 
be included in that term — we have divided our account into two 
sections, dealing with the non-Arabic-speaking and the mainly 
Arabic-speaking peoples respectively. For not only did the 
physical conditions in which peasant life was lived and agriculture 
was carried on in the two areas concerned differ very greatly from 
one another and so render them largely unlike, but it was only 
comparatively late in the history of the Empire that they were 
united within it, so that principles originally determined by 
conditions in the ‘home* provinces — that is, Anatolia and 
Rumelia — could not be applied with rigour to the accessions of the 
sixteenth century, the more so in that these were predominantly 
Moslem in population and had been included for centuries within 
the Domain of Islam. 

Moreover the available information regarding the two areas is 
not, so to speak, parallel. We have at our disposal more detailed 
accounts, for instance, of the state of the peasantry in Egypt and 
some of the other Arab provinces in the eighteenth century than 
we have of those in the ‘home’ provinces. On the other hand, 
the Kdntins regulating landholding that were promulgated in the 
sixteenth century reflect the conditions then prevailing in the 
‘home’ provinces; and it is chiefly by inference from the available 
accounts of the breakdown of the system that they embodied, 
taken together with others of peasant life as it is lived to-day in 
parts of the same area, that we can arrive at some notion of the 
state of the country-side in the mid-eighteenth century. Finally, 
since some of the provisions originally drawn up for the ‘home’ 
provinces — particularly those regarding land-tenure — were subse- 
quently applied to some extent in the Arab provinces, we devote 
oilr first section to the former, and our second section to the latter. 

I. RUMELIA AND ANATOLIA 
The conditions in which agriculture was carried on in these 
provinces were largely determined by their geography and climate. 
For large areas in both were exceedingly mountainous. Hence 
communications, except along their coasts, were little developed. 
And hence again, owing to the difficulty of transporting them 
farther than the nearest town,* in most regions crops were grown 
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only for local consumption; indeed the bulk was grown for 
consumption by the growers themselves. Since, therefore, the 
country people produced very little for sale, their resoiu’ces for 
buying clothes, utensils, and foodstuffs were correspondingly 
meagre. They were obliged to make almost everything they 
required at home. And so it came about that the breeding of 
animals for hides, wool, &c., as well as for labour, played a larger 
part in the agricultural economy of the country than did the grow- 
ing of crops.* 

This appears to have applied to the whole area. But naturally 
the relative importance of stock-breeding and agriculture proper 
varied from region to region. In the most mountainous parts 
stock-breeding engaged the inhabitants’ attention almost exclu- 
sively, being accompanied only by ‘subsistence’ cultivation ; where- 
as in such parts as were most fertile and best situated as regards 
communications — ^that is either near some port or along one of the 
more important caravan routes — cultivation attained almost to an 
equality with stock-breeding. The rest varied between one 
extreme and the other. 

Now, surveying the two provinces as a whole, the Ottoman 
authorities regarded them as being divided up into different 
categories of land. Three of these do not concern our present 
description : namely, first, land so arid or marshy that it could not 
be used for agricultural purposes, or the more inaccessible parts of 
the mountain ranges; secondly, mineral-bearing tracts; and, 
thirdly, urban areas. There remained forest land, pasture land, 
arable land, vineyards and orchards, land on which hay was cut, 
and, finally, the emplacements of villages including vegetable 
plots. These six varieties are our present concern. 

We have remarked earlier in this survey that in the sixteenth 
century all agricultural land in the two provinces was declared to 
appertain to the state, unless it had been devoted to a religious 
endowment.* All such land, therefore, was, in ©ttoman termino- 
logy, either tniri or wakf. But what was meant by agricultural 
land was only the second two of our six categories: pasture and 
arable land. Of the remaining four, fdrest lands were also mfp/ 
zoakf\ but the remainder were, essentially, not. Thus the sites of 
houses in villages were private property — mulk, and each house 
had attached to it a hsli-ddnim of land that was likewise mulk. 
Again every village had a tract from which hay was cut; and this 
was the common property of the villagers. The status of the 
remaining category, t^t of vine3rards and orchards, was more 

* Owing to the circumstances ill which these pages were sent to press, the 
notes to pp. 236-48 of this chapter have been add^ at the end of the volume 
(Appendix D). • 
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doubtful. They, as we say, were essentially mulk. That is to say 
that the trees were private property. But unless they were included 
in the small area that constituted the village emplacement — it was 
known as Tetimmei-Suknd (the Complement of Habitation)' — the 
ground in which they were planted was tmrilwakf.^ In many cases, 
of course, this distinction mattered little. If the only produce of 
a vineyard were its grapes, and they were mulk, the vineyard 
itself was virtually mulk, and often, apparently, came to be so 
regarded. But if a peasant chose to cultivate the ground, it ipso 
facto became mirf (unless it was wakf) whatever its status had been 
before. Buildings erected on mtri ground were likewise mulk in 
most cases. As will appear, these distinctions were fraught with 
confusion. 

To turn now to the peasants themselves. The term used to 
denote a peasant was ra'iya (plural re'dyd), an Arabic word 
meaning originally ‘cattle at pasture’. Strictly speaking, when 
applied to human beings, it embraced all the ruler’s subjects: he 
was the shepherd and they were the flock. In Ottoman parlance, 
however, it denoted only settled free farmers and their families, 
whether Moslem or Dimmi. The re'dyd were thus contrasted on 
the one hand with all the Men of the Pen and the Men of the 
Sword (including the nomad Yuriiks who originally performed 
special services for the state and were hence regarded as ‘soldiery’), 
and on the other with the artisans and merchants of the towns. 

The status of the re'dyd was bound up with that of the lands 
they inhabited, which we have just described. And since this was 
partly 'mulk' and partly 'mirtjwakf' , they were proprietors of 
that which came under the first heading, but only tenants of 
that, far the larger, which came under the second. But apart from 
this classification by status, the land was divided in another way. 
As we have also mentioned, the great bulk of mirt land was appor- 
tioned into fiefs, appertaining either to the Sultan, to members of 
his family and hodsehold, to civil functionaries, to the upkeep of 
frontier fortresses, or to the feudal Sipdhts and their superior 
officers (most of whom were at the same time provincial governors). ' 
Ljjiewise wakf lands were divided into properties, the revenues of 
which were devoted to the object, a mosque, say, or a madrasa, for 
which they had been designed. Now all these fief-holders, it will 
be remembered, were tax-collectors in person or by proxy: they 
received the taxes in lieu of pay ; and so were the intendante or 
MUtevellis of each wakf property. The revenues of remaining 
lands, those not constituted into fiefs together with the Sultan’s 
domains, were collected by tax-farmers for the Treasury and the 
Privy Purse respectively. fThe chief, if not the only, function of the 
re'dyd, therefore, from the poiht of view of the government, was 
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to supply these various collectors with their dues. Hence every 
peasant was inscribed as the ra'iya of either a hef-holder, of a 
toak/, or of the mtrf. The term employed for the ‘lease’ upon 
which he held such of his land as was not private property was 
'toforruf’ or ‘use’.* It was not, however, only in respect of the land 
so held that the fief-holders and Mutevellis had the right of tax 
and due collection. For private property also was subject to some 
taxation ; and they had the right to collect its proceeds from their 
re'dyd as well as that on /afarru/-holdings. This was due to the 
fact that in constituting both fiefs and toakfs the government 
willed away its rights of collection on any private property included 
within their boundaries. 

Although fief-holders were really no more than ‘tenants-in- 
chief’, they were commonly called ‘landowners’ {Sdhibi-Arf).^ 
And though the Mutevellis, who collected taxes and dues on 
behalf of the wakfs, and the tax-farmers (Mtiltezims), who, from 
the mid-sixteenth century onwards, did likewise on behalf of the 
Treasury, were not of course in quite the same position, yet they 
had rights over the peasantry very similar to those enjoyed by the 
landowners proper. We need not, therefore, in describing the 
relations of the peasants to their inunediate superiors (for, as will 
appear, these various categories of ‘tax-collectors’ had other than 
purely fiscal rights over them), deal separately, in general, with the 
landowners on the one hand, and these two classes of officials on 
the other ; but may content ourselves with noting such peculiarities 
in the authority of Miitevellis or Milltezims as distinguished them 
from the holders of fiefs. We may, indeed, begin by noting one or 
two such distinctions. First, the holding of military fiefs — Titnars 
and ZVdmets — ^by Sipdhis was hereditary up to a point : they passed 
nornully to Sipdhis' sons if the latter were eligible for military 
service, though this did not apply, of course, to any fiefs — even 
military f}d^§ fiefs — that were the perquisite of an office. Secondly, 
every fief contained what may be described ’’'as a ‘proprietary 
nucleus’ called Jfdssa Qiftlik (private farm) which the holder 
worked in person or through an agent for his own benefit. Finally, 
fiefs of all kinds were distinguished frdm the properties adminis- 
tered by Mutevellis or the areas ‘farmed’ by Mtiltezims, in being 
called ‘livings’ (Dirlik), a term which emphasizes the fact that the 
revenues of each were intended to provide the holder with a liveli- 
hood, whereas the bulk of those collected by Miitevellis went to 
the foundation of which they constituted the endowment, and 
those collected by the Mtiltezims had to be set against the sums 
they had already paid to the Treasury by way of speculation.^ 
Just as the enjoyment of dirliks by Sipdhis was up to a point 
hereditary, so was the tagarruf of fields and pastures by peasants. 
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Indeed the principal reason for the declaration that no agricultural 
holdings were private property appears to have been the desire of 
the authorities to permit the inheritance of peasant holdings while 
avoiding the inconveniences of the Sacred Law in this respect. 
For according to a series of highly complicated provisions embodied 
in the Sacred Law, at least two-thirds of all private property was 
divided up in fixed proportions among the heirs of its owner on his 
death, so that it tended to become split up into minute and un- 
manageable fragments. The Law made no provision for the 
inheritance of ta^arrufs, however. So the Sultans could regulate 
it as they chose.’ 

As regards peasant ta^arrufs they instituted the following regu- 
lations. Provided the peasant continued to discharge his duties 
properly (we shall come to these in a minute), his holding passed 
on his death to his sons without the payment of any special due. 
But if he left no son the position was different. In order that 
another member of his family might inherit it, the latter must pay 
another ‘advance’ (fapu),^ estimated by ‘disinterested’ Moslems 
in some cases, equal to one year’s dues in others, priority of claim 
depending upon the relationship of the heir to the deceased holder 
in this order: his daughter, his brother, his sister, his father, his 
mother. If he or she paid the new the relative in question 
might not be excluded. No more distant relatives, on the other 
hand — except grandsons in special circumstances — had any claim, 
and could not prevent the re-letting of the tofarruf outside the 
family. Inheritance of tasarrufs from women, on whom by these 
rules they often devolved, was restricted to sons; and they were 
obliged in this case to pay the tapu. Toforrufs were sometimes 
held, again, by two or more peasants, whether related or not, in 
partnership. In such cases the share of each passed to his heirs 
(as here defined); but in default of such heirs, the remaining 
partner or partners had the right to take over the vacant part of 
the holding on ps^ment of fapu.^ Finally, the landowner might 
dispose of a toforruf to an ‘outsider’ — ^the resident of another 
village — only after offering it to the peasants of the,village to which 
thg land in question was attached .♦ 

By these regulations the authorities desired at once to prevent 
the splitting up of tasarruf holdings and to ensure the continuity 
of peasant families in their enjoyment. Other regulations emplw- 
size the latter point. The foundation of the system was the family 
homestead. Holdings were actually worked by families. If a man 
had several sons they took over the tasarruf jointly on his death ; 
®nd if later any of them wished to dispose of his share to an out- 
sider, the other brothers could prevent it. If a man left np sons and 
the tasarruf was assumed by his daughter, it was, of course, her 
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husband that took control. In the cases of both sisters and grand* 
sons they had actually to be resident'in the homestead in order to 
make good their claims.' 

Peasant families were thus secure against arbitrary ejection from 
their holdings by the landowner. But only so long as they dis- 
charged their duties. These duties consistedin the proper cultivation 
of the arable land of which they enjoyed the tasarruf and in the 
payment of numerous taxes and dues.® Moreover, they were bound 
to inform the landowner of, and obtain his consent to, any trans- 
actions they might wish to effect in connexion with their holdings, 
such as the sale of their toforrufs. This was a cardinal principle. 
Any transactions carried out without the landowner’s consent 
were invalid.® 

The dues and taxes payable may be classified in two categories, 
those levied on the hol^g or its produce, and those levied on the 
peasants personally. The former category may again be divided 
into taxation on stock-breeding and taxation on cultivation. The 
principal dues levied in connexion with stock-breeding were the 
sheep custom {'ddeti a^ndm), the sheep-pen due (a^i 7 restni) and 
various pasturage dues. In fiefs the sheep custom was levied in 
kind at the lambing season (originally at the rate of one ak(e for 
every two sheep) ; while the pen due was payable when the sheep 
were folded for breeding. The latter, however, was not current in 
all fiefs, and was considerably lighter than the sheep custom, only 
5 a^es being exacted for every 300 sheep.+ As for pasturages, 
the landowner was authorized to levy dues on any peasants that 
made use of the areas in his fief or property set aside for summer 
and winter grazing. Apparently they had to pay according to the 
number of animals so pastured, but how, whether in cash or in 
kind, or on what scale does not appear.® 

The principal impost on cultivation was the tithe 
which, as we have explained, was properly termed hardci 
mu^ama (or Yield Levy). The tithe, which'was, of course, a 
contribution in kind, was appropriated by the collectors at the 
time of harvest before reaping. But the peasants were obliged to 
bring their whole crop for threshing* to the landowner, and .to 
transport that part of the grain taken as tithe either to the nearest 
weekly market or to the village granary. The proportion of any 
crop taken by way of tithe varied from province to province from 
one-tenth to as much as one-half. As the Empim had been built 
up, registers had been made of the dues and taxes to be levied in 
ea<^ province, no doubt based on conditions already obtaining. 
Periodically these registers were revised, but only to bring them 
up to date^ No attempt was made to alter the bases of provincial 
taxation in the interest of uniformity.^ 
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The landowner was also entitled to collect tithe on wheat, 
barley, and rye straw (this being known as saldriye) ;• likewise on 
fruit and vegetables grown by peasants on tnM soil (i.e. anywhere 
but in the small plot allowed to each household as private property) 
and even on such produce grown on these private plots as might be 
offered by the peasants for sale, provided only that the vineyards, 
orchards, or vegetable gardens were not already registered for the 
payment of a fixed due.* Bee-hives, again, if they were kept on 
miri land, were subject either to a fixed yearly due, or to a tithe 
on the honey produced; and so, if the local register contained 
provisions to thus effect, were the grape products known as pekmez 
and kufter.^ 

So much for tithes. We now come to fixed dues {ram, plural 
rusHm). As we have just mentioned, vineyards, fruit-orchards, 
and vegetable gardens (on miri or wakf land) were normally 
registered for such fixed annual payments; and there were many 
others, such as a due on mills (levied according to the number of 
months each was in use) and on ‘roofs’ (for though the peasants' 
houses and sheds were private property, they were nevertheless 
subject to this tax, payable to the landowner).'* The landowner’s 
consent to peasants’ transactions in connexion with their tofarrufs, 
again, could only be secured on payment of a fee (called ma'rtfet 
akfesi — acknowledgement money).* And this brings us to personal 
taxation. 

Here we at once come up against religious distinctions. As we 
have already pointed out, Dimmis began by being subjected to the 
cizya, or tribute. This, however, had nothing to do with the 
‘landowners’, being collected on behalf of the government. But 
religious distinctions as regards taxation did not by any means 
stop here. To start with the ‘farm money’ (p/t akfesi). This, it 
may be remembered, was one of the popular names for what was 
properly called hardci muwazzaf, which was a fixed due exacted 
yearly from all peasants enjoying tasarrufs, according to the amount 
and quality of the land included in their holdings.** All peasants, 
however, did not possess holdings ; many worked op those belong- 
ing, to their relatives. And*turarr«/-less peasants were also sub- 
jected to fixed taxes, though lighter, which in the case of Moslems 
were of two kinds, according to whether they were married or 
single. The tax imposed on such married Moslems was called 
bendk, that on bachelors, mucerred. In the sixteehth century the 
sums exacted from each man under these heads were respectively 
12 and 6 a^es a year. Now the dues called fift a^esi, bendk, and 
mucerred were all applied only to Moslems. But ^mmis were 
subjected in fact to similar imposts, though on a higher scale. And 
all three dues went in their cas^ by the same name : ispence. The 
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ispence was of course imposed in the case of Dimmi toforruf- 
holders according to the extent and quality of their land. In that 
of ‘landless’ male Dimmis, however, it was uniformly (at the same 
period) 25 a^es a year, whether they were married or not. On the 
other hand ^mmls in one case came off more lightly than True- 
Believers. This was the marriage due ('urUs resm£). Whenever 
a peasant married he was bound to pay the ‘landowner’ a due ; and 
here Moslems had to pay twice as much as infidels.' 

We have now sketched the obligations of the peasant to the 
landowner in the latter’s capacity of tax-collector. Next, accord- 
ingly, we may deal with the questions : what constituted the proper 
working of a tasarruf, and what happened if a peasant failed in 
this duty. 

Proper working as regards crop cultivation consisted chiefly in 
sowing not less than a definite amount of seed, and in not failing 
to sow any part of the holding for more than two consecutive 
years. The latter provision was designed to admit the custom of 
leaving fields fallow two years out of three. If this period was 
exceeded, the peasant forfeited his tasarruf-rights, unless he paid 
a ‘neglect due’ {fift bozan, or boz haktd), which, however, he 
might do for any length of time. When a peasant forfeited his 
rights in this way, the landowner was at liberty to ‘re-let’ the 
holding on fapu to another. But at the same time he (the original 
peasant) had first claim on the new ‘lease’, provided he paid both 
the ‘neglect due’ and the tapu. Failing this, peasants of the same 
village had a prior claim to the lease, before, that is to say, ‘out- 
siders’. For in the hierarchy of agricultural life, the village stood, 
as a unit, next above the family.* 

The rights and duties of the peasants were thus well balanced. 
But now we come to the forfeiture of the former by failure to 
discharge the latter. Peasant families might wish to abandon their 
holdings, and migrate to other fiefs or properties where they would 
be welcome because they must pay fapu befort acquiring a new 
toforruf, or take up other ways of fife. Such movements, however, 
were not at all tp the government’s taste. Its object was to keep its 
feudal cavalry and the other beneficiaries of the fief-system 
properly supplied with revenues. Hence KdnUns were promul- 
gated that virtually bound the peasantry to the soil, except in so 
far as landowners sanctioned migration. The latter might force 
migrant peasants to return to their original holdings up to ten 
years from the date of their departure. Peasants were thus obliged 
to work and provide revenues for the landowners, unless they 
chose to starve: in fact they were virtually serfs, even in theory. 
And though they might submit any disptites arising between them 
and the landowner»(who strictly spbaking had no judicial authority 
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over them) to the decision of the local Kddi^ the landowners must 
in fact have confined their freedom of action within verj'^ narrow 
limits. The only inducement to the landowners to permit any 
changes, indeed, lay in the dues they received for their recognition 
of transactions and for the re-grant of tasarrufs. So, somewhat 
paradoxically, these must to some extent have told in lavour of 
peasant freedom. Landowners, again, could not of course force 
peasants to take up vacant tasarrufs. But otherwise the stability 
of the agricultural system was as far assured as laws could 
make it.* 

Indeed, a notable feature of the Kdnuns that regulated it is the 
emphasis laid in them on the necessity of observing established 
custom — what has been done in the past must be done now and 
for ever. Perhaps the most far-reaching prescription of the kind is 
that which forbade, in general, the conversion of pasture into 
arable land, and vice versa.^ Only one exception was permitted in 
each case. If arable land, though left fallow longer than the 
canonical two years, was so well watered that it might qualify as 
meadow-pasture, its holder was entitled to maintain it as such, 
paying the appropriate dues. On the other hand, where the arable 
land of a village was situated in a valley, peasants were encouraged 
to extend the area under cultivation by ‘opening up’ unused tracts 
‘on the mountain-side’. 

Possibly these rules were framed with the object of counter- 
acting a tendency that the peasantry of the less developed parts of 
Anatolia displays to-day, and presumably displayed in earlier ages, 
to devote little or no attention to maintaining the fertility of their 
fields, and when this is exhausted to open up fresh ground instead. 
But here we come to the question how far the past may be judged 
from the present. Unhappily, apart from Kdndn-ndmes^ we have 
few documents relating to agricultural conditions in the Ottoman 
Empire up to the nineteenth century. The author of a recent 
survey, however, ns of the opinion that, owing to the uneven 
development of communications in Anatolia, the regions that are 
still badly served provide us with a picture of peasant life as it was 
li\yd before the construction of railways and the consequent 
growth of an agriculture based on the sale of produce instead of 
on its consumption by the producer.-* No doubt this is true up to a 
point. We must, however, make allowances also for the decay of 
the feudal system that we have described. On the other hand, the 
place of the railways was taken up to the end of the eighteenth 
century and beyond it to a certain extent by the caravan 
routes, which later fell into disuse owing, quite apart from the 
rivalry of railways and before their construction, to t|je ruin of 
Ottoman industries by Western*competition.^ In those areas where 
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it was already possible to transport agricultural products to a 
market, agriculture would appear already to have developed beyond 
the ‘subsistence’ level. But they were comparatively few. 

Taking present conditions to represent those of the past with 
these reservations, then, we may suppose the re'dyd to have* been 
animated hardly at all by any idea of gain, and to have worked 
their ‘land with a minimum of effort and very little knowledge. 
Thus they do not appear to have made any use of manure for 
preserving the fertility of their fields, depending for this entirely 
upon various systems of fallow. The peasants in such regions 
when their fields ceased to be fully productive would, if they were 
allowed to, simply clear and plough up fresh tracts, even of forest 
land where no other was available. Or, according to another 
scheme, they would cultivate a field for one year and leave it 
fallow for two — possibly this was the regular system under the 
‘feudal’ regime, as it would account for the provision for a two- 
year fallow. In areas where the possibilities of selling produce 
were greater, a somewhat more advanced system was followed, 
called nadas. Here fields would be cultivated in alternate years; 
but those left fallow would be twice ploughed up, to preserve 
moisture and keep down weeds. Finally in still more advanced 
districts crops would be grown in more or less regular though 
unscientific rotation.* 

The initiative of individual peasant families appears to have been 
exceedingly restricted. For their holdings were contiguous ; hence 
it was essential that they should all plough and sow simultaneously, 
and should all grow the same crops, or at least crops that should be 
harvested at the same time, in order to obviate the necessity of 
passing over crops standing in one holding in order to reach 
another.* How far under the old regime the ‘landowner’ directed 
their activities is not clear. Since a large part of his revenues were 
collected in kind he had an intimate interest in them. In some places 
to-day, however, there exist village elders {Ksy Biiyukleri) who 
settle what each producer is to grow; and as it would seem that in 
the old days villagers were inclined to deal in a body with their 
Sipdki, at any rate in such matters as disputes over the payment of 
tithes, their leaders may also have had authority under him. 

In ‘subsistence’ areas crops were, of course, grown in accordance 
with the customary diet and habits of the peasantry. Nowadays 
this diet consists mainly of farinaceous products : maize or barley 
bread, rye soup, a crushed-wheat pil^ called bulgur, together 
with a form of liquid yogurt called ayran. Meat is eaten only or 
feast-days. Sweet-stuffs were perhaps supplied either by honey, 
or, as in one area to-day, by sugar extracted from beetroot. Most 
of the peasant’s clothing was of wool, hair, or leather. But even 
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now in many places cotton is grown by farmers for spinning and 
weaving at home; and this does not seem to be an innovation. 

All farm implements, again, ploughs, harrows, threshing 
sledges, &c., were likewise home-made, mostly of wood. Indeed 
the wooden plough is still universally employed in all regions 
where modem agricultural machinery has not been introduced. 
These ploughs were drawn as a rule by oxen, since horses were 
used only for riding and as pack-animals. Owing to the badness 
or absence of roads, carts were little used, loads being transported 
by camels, donkeys, and mules. Finally, the buildings owned by 
each peasant family consisted of a dwelling-house, a stable, and a 
granary, built partly of mud and partly of wood. 

The ordinary peasant of the ‘subsistence’ areas was, as we have 
seen, even more dependent upon the animals he raised than upon 
the crops he grew. He was a shepherd or goatherd as well as, or 
even more than, a cultivator. In the winter months the flocks 
would pasture near the villages in low-lying tracts, which was con- 
venient, since this was the time of greatest labour on the land. In 
the summer, however, they had to be taken farther afield, when 
those who tended them were obliged to live in tents — another 
home-made article. The peasants depended as well as for some of 
their food — milk and milk products, for instance — for almost all 
their clothing on their flocks, which furnished them with skins, 
leather, and wool or hair, which the women spun, wove, and dyed 
at home (nearly every house containing a loom), into material for 
garments or these tents, or into carpets and mats. Indeed, so 
self-sufficient was their economy that they could almost have done 
without money, had it not been that their dues, as distinct from 
their tithes, were payable in coin. To obtain the necessary cash 
they would offer some part of what they produced in the nearest 
weekly market. As the townspeople depended for their part on the 
peasantry for the supply both of their food and the raw materials 
for local industries* the peasants could be assured of obtaining the 
necessary funds. In the more accessible regions, moreover, the 
peasantry were inclined to buy town products instead of depending 
entirely on those they couM make at home. These transactions, 
however, were largely carried out by barter, if modern practice 
supplies a true indication, sometimes on a credit basis. The 
peasant wishing to buy something in the market would pledge 
himself to deliver so much farm produce at the time of harvest. ' 

It appears from some KdnUn-ndme provisions that peasants 
occasionally experienced difficulty in finding the money to pay 
their dues with. In this case it was decreed that they should pay 
tithe instead — ^though such a transaction was possible only when 
the due was paid as an altematN'e to tithe. On 4he other hand, in 
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some cases they would contract to make a fixed payment, assessed 
annually, in lieu of tithe. But this practice was probably confined 
to areas of ‘market* economy; indeed, it was most usual in 
connexion with vineyards, which played little part in the economy 
of the subsistence areas. In this connexion we may remark that 
whereas mM lands, on which /<warr«/-holders had to pay dues 
according to its quality and extent, were surveyed for assessment, 
mulk lands as a rule were not. It was only when peasants contracted 
to make fixed payments instead of 'ufr that their mulk holdings 
had to be surveyed so that the payment in question might be 
determined. As we have remarked above, where vineyards, olive 
groves, or fruit orchards were planted on mirt land, the produce 
of the trees was, nevertheless, mulk. And it would appear from 
the frequent references to mulk vineyards, &c., in the KdnUns — 
which can scarcely all refer to genuine mulk properties, since, as 
we have seen, these were confined to the ‘complement of habita- 
tion’ — that the status of such ‘mixed’ holdings was apt to cause 
confusion. Yet the fact that genuine mulk properties had not to 
be surveyed shows that normally they were subject only to the 
payment of tithe, whereas these ‘mixed’ holdings, like all mtri 
lands, were subject also to that of dues. On the other hand the 
tithe on vines, &c., was never, presumably, more than one-tenth, 
as ordained by the Sacred Law ; in other words it was the genuine 
'tt^, not a variable proportion like the hardci mukdsama that also 
went by this name.* 

The determination of the authorities not to suffer the incon- 
veniences of the Law in respect of inheritance is shown in other 
ways than their erection of all agricultural land into state property. 
Thus, though they declared peasants to own the various kinds of 
private property that we have described, yet they insisted that this 
should not be split up by inheritance. In one ruling it is stated in 
so many words that though buildings and trees, being mulk, 
should pass to a peasant’s heirs according to*the Law, yet this 
principle must be disregarded, ‘in order not to diminish the land 
of the heir resident in the homestead’,* that is of the heir that 
inherits the tasanruf. Moreover, if a peasant’s only heirs were ,of 
a relationship more distant than would entitle them to inherit his 
ta^arruf, the landowner might exclude them from, the inheritance 
of such mulk property as they were entitled to under the provisions 
of the §eri.'a, unless they were resident on the homestead. As 
regards the produce of vines, &c., each legal heir was entitled to 
his share; but the tithe was to be collected from them all, as a 
body. The authorities were thus prepared to flout the §erVu 
where its provisions endangered the maintenance of homesteads 
intact. But the circumstance that tasarrufs were worked by 
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whole faimlies together must have rendered the occasions of such 
illegal action much rarer than they would have been otherwise.* 

The ownership of some private property by the peasants might 
have given them some slight independence of the landowner, had 
the dues and tithes on it been collected on behalf of the Treasury. 
As it was, the landowner collected these as well as the contributions 
from lasarruf-holdings. Moreover, if peasants failed to discharge 
their obligations in respect of their tasamf holdings, the land- 
owner was entitled to ‘interfere’ with their private property — 
though the precise meaning of this sinister phrase is not made 
clear.* And so, as a rule, there can be no doubt that the peasantry 
were virtually at the mercy of the landowners, despite various 
regulations intended to circumscribe their authority.' It seems 
likely that the least happy of the peasants were those of the lands 
whose contributions were farmed by contractors for the Treasury ; 
for most of these contracts were short-term, so that the tax- 
farmers had little interest in tempering their harshness with an 
eye to the future. The most rigid of the ‘landowners’, on the other 
hand, seem to have been the wakf authorities. Miitn^eUis, for 
instance, were obliged to see that no lands were ‘let’ against a 
fapu payment less than what had been established by precedent, 
and in cases where their agents effected such transactions, to 
overrule them. Sipdhis, on the other hand, were forbidden to 
exact further payments from peasants, once the deeds regarding 
a /a/w lease had been drawn up and registered by the Kddi.* 

Of all the categories of landowners the Sipdhis were the most 
closely connected with the peasants. In the first place they were 
in one aspect no more than superior peasants themselves — indeed 
various rulings show that it was by no means unheard of for 
Sipdhis to become peasants proper — by registration — and for 
peasants to become Sipdhis — by the grant of a fief.* In the second 
place the inheritance of fiefs by Sipdhi families, restricted though 
it was to competent sons, and in special circumstances to grand- 
sons, and that of t<aarrufs by peasant families, gave rise to strong 
sentimental ties between the two classes, ties which though they 
had their origin in the alnjost total subordinatioit of the re'dyd to 
the Sipdhis, yet fostered a valuable solidarity. And in the third 
place Sipdhis sometimes held land in partnership with peasants, 
supplying them with cattle and seed, in which case they took half 
the proceeds.® 

As regards the restrictions placed upon Sipdhis' freedom of 
action, we may mention the obligation under which they were 
placed not to undertake the exploitation of vacant tasarruf lands 
themselves.^ Their own,farming activities were confined to their 
'private farms’ ; it was no doubt on these, for instance, that in the 
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days of the devprme they set to work the ' Acemu^lam sent to them 
for preliminary training. Sipdhb were, of course, bound also by all 
the regulations that we have mentioned: they might not eject 
peasants from their holdings without cause, exclude legal heirs, or 
exact more than they were entitled to by way of tithe or due.' And 
even in minor particulars they were restrained by l^dn&ns: thus 
they might not graze their animals on peasants’ fallow, or ‘let’ any 
part of the village pasture on fapu.^ 

The rule in military fiefs was that every peasant should be 
registered as the ra'iya of one Sipdhi, But there were exceptions 
to it. For some fiefs were held in partnership by two or more 
Sip6his\ in which case they would exercise joint authority over 
their peasants, the decision of one, however, being binding on his 
partner or partners. And, on the other hand, some peasants were 
registered as the re'dyd of two independent Sipdhis, who divided 
the dues payable between them.* Finally, some peasants were un- 
attached to any Sipdhi, but only, it appears, landless men ; and in 
their case the bendk due, to which they were subject, was collected 
by the Mev^fcu, the agent of the miri.^ 

The authorities thus sought to endow the Sipdhis and other fief- 
holders with powers sufficient to ensure their enjoyment of the 
revenues provided by the labours of the re'dyd, but no greater. 
The system they adopted was in fact well balanced as regards the 
rights and duties it conferred and imposed on both the fief-holders 
and the peasants. But its balance was one that might be maintained 
only so long as the central government kept the fief-holders in 
effective control. And actually, as we have seen, from the end of 
the sixteenth century not only was this control more and more 
relaxed, till by the eighteenth it was in many regions non-existent, 
but the whole feudal system was corrupted by the shifts to which 
the government resorted in its permanent financial embarrassment. 
Before considering the effects of these developments on the lives 
of the peasants, however, we must consider the position in the 
country-side of certain ‘ 'Askeris ’, whom we have already men- 
tioned as forming part of the armed forces of the Empire.* 

The 'Askeris* in question were the •Miisellems, the Yayas, the 
Voynu^, the Do^ancis, and the Yiiruks. As has been indicated in 
our former reference to them, their status resembled that of the 
Sipdhis in many respects, and particularly by the very fact that they 
were reckoned as troops, since the main division of the inhabitants 
of the country-side was between 'Askeris and re'dyd. The regula- 
tions governing the rights and duties, as farmers, of the Muselletns 
and Yayas seem to have been much alike. As long as they worked 
only the farms allotted to them, both were exempt from the pay- 
• ♦ Sec above, ^p. 53-4. 
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ment of all dues and tithes, except that the Yayas resident in 
certain Sancdh^ had to furnish their Sancak BeyiSy while those 
elsewhere had to furnish their Y ay a Bafts with forty akfes a year 
per ocak by way of Vheat and barley money’ and the former 
were also subject to the payment of marriage dues and certain other 
contributions in kind.3 It would appear that both Miisellems and 
Yayas sometimes farmed ra'tya tasarrufs adjacent to their own 
holdings, in which case the KdnUn enjoined care in distinguishing 
between the two for purposes of taxation, for in taking up such 
extra holdings they assumed the liabilities as regards them, of 
re^dydA Sometimes, again, Musellems would permit other persons 
to farm their land and pay them tithes and dues, thereby assuming 
the position of Sipdhts in this respect. Indeed, the government seems 
to have encouraged this approximation by depriving Musellems of 
the right of ejecting such cultivators, unless for some misdemeanour, 
after they had fulfilled their obligations for ten consecutive years.' 
The YayaSy on the other hand, were strictly forbidden to let their 
lands on or, a fortioriy to sell them; and presumably this 
latter prohibition applied to the Musellems likewise.^ Yayas that 
abandoned their holdings might be forced by their Sancak BeyiSy 
like fugitive re'dyd by their SipdhiSy to return to their holdings. 
Yaya holdings that fell vacant were handed over to another member 
of the ocak to which the owner had belonged.^ 

The Voynuks were allotted certain tracts in Bulgaria suitable for 
their duty of breeding and tending horses.® These lands, on which 
they too paid no taxes, ^ might be held only by persons of this class, 
so that any transference of its ownership, whether by sale or in- 
heritance, was illegal. Voynuks might allow the temporary working 
of their land by ‘outsiders’ but no length of use by the latter could 


* The O.T.E.M, (as below), pp. 46-7, refers to ‘the Bey of the Yaya Sancak^ 
( Yaya sanca^l heyi) and later to ‘the Yayas in the Sancak referred to* (meykikr 
sancakta olan yayalar). Presumably, therefore, there were sancaks in which most 
if not all the cultivators were Yayas, On the other hand, not all Yayas resided 
in them, for we read of ‘ Yayas dependent on Yaya Bofh* ( Yaya Ba^ilarlna 
muta*alltk olan yayalar), who are contrasted with those dependent; on the 
Sancak Beyi. 

* Bu§day ve arpa akpesi. . . , * . , , 

• * See O.T.E.M., Kaniln^ndme, p. 4?: Yayalar ddttUgU vafak ve kaplan 
derisine yaya sanca§i beyi mute^arriftir, ‘The Bey of the Yaya Sancak enjoys the 
lynx and leopard skins contributed by the Yayas*, 

* SeeM,T,M, i, 311. ^ . 

* M.T.M. i. 31 1. The ‘outsider* in this case being a YUr^. . 

* Indeed, it is stated by Ahmed Ke^\f,Anadoluda Turk A§iretlert, vn,that they 
were also forbidden both to let and sell. 

’ O.T.E.M., 1912, No. 17,4689. 1. I 

* See above, p. 54. The J^dnUn requires that only prairie, not marsh, land be 

granted to Voynuks. , . , 

’ Their land— like mulk land (see above, p. 246)— not even being surveyed. 

The latter paying them \fr. If they objected on the P? 

were payable on VoynuJjt land they Vcrc to be cjccted~*so the tydnOn. voynutss 
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establish their claim to it. Men of the Voynuk reserve — they were 
known as Voynuk Supernumeraries' — ^were, if Christian, subject 
to the pa5rment of cizya'f and Voynuks' relatives, if they worked 
Voynuk land, were subject not only to the ctzya, but also to the 
ispence, which, as they were not registered as the re'dyd of any 
Sipdhi, they paid to the Sancak Beyi. Sipdhis were strictly for- 
bidden to interfere with Voynuh and their reserve men and 
relatives, unless, as sometimes happened, these took up the 
ta^arrufs of already cultivated fief-lands. In this case they were 
liable in respect of such land for all the ordinary dues.^ If they 
opened up new fief-land, they did so on terms similar to those in 
force for re'dyd.* As for the Do^ancis, their position seems to have 
been similar. Their privileges might also be transmitted to their 
heirs provided that the latter carried out the duties that went with 
them. Ordinary re'dyd appear on occasions to have sought ad- 
mittance to the Do§anci corps (if it may be so called), presumably 
to escape their obligations. For the Kdndn lays it down that by so 
doing they were not to be regarded as losing their ra'tya status.® 

The Yiiruks, being of no settled habitation, were not subject to 
any Sancak Beyi, but were dealt with by the Suba^is of whatever 
district they passed through or chose for summer or winter en- 
campment. Thus it was the Subafis’ duty to see that on their 
journeys they remained at no stage longer than three days, and 
committed no depredations on fief or wakf lands. In case of crime 
or insubordination also it fell to the Subafis to punish them, after 
obtaining — such was the law at least — a written ruling (hucca) 
from the local Kddi.^ 

The Yuriik tribesmen lived normally by stock-raising. Hence 
they were taxed with the payment of pasture (otlak) and sheep 
dues {'ddeti a^ndm and a^il resmi), the actual payments being 
made to the Sancak Beyi of the district they had chosen for their 
summer encampment in fleeces in September. Moreover, pro- 
vision was made for the service of five men from each ocak of 
thirty in war-time by the payment of 50 a^es from the remaining 
twenty-five, whilst a smaller contribution — 600 akfes — in cash was 
exacted from thfe whole thirty in years«of peace. Those going on 
service were further excused for the time being from payment of 

thus receiving *tifr were temporarily in the position of Sipdhis, like the Musel- 
lems just mentioned* 

* Voynuk Zevd'idi, 

* The ftdndn has lutrdc — but it is evident that the word is here used in its 
popular sense » since it is mentioned together with ispence. 

3 Ahmed Refih> Tiirk Iddtesinde Bul^aristdn, 4, states that they paid only 
half-'w^r* But the fCdndn (M.T.M, i. 308) merely says 

* M.T.M, i. loi, 108, 308-90; Ahmed Reh^, Tiirk Iddresinde Bul^aristdn, 

3, 6. ^ • 

» 312. ^ * Ibid. 306% 307, 308; Ahmed Refih, op. cit. vi. 
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the sheep due. The Yiiruks were exempt, on the other hand, from 
all the agricultural contributions exacted from the peasantr}% 
including the marriage due, which was not imposed even in the case 
of a Yuriik woman’s marrying a ra'iya.^ 

There was evidently a tendency at least as early as the sixteenth 
century for these nomads to settle. We find, accordingly, in the 
Kdntins various regulations governing such settlement. If Yiiruks 
merely took up ordinary peasant land, they automatically became 
re'dyd of the Sipdhi (or other ‘landowner’) concerned, and were 
obliged, after ten years’ residence, to have themselves inscribed as 
such. If, however, they opened up uncultivated land in a fief, they 
paid only half the sums imposed on peasants that did likewise. On 
the other hand, once they had given up their ' Askert slzxm, Yiiruks 
were no longer liable to the payment of the pasture {otlak) due, 
which was not applicable to re'dyd,^ It would appear from these 
provisions, therefore, that the authorities desired to encourage tlic 
settlement of nomads, but were not ready to sacrifice any revenue 
in so doing. 

The Chevalier D’Ohsson refers to these various categories of 
* Askeris as having existed under the earlier Ottoman Sultans, and 
gives the numbers of some of them. Thus he places the Miisellems 
at three thousand and the Yayas at twenty thousand. The Yuriiks 
he describes somewhat misleadingly as Rumelian infantry, but 
gives no figure for their strength. The Voynuks numbered, accord- 
ing tc him, six thousand.^ On the other hand, from Turkish 
sources we learn that the Yuriiks and Miisellems of Rumelia 
together numbered forty thousand,^ and the Yayas and Miisellems 
of Anatolia twenty-six thousand, ^ their Yamaks in both cases being 
counted in. As regards their status in general, it will be seen that 
they were rewarded for their duties on much the same principles 
as those on which the Sipdhts were rewarded for theirs. The 
Miisellems^ Yayas ^ VoynukSy and Do^ancis have to incur less 
expenditure than the Sipdhts when serving the Sultan on campaign. 
Therefore they are rewarded like the Sipdhts with the enjoyment 
of an agricultural holding on which they do not have to pay taxes, 
lyit, unlike them, do not? receive contributions from other tax- 
payers — except when they actually go on campaign. On the other 
hand, they have to toil to obtain a living, whereas the Y iiriiks merely 
have to guard their flocks. Hence the Yiiriiksy to make up for their 
comparative leisure,^ are not tax-free : they have to pay the dues 
enumerated above. Such was the system. It now remains for us 

* Al]mied Refi^, op. cit., vii-viii. * M.T.M. i. 

^ D’Ohsson, vii. 308-9, 378~9- . « 

^ Abmcd Refill, AnadoludetTUrk Afiretler vi, quotmitc %y 

* Ibid, viii, quoting Kdni 2 nndmei ^Ali 'Osmdn. \Cf. iHriiit il HCisrev, 55. 
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to see how the countrymen, re'Syd and 'Askeris alike, fared in the 
days of decay. 

Since most of the ’Askeris disappeared early from the scene, let 
us take them first. When in the sixteenth century the necessity for 
employing marines on a considerable scale was first felt,' the 
Musellems were called on for this service, which they discharged 
under the conditions laid down for their former duty.* But later, 
being found unsuitable, they were permitted to pay a due in lieu of 
service, and so were approximated to the status of ordinary 
re’dydy among whom, as time went on, they were insensibly 
merged, their holdings becoming common miri land, of which the 
revenues nevertheless continued to fall to the Admiralty. The 
Yayas seem merely to have been abolished — whether they were 
allowed to remain on their holdings as re’dyd does not appear. 
But their lands were first formed into ordinary fiefs, which were 
subsequently grouped into fourteen lots ; and these, under the name 
of Beylik, went to supply pensions for retired Janissary officers.^ 
The Do^ancis seem to have declined with the popularity of hawk- 
ing, which was not a sport pursued by any of the later Sultans.-’ 
The Voynuks, on the other hand, were still at least in existence in 
the eighteenth century .+ During the thirty years’ peace, however, 
they ceased for some reason to breed horses for the army, as they 
were meant to do. When war broke out again in 1767, accordingly, 
the supply had to be made up by requisitions.* 

As for the Yuriiks, they too ceased to perform their auxiliary 
duties with the army towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
In course of time a considerable number of them appear gradually, 
by settling, to have been absorbed into the ordinary peasant 
population. As we have mentioned, the government seems from 
early times to have favoured such settlement, since the nomads 
were naturally harder to manage and only too ready to cause dis- 
turbances. And in later centuries it pursued the same policy, 
attempting at the same time, though not always' with success, to 
restrict the still migratory tribes to certain areas.* Apart from their 
turbulence, the Yuruks continued to be distasteful to the Sultans 
on account of thdir heterodoxy. For they preserved the beliefs oj 
their conquering progenitors in greater purity than their settled 
kinsmen — so much so that Yuriik became all but a synonym for 

‘ Seyyid Mu^tafd, iii. 92. » D’Ohsson, vii. 308-9. ^ D’Ohsson. 

^ See Abmed Refi]^, Tiirk Iddresinde Buliaristdn, and D’Ohsson, vii. 378^. 
It is usually difficult to be sure whether D’Ohsson is speaking of something 
which actually exists (in his day, that is to say), has existed, or should exist. But 
this passage reads as if the six hundred VaynukSf under their Voynuk Ser^^ Asker, 
who came to Constantinople to put the horses of great to grass, actually did 
so in his time. • s Seyyid Mu$(afd, iii. iii. 

^ See Ahmed Refih, Amadoluda Tiirk Afirktleri. 
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heterodox, or Kizil-bofJ Though they led no more risings after 
that of the C^lalls at the end of the sixteenth century, they re- 
mained sufficiently warlike to cause the authorities no little anxiety 
from time to time. Moreover, those of them tliat still went by the 
nam& of Turkmens actually furnished troops in time of war. 
D’Ohsson puts the number of the latter at ten thousand.* 

By the eighteenth century, therefore, the agricultural holdings 
actually worked in earlier days by 'Askeris (as distinct, that is to 
say, from Timars, which were merely ‘owned’ by Sipdhis) had 
nearly all been converted, by one process or another, into ordinary 
peasant land. All that remained of the 'Askeris of the country-side 
(again excepting the Sipdhis) were some Voynuks, who were 
neglecting their duties — and, presumably for this reason, dis- 
appeared also, soon after, from the scene — and a large number of 
turbulent Yuriiks, scarcely under control of any kind, cither still 
nomad or in various stages of settlement. 

The chief factor in the disruption of the order we have depicted, 
as far as the peasantry proper was concerned, was the extension of 
the tax-farming system to almost every variety of land-holdings. 
In the earlier centuries of the Empire’s existence no taxes had been 
farmed. Even on the Imperial passes and state-lands taxes and 
dues had been collected by salaried officials called Emins. Hut 
during the reign of Suleyman the Magnificent the Imperial IJ asses 
had been ‘let’ to tax-farmers ; and the system had gradually been 
extended to state-lands, fiefs, and even wakf lands. In these 
circumstances it made little difference to the peasantry who owned 
the lands they inhabited : in all cases they had to deal with the tax- 
farmers, the Multezims, whose interest it was to wring as much as 
possible from them, in order to render profitable the bargains they 
had struck. 

Simultaneously, nevertheless, the original system of land-holding 
had been very considerably transformed ; and this too had affected 
the peasantry adversely. To begin with, a certain amount of fief 
land had been converted, either legally — by iniperial grant — or 
illegally — by mere seizure — into private property ;^and some of this 
lyid in turn been converted by its new proprietors into wakfs.^ 
Moreover, the Sultans had continued to create wakfs from state 
property whereas no wakf property had been converted to other 
uses.* Hence a;aA/ lands came to account for a higher proportion 
of the total than formerly. 


* See Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans. 

’ D’Ohsson, vii. 379. ^ j 

^ Isma*il Husrev, Turkiye Kay Iktisadtyati, 169, 173; Cevdet, i. 102* 

» iii. 176, notes that early in the eightronth century tlw^- 

ministration of the tvaJkfs appertaining to the Imperial mosques of Fatih, 
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But these conversions, in so far as they were made on state lands, 
diminished the revenues accruing to one or other of the treasuries, 
which, as we have noted, grew in any case more and more em- 
barrassed from the end of the sixteenth century, owing both to the 
cessation of conquests and so of windfalls in the shape of booty, 
and to the increase of expenditure alike on the administration and 
the army. Hence the wSri resorted to the abolition of fiefs. When 
a Sipdhi died and left no suitable heir, so that his fief fell vacant 
{mahW), instead of regranting it, as the Kdndn required, the 
Treasury retained it and put it out to farm. In this way the 
strength of the Sipdhi cavalry diminished till in the eighteenth 
century it stood at no more than a quarter of what it had once 
been.’ But this was a matter of indifference to the Treasury, which 
now had at its disposal the revenues that had formerly been col- 
lected direct by the vanished feudatories. Nor was it only Sipdhi 
fiefs that were so abolished. The majority also of those that had 
originally been devoted to the support of officials both of the central 
and of the provincial governments® were likewise converted into 
state lands. So, again by the eighteenth century, no fidsses of this 
type remained but those appertaining to the Grand Vizir, the 
Kaptan Pafa, and the Nifanci.^ This process had been made 
feasible only by another contravention of the Kdnun. According 
to the Kdndn the grant of Sipdhi fiefs at least had Iain with the 
provincial Beylerbeyis.* From the end of the sixteenth century, 
however, the latter had taken to rewarding their followers with 
vacant fiefs, and even to accepting bribes for them, granting them 
to the highest bidder, whether he were a person capable of dis- 
charging Sipdhi duties or not.* Hence a decree had been issued 
removing the right of grant from the provincial governors and con- 
ferring it on the authorities of the Porte. But this measure, intended 
as a reform, resulted only in further abuses. First, it enabled the 
Porte officials to carry out the conversion of fiefs into tniri lands 
that we have referred to. Secondly, it deprived* persons to whom 
fiefs were due — namely the Cebelis, the senior of whom in any fief, 

Sultan Selim, and Suleymaniyc was handed ov^ to the Grand Vizir in order to 
increase his revenues. It was, however, only the surplus that he was entitled «o 
use, after the necessa^ expenditure had been met. 

* Seyyid Mu^fafd, iii. 94. A shortage of Sipdhis had been experienced as early 
as the campaign of 1593. — Ibid. i. 123; Cevdet, i, 103. 

* That is to say ffd^fes and ZVdmets for the more important, ffizmet (J[Iidma) 
Timars for the less. 

* Seyyid Mu^tafd, iii. 76. 

* Ibid. i. 121. 

* Ibid. i. 123, ii. 96. The taking of bribes for fiefs began as early as the reign 
of SUle>^fin himself. More ominous was the conversion of seventeen highly 
productive Timars into Imperial fld^^es by the ^Vizir Sokollu in the reigi of 
Murdd III, during which, in disregard of the Kdndn, the Sultan also pensioned 
off certain deserving officers with Tiworr.— Cf. Cevdet, i. loi. 
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was entitled, on its falling vacant, to promotion as a Sipdht— of the 
redress, in case of a wrongful grant, that had formerly been 
afforded them by appeals from Beylerbeyh to the Porte.* The 
consequence, accordingly, of these various transactions, was tliat 
not Only were fiefs greatly reduced in numbers, but that a high 
proportion of those that remained in being fell into the hands of 
persons incapable alike of military service and of the proper con- 
duct of an agricultural holding. 

However, as we say, the actual ownership, or holding, of ra’iya 
lands came to be more and more a matter of indifference to the 
peasantry, owing to the extension of the tax-farming system. This 
was universal on the now swollen state lands ; general on lands held 
as fiefs by persons other than genuine Sipdhh and on those con- 
verted, legally or otherwise, into private property; common on 
wakf lands ; and by no means unusual on ordinary timars.^ By 
the time of our survey, therefore, the old feudal system had all but 
disappeared, except on the fiefs of those Sipdhis that still kept the 
collection of the revenues in their own hands. 

In all other places the re’dyd had now to deal with the tax- 
farmers, called, on the imperial ydsfes, Muhassils,^ and elsewhere 
Multezims, whose sole concern it was to wring as much from them 
as possible. No doubt the conduct of the Multezims depended to 
some extent on the source of their contracts. That is to say, if 
they had contracted with a fief-holder or a proprietor, they were 
obliged to be circumspect, owing to the interest of such persons in 
their property and its prosperity. For though, theoretically, the 
Multezims were entitled to exact from the peasantry only the legal 
dues, yet they assumed with their contracts some of, if not all, the 
authority formerly enjoyed by fief-holders,^ and used it wherever 
they could to render their bargains as profitable as might be. And 
since, simultaneously with their rise to power, the administration 
of justice, as it appertained both to the * Ulemd and to the provincial 
military governors, had fallen into the hands of persons, in the 
shape of Nd'ibs on the one hand, and of Miitesellims and Voyvodas 
on the other, who were often unfit to carry it on, the re'dyd could 
nj longer be even so sure as formerly that in appealing to the law 
against illegal exactions they would obtain redress. 

Matters in respect of the Multezims had nevertheless been 
worse towards the end of the seventeenth centuty than they were 
in the eighteenth. For after the Peace of Carlovitz the Treasury 
had introduced the system of life farms called mdlikdne lor the tax 


' Cevdet, i. roi ; Isma'il HUsrev, op. cit. i68. 

’ Seyyid ii. 96. 

* Cf. Isma'il HiUrev, op. cit j, 170. 

* Cf. Isma'il Husrev, op. cit., 170. They came to be regarded, as the SipOMt 
had been regarded, as the actual lanfdowners ($dbibi-Ar<d)- 
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contracts in its grant. And this measure seems in fact to have im- 
proved the condition of the peasantry, as it was intended to. For 
tax-farmers who had a life interest in their contracts naturally kept 
an eye on the future. Instead of wringing the last grain and a^e 
from the peasants under their control, as their predecessors had 
done when their contracts ran for a term of one or two years, they 
were circumspect in their exactions, seeing that their own subse- 
quent prosperity depended on that of the peasants.' It is true that 
most of these ‘life-farms’ were held by officers and officials of the 
palace and the Porte, who delegated their administration. But 
their interest in the yield of the farms seems to have caused them 
to curb the rapacity of their representatives, at all events to some 
extent. Yet the system of mdlikdne tax-farming was no satisfactory 
substitute for that of Sipdht land-ownership, which, though it kept 
the peasantry in a state not far removed from serfdom, yet endowed 
them with masters whose attitude in general was paternal, who 
shared their point of view, and whose position was sanctified in 
their eyes by long establishment. 

The spread of tax-farming accounted more than any other cause 
for the disruption of the order that had formerly ruled in the 
provinces. But what rendered the pursuit of agriculture difficult, 
and in many cases finally impossible, was the provincial anarchy 
that resulted from the weakening of control by the central govern- 
ment, and the consequent emergence of petty d3masts. We have 
already had occasion to describe the rise of the Dere-beyis. Here, 
accordingly, it is enough to note that in the areas over which they 
exercised a somewhat uncertain sway, they were inclined, depend- 
ing as they did on at least a measure of popular support, to consider 
the interests of the peasantry on the whole rather more sympa- 
thetically than the local governors that represented the Sultan. 
None of them, it appears, made any attempt to introduce ad- 
ministrative innovations. They contented themselves with collect- 
ing the regional revenues for their own benefit. The decay of order 
in the provinces led, however, to the rise of another class of local 
magnates called A’ydns, who as time went on added their contribu- 
tion to the woes'of the peasants.^ » , 

The A'ydns were persons of consequence in their districts : rural 
notables. They were not government employees ; and the manner 
in which they first attained to notability is not clear. Possibly it 
was by means of the legal and illegal conversion of fief and offier 
lands into private property, since in the original scheme of land- 
holding there would appear to have been no place for such persons. 
The A'y&ns first appear on the scene as representatives of the local 
population in their dealings with the government. But in the 
• Cevdet, w. 286. *See above, pp. 198-9. 
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original scheme, again, no such representation was necessary. As 
we have noted, however, the Beylerbeyis and Sancak-beyis — now 
usually called Vdlis and Mutasarrifs respectively — had been 
obliged, owing to their being given control simultaneously, for 
revenue purposes, over two or more separate districts, to employ 
substitutes for the government of those in which they did not 
reside. And it was perhaps because of this development, because 
these substitutes — Mutesellitns, in the case of Sancah, Voyvodas, in 
the case of Kadds — were invested with no more than a part of the 
authority of the officers that appointed them, that the A' y dm, newly 
established as private property owners, asserted themselves as 
representatives of the people vis-d-vts the government, and equally 
as representatives of the government vis-d-vis the people. It is true 
that, to begin with, the A’ydns were elected by the people, though 
by what process does not appear. At the same time they seem to 
have enjoyed their status apart from this election — possibly be- 
cause the descendants of elected A'ydm came to ^ regarded, 
whether elected or not, as A’ydns themselves. And in the second 
half of the eighteenth century certain governors attempted to 
control their appointment and exact payment in return for it.* In 
the meantime the A’ydns of many districts had contrived, partly 
owing to their already recognized position, partly owing to the 
relaxation of governmental control, to secure to themselves the 
management of local affairs, particularly in the matter of taxation, 
and now joined with complaisant officers of the law in fleecing the 
peasants, who were thus left defenceless.* Moreover, in the general 
decay of law and order, other agents, such as the Mubdya’ ads, or 
grain purchasers, who had authority in certain regions to buy 
supplies at a price fixed by the authorities for the victualling of the 
capital, or, in the case of Dimmt peasants, the Cizyeddrs, or col- 
lectors of the poll-tax, were more or less free to exert what pressure 
they could on the unhappy ra’dyd with the result that desertion 
of holdings became more and more common. 

As early as the middle of the seventeenth century' two celebrated 
writers^ remark on the number of deserted villages they had comc^ 
across on their travels in the provinces. And though the process of 
depopulation may have been momentarily arrested, or at least 
retarded, by the institution of the mdlikdne life-farm system, it 
was vastly accelerated during the eighteenth century, particularly 


■ Cevdet, iv. 286. . , _ 

* Isma'tl yiisrev, op. cit. 170; Cevdet, iv. 285-6, vi. 65. The A yam ar 
fcrred to by Seyyid Mu$tafd, iv. 98, as magnates of citiw Md 

Cevdet, loc. cit., records their co-operation with venal and Na tbs m 

collecting excessive saferiye (war dues) ftom peasants, thereby causing many 
abandon their holdings. • ^ See Cevdet, iv. 287» 

* IJacci ^alife (Hajji Khalifa) and Ko^u Bey. 


are rc- 
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in its second half.* The depopulation both of Rumelia and of 
Anatolia is attested not only by European observers of the time,* 
but by decrees passed to prevent the influx of peasants into 
Istanbul. No doubt, when they abandoned their holdings, peasant 
families would sometimes migrate to others more favourably 
situated. Many of them, however, if they did not swell the brigand 
bands of which more and more came into being in both provinces 
at this time, left country life altogether and sought their fortunes 
in towns and cities.* No statistics of population exist, of course, for 
this period. It seems clear, however, from these indications that 
the classes that lived on the contributions furnished by way of dues 
and taxes were engaged during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries on a long-drawn-out strangling of the unfortunate geese 
that laid their golden eggs. 

II. THE ARAB PROVINCES 

The description given in the preceding section may be applied 
in its main outlines also to the Asiatic provinces. In all of these the 
unit of agricultural economy was again the village, with its assigned 
cultivable lands and pastures. The lands were held likewise by the 
three types of proprietors with which we have already become 
familiar, namely the cultivators themselves (here generally re- 
ferred to, not as re'Ayd, but as felldhtn), the tenants-in-chief, 
represented either by Timariots or Multazims, and the beneficiaries 
of wakf endowments. Excluding for the present the last of these, 
which entered into the average village economy in very unequal 
degrees, we may concentrate upon the relations of the two former 
and their tenants. 

The position of the fellAh vis-d-vis the tenants-in-chief was 
similar to that of the re'dyd in the home provinces. The majority 
in each village were effective owners in the sense that they were at 
liberty to bequeath them and to alienate them to other feUdhs. But 
each parcel of land belonging to a felldh was buVdened with a tax 
payable to the tenant-in-chief, who held the land as a grant from 
the state.+ On, the other hand the tenant-in-chief might not 
deprive a felldh of his land, except for Yion-payment of taxation, 

* Isma'!] yiisrev, op. cit. I^acci ][j[alife remarks on the contrast 

between the country which he saw flourishing on the Persian side of the 
frontier, and that on the Ottoman side. 

* e.g. Eton 259, sq. References to vanished villages, known to have existed 

in the first half of the eighteenth century along the roads from Istanbul to 
Ankara and from Istanbul to Belgrade. ^ Eton 248, 259. 

^ It was assumed by the legists that all ancient rights of property in the soil 
had by now been extinguished through failure of heirs or for other causes, and 
that the land, having been resumed by the public treasury, could be disposed of 
by the sovereim in whatever way he considered best; see Ibn Nuceym, el-Bahr 
V. 1 10, and Ibn 'Abidin, MinJj^t v. 1 14. 
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As in the home provinces ag^, side by side with the fief- 
holders or timariots, the multazim (or 4 dbits, as they were called in 
'Irak) of public lands and mdlikdnes had acquired, in virtue of their 
right to collect the taxes on agricultural land, a position that ap- 
proxftnated so closely to that of the former as to be almost indistin- 
guishable from it. The tax-farm or iltizdm was originally held on 
yearly tenure only, but this system appears to have been gradually 
modified in most districts by usage. In 1104/1692 it was decreed 
that mMkdnes were to be regarded as the property- of the holder 
during his lifetime ; that he was at liberty to alienate them by salor* 
subject to state confirmation; and that on his death the estates 
should be put up to auction, preference being given to his sons.' 
Thus by the eighteenth century it may be assumed that, as in the 
home provinces, most iltizdms of state lands (as distinct from the 
farming of private estates) were held on life tenures. 

When, however, we pass from generalities to details we are 
faced by a bewildering complication. Village rights and usages 
differed so greatly, not only from province to province but even 
within the same district, that the details might require to be greatly 
modified for any one region. In certain parts of Syria and Palestine, 
for example, as also in Upper Egypt, village lands were held in 
common and the taxes were paid largely in kind;* in Lower 'Irill!: 
the villagers cultivated only very small plots of land, and agriculture 
was carried on mainly by the semi-nomadic herdsmen.* But the 
importance of tradition and traditional usage was common to all, 
and may be very well illustrated by the peculiar usages in force in 
the greater part of Lower and Middle Egypt.'* It is, at the same 
time, essential for our purpose to summarize these in some detail, 
in view of the changes introduced by Mehmed 'Ali. 

After the Ottoman conquest of Egypt the entire cultivable land 
(other than wdkf lands) was divided into parcels and distributed 
amongst the members of the oca/b and other persons as tnultazims.^ 

’ Gazzi, iii. 292, wlio adds that this chanjje was a great boon to the cultivators 
(though it obviously failed to remedy the wider abuses of tax-farming). At the 
same time, each village was rated at a fixed annual amount, to be collected by 
the owners in three instalments.^Cf. also Murfidi, iv. 130; I^oliak, Feudalism in 
efc., 62, For mdlikdnes see above, pp. 255 -6. 

^ See for Palestine and Syria details in Revue des Etudes Islamtques^ ix 
240; for Upper Egypt, Lancret, 245-7« ^ Rousseau, 62-3. 

* Full details are to be found in three fundamental articles in the Description , 
M. A. Lancret, *M6moire sur le syst^me d’imposition tcrritoriale, etc. (l i, 
pp. 233-60); le comte Esttve, ‘M^moire sur les finances de TEgyptc, etc. (1. it 
pp. 299-398, esp. 310-14); and P. S. Girard, ‘M6moire sur Tagriculturc, 1 In- 
dustrie, et le commerce de Pfigypte' (ii. i, pp- 49*~7Hf 49*-’5^9)- 

the exhaustive monograph of S. de Sacy, ‘Re^erches sur la nature ct 
tions du Droit de Propri^t^ territoriale en Egyptc’, republished m Mimotres, 
^cc.,vols. i-ii (Paris, 1818-23). .. j * . 

® TTic original instructions &sued by SUlcymAn provided that ihe D / 
should estimate the revenue of each village, regulate its iltizdm accordingly* a a 
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In the course of the seventeenth century* these tax-farmers ac- 
quired the right of hereditary succession, and by the eighteenth 
century the multazim appears as effective owner of his assignment 
in the sense that he had the power to augment or diminish certain 
impositions, to give or to sell it to other multazims, or bequeath it 
to his son or daughter, or burden it with an irrevocable endowment, 
subject to confirmation by the state* of the title or grant in all three 
cases. His position was, in consequence, similar to that of the 
timariot, but at the same time resembled that of the ordinary 
multazim in Europe or Asia in that his primary duty was to collect 
and transmit the revenue due from his village or villages to the 
provincial and central treasuries. The rights and duties of the 
Egyptian felldh were, for the rest, much the same as those of the 
other re'dyd. 

Thus it appears that though the Egyptian felldh could not freely 
dispose of his land, he was able to alienate it temporarily,^ and was 
also at liberty to choose his own crops for cultivation, without 
interference from the multazim* even if in practice the rotation of 
crops was doubtless fixed by local usage. On the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that he was tied to the soil, and that in spite of the 
fact that any system of villeinage is repugnant to the l^eri'a so far 
as Moslem cultivators are concerned. The Kdndn-ndma of Siiley- 
man is categorical on the point: ‘When a field remains fallow 
through the fault of the cultivator, they [the kdfifs,^ inspectors, 
&c.] will make all the searches necessary to discover him, and 
having brought him back to his village and punished him, they will 
compel him to sow his field.’* The historian Cabarti also says: 
‘When the felldh fled from his village to another, the multazim 
would search for him and send agents from the kd^if of the district 
to fetch him.’’ Since the historical evidence shows that the 
‘fugitive’ problem was one of the standing difficulties of Egyptian 
governments from the very first century of Moslem rule,® it 
appears that the system of villeinage in Egypt, was based upon 


assign it ‘to rich and upright private persons*, who might hold more than one 
village at a time (D^eon, Canoun-Nami, 210-11; de Sacy, i. 105). 

' This appears from a passage cited by de SA:y, i. 139-40. ^ 

* i.c. by the Pa^a and finance department at Cairo, on payment of the usu^ 
‘advance*, here called fiulwdn, 

* This is asserted by Estfeve (p. 304) and Chabrol (p. 246), while both deny 
the statement made by Lancret (p. 235) that he was at liberty to sell his land. 

* Lancret, 236; and cf. Cab. iv. 254/ix. 190. 

* The kd^f was a district governor of lower rank than a bey. 

* Digeon, 243“4; cf* also 246: ‘Peasants who have left their villages after the 
date of the [Ottoman] conquest shall be compelled to return to them, whatever 
pretext they may allege.* 

’ iv. 109/viii. 244; cf. also iv. 207/ix. 88, and below, ch. vii. 

* H. I. Bell, ‘The Administration of Egypt under the Umayyad Khalifs’, in 
Byzantifdsche ieitschrift^ xxviii. 3-4, p. 384. , 
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ancient usage, was taken over by the Ottomans in this instance 
from the existing practice.* Whether its extension to parts of 
Syria and Palestine dates from the MamlQk or the Ottoman period 
it is^difficult to discover. But it is to the credit of the religious 
authorities that some at least of them protested energetically 
against this ‘tyrannical’ abuse.* And in spite of the prohibition of 
desertion of villages, it always recurred during periods of agri- 
cultural misrule, as we shall have occasion to observe more than 
once in the course of our study. 

In all but a few villages a proportion of the cultivable landf 
averaging one-tenth of the lands held by the felldhs, was set aside 
as seignorial land {ard al-wasiya), and farmed out or cultivated by 
the multazim or multazims. The obvious danger that wa§iya land 
would in time swallow up the fellahs' lands was avoided by an 
ingenious ‘usage’. The fellahs' lands and wafiya land in each 
village were divided into twenty-four ‘carats’ (kirdf), either belong- 
ing entirely to one multazim or divided between several. Each 
multazim owned the same number of carats (and fractions of carats) 
of wasiya land as of fellahs' land, and could not sell any portion of 
the latter without at the same time selling an equal portion of his 
wasiya land.^ The balance of interests was thus maintained, for 
while wasiya lands were most profitable to the multazim, they 
were most onerous to the cultivators, who were bound in many 
parts to cultivate them by corvie.* This in itself would scarcely 
have preserved the system, however, had it not been for its 

^ Information is supplied from a trustworthy Ejjyptian source that on old 
deeds of grants of land it is specified that so many fedddns and so many Copts are 
assigned to the grantee. This would suggest that originally it was only the 
Coptic cultivators who were tied to the land, and that the system was extended 
to the Moslem cultivators by a strictly illegal and oppressive ‘ usage \ 

^ Ibn Nuceym, v. ii8: *The land of Egypt is not now tribute-land, but 
rentage-land ; there is therefore no claim against the cultivator if he leaves it 
uncultivated, unless he is the tenant of it, and there is no compulsion upon him 
by reason of the land* If, consequently, any cultivator abandons his cultivation 
and comes to dwell in Cairo, there is no claim against him, and the action of the 
oppressors in subjecting him to compulsion is illegal, especially if he wishes to 
engage in study of the Kur’Sn and learning like the students at the mosque of 
el-Azhar.* (Ibn Nuceym, who»died in I563» mojA celebrated Ilancfi 

jtirist in Egypt in the Ottoman period.) But there is no evidence that felldhs on 
lands held by feylfs were freer than felldhs on other lands. 

^ On the other hand, he might constitute part or all of his wa^tya lands as an 
endowment {toahf)^ but rarely devoted any of his felldhs^ land to the same 
purpose (Lancret, 239). 

This was by no means universal, however, the usage varying as l^twcen 
districts (consequently the dark picture drawn by Cabartt, iv. 207/ix. 88, muat 
not be generalized). In some parts the multazim farmed out his lands to the 
village or had them cultivated by his felldhs on payment in money and 

kind. The felldhs were also required to clean private canals, but were paid lor 
their work at fixed rates (Lai^^ret, 243), and Suleyman's authonzes the 

hdfifs to make a levy on the villages for the maintenance and repafr of the aykes 
(Digeon, 200>i}. * * 
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usefulness in circumventing the conflict of interests between seller 
and buyer. 

It is not easy to describe in a few lines the elaborate system by 
which the total sum of taxation for which each village was assessed 
was repartitioned between the inhabitants. > This was the woilc of a 
committee consisting of a Coptic sarrdf (financial intendant) repre- 
senting the multazim, the feyh el-beled (village headsman), chosen 
by the multazim from among the richer families of his tributary 
fellahs, but in practice usually hereditary,* and the §dhid or village 
•kwyer, whose function it was to guard the interests of the felldhs. 
In the repartition of the old-established taxes^ the wofiya land was 
included as well as the felldhs' lands ;+ the ‘additional’ taxes were 
borne by the latter only. The taxes were payable by the cultivators 
individually in money, and by instalments. In theory, only irri- 
gated land was liable to tax ; in the event of a low or excessive Nile, 
the uncultivated area was measured, and a corresponding propor- 
tion deducted from the total village dues (the miri, however, 
remaining unchanged).® In practice, while the multazims had to be 
content with a temporary decrease of revenue in a bad year, the 
deficiency was frequently added to the amount exacted in the next 
good year.* It is one of the most striking indications of the strength 
of ‘custom’ that, in spite of the universal cultivation of the date- 
palm, no tribute was exacted on its produce.’ 

Each village was thus a self-contained unit, the routine of whose 
life was governed by a body of traditional usages, and little affected 
by external events. Its relations with the government were limited 

* Detailed account with specimen statements of taxation in Estfeve, 312 sqq. 

* Each multazim appointed a §eyh eUheled for his own tributaries, and if a 
single multazim owned a large holding he might appoint several to different 
sections. Consequently there were usually several §eybs in each village. — 
Lancret, 241. 

3 As will be seen below (ch. vii), the total of the imposts levied at the end 
of the eighteenth century on the villages in Egypt included : 

A. Taxes established by the Ottoman regulation of 15:46, collectively termed 
mdl el-hurr; tfiis included the mtri or land-tax payable to the Sultan, together 
with certain hxed sums payable to the local authorities. 

B. Additional taxes exacted since the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
known generally as^arrdni or * extraordinary* t^es. 

+ From the table published by Estfeve (pp. 3 14-17) it appears that woftya lands 
were often undervalued, and the felldbs* land overvalued for taxation purposes, 
while for taxation purposes the fedddn was reckoned at 5,353 square metres, 
instead of its proper figure of 5,929 square metres (Girard, 505-6). Girard also 
mentions cases of abusive reductions of the fedddn to less than twenty-four carats 
in the Delta. 

® Lancret, 242. Cabarti mentions only a single instance of remission of mp 
on account of drought, in 1106/1694-5 (i* 25/t« 60); a petition for its remission in 
1206/1791-2, on the same grounds, was rejected (ii. 226/v. 157). Elaborate 
regulations for the measurement of irrigated lands are given in SUleymfin s 
^dndn^ndma (Digeon, 234-41). ^ Es]^ve, 331; Lancret, 250, 

^ Girard, 551, is categorical on this point, though according to Lancret, 243 » 
date plantations paid duty to the multazimsi 
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almost exclusively to payment of the taxes demanded and, apart 
from occasional interferences by the multazims or other military 
officers, it was in practice all but self-governing. The keystone of 
the village community was the feyh el-beled. Each feyh policed the 
fellah who cultivated the lands under his charge, and the principal 
feyh acted as magistrate and arbitrator, with authority not only 
over the cultivators but over all the inhabitants.* Though often 
harsh and tyrannical, it was he who kept the village together, and 
his position was respected not only by the villagers but also by the 
multazims. Stability was further ensured by the tendency of tb^ 
offices of feyl}f fdhid, and the other village functionaries* to remain 
within given families, and by the uniformity of the population. 
Within the villages, lands might constantly change hands, pro- 
prietors sink to day-labourers, and labourers become proprietors, 
but there could be little alienation to outsiders.* Its simple needs 
were supplied by one or two shopkeepers, potters, and other 
artisans,'^ and each village also supported out of its own resources 
an imdm for the service of the local mosque (and Koran school, 
if any), a barber, and a carpenter, besides maintaining patrols of 
ffafirs (guardians) to guard the crops and granaries, give warning 
of the approach of Beduin marauders, patrol the dykes, and gener- 
ally prevent disorders.* 

Although, as will appear later, the taxes established by the 
Ottoman legislators in Egypt were not excessive in themselves, 
the Egyptian cultivators, like their fellows in the other provinces 
of the Empire, were oppressed by burdensome and arbitrary 
demands dictated by the cupidity and venality of their adminis- 
trators. More especially was this the case during the eighteenth 
century and its latter decades, when the fabric of government and 
economic life seemed to be on the point of collapse. Yet, while 


* Lancret, 241, 244. He enjoyed also certain pecuniary advantage*, including 
the exemption from aax of a portion of his holdings as compensation for the 
entertaining of officials, &c., which was one of his principal duties (cf. Cab. iv. 
6i/viii. 132). But he was prevented from becoming too rich and powerful by 
occasional avanias on his personal property, and in some villages his authority 
was held in check by a rival party headed by some rich cultii^tor (I.aincret, 244)- 

Such as the Ifotott, who superintended the measurement of the village lands 
and the cultivation of the multasim's lands (Lancret, 242). 

* A felldtf, if unable to cultivate all his holding, could engage a part af^inst 

a sum of money sufficient to enable him to cultivate the rest, his lands being 
restored on payment of this sum (I.Ancret, 236). If he were unable to pay the 
debt, his personal property (including cattle and agricultural implements) rnighl 
be seized and sold: ‘mais, comme le l^gislateur rcTOmmande au crdancier la 
plus grande moderation envers son debiteur, celui-ci obticnt prcsque toujijurs 
un deiai pour satisfaire k ses engagements, ou bien il s’arrange a I aimaou* 
(Chabrol, 263). ... n 

* Lancret, 244. There scenes to be no information as to whether the v’ulagc 

shopkeepers at this period were Moslems, Jews, or Copts, and what their relation 
was to the village community as a whole. * * Estive, 311-12. 
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these external factors cannot be minimized, it would be unjust 
to lay the blame for the backwardness of agriculture upon the 
exactions of the Turks and Mamluks, without qualification. For 
centuries before Ottoman Turk and Mamluk entered Egypt, the 
peasant had pitted his craft against the exploiters and had fafled 
and failing, the genius of the race, inferior to no other in capacity 
and depth of feeling, had turned in upon itself in bitterness and 
sought revenge, as it were, in limiting production to the minimum 
of its requirements, in a tenacious opposition to all changes, and 
fn almost deliberate harshening of all its conditions of life. The 
fertility of the soil served only to raise up oppressors on every side, 
and since, in the felWt's experience, it seemed that only by op- 
pression could anything be gained, he also, by a natural reaction, 
became an oppressor of his own kind. The primitive character of 
his agricultural implements and methods* was doubtless due to 
poverty, yet we hear of rich cultivators and of the wealth amassed 
by village ^eyhs. The real causes were lack of incentive to invention, 
since the implements served well enough,^ and a refusal, amounting 
almost to inability, to depart from traditional usages. The experi- 
ments made by Mehmed 'Ali show that, even had new tools and 
new methods been brought within reach of the felldhin, they would 
have been unheeded, and possibly even regarded with suspicion as 
a means for getting more out of them. And finally, physical under- 
nourishment and malnutrition, one of the main underlying factors 
which had brought the Moslem civilization to a standstill, limited 
the capacity of the cultivator, hardy as he was, to a certain standard 
of exertion.^ The standard of living of the Egyptian fellah may be 

* It is historically false to regard the felldhin of the Delta and a large part of 
Middle Egypt as lineally descended from the ancient Egyptians and inured to 
tyranny. The population of these districts was completely recreated by a con- 
tinuous process of Arab settlement from the middle of the seventh century, and 
from that time almost down to the Ottoman conquest there was no lack of 
agrarian revolts; cf. Poliak in R,EJ., 1934, 251-73. 

* e.g. Girard, 501-2; Volney, ii. 266-7. 

^ The use of deep ploughs, for instance, would naturally be injurious to 
cultivation in the Nile irrigation basins and on the Syrian hill-sides. The 
cheapness of labour also militated against the introduction of more elaborate 
machinery, and stilf more the fact that local n^terials, means of construction, 
&c., were strictly limited, especially in Egypt, with few minerals and metal 
workers. The relatively primitive sdkiya^ raising some seven hundred kilograms 
of water per minute, was not at all ill adapted to a system of irrigation which 
lacked proper arrangements for drainage. It is now well established that the 
cause nf the decay of agriculture in the Tigris-Euphrates. basin was not either 
misgovemment nor Mongol destruction (real enough though both th^e causes 
were) but principally the overcharging of die soil with mineral deposits due to 
an uneconomic system of irrigation, without due regard to drainage and 
manuring. 

^ See the curious calculation in Girard (p. 501): a single labourer working a 
counterweighted bucket (faddf) raised 143 kilograms per metre per minute; 
when the faddf was employed experimentally in France the average amount 
raised by a single labourer was 220 kilogranls per metre per minute. One man, 
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gauged from the following statements and calculations of Girard.* 
A daily labourer in Upper Egypt received 5-8 paras (roughly one- 
fifth to one-quarter of a franc) per day, in the Fay>^am and the 
Delta from 8 to 19 paras (one-quarter to two-thirds of a franc). 
The*daily food of a single labourer in Upper Egypt was estimated 
at 3 paras. His single body garment was a cibba, which cost from 
300 to 350 paras (about ii or 12 francs) and lasted him a year or 
more, together with a woollen shawl costing about 180 paras and a 
head shawl costing 100 paras. Thus his annual upkeep — for him- 
self alone — averaged about 540 paras for clothes and 1,095 
for food, to which Girard adds about 360 paras for occasional 
expenses (coffee, meat, &c.): a total of close on 2,000 paras or a 
little over 70 francs a year. In the Delta food and upkeep cost 
rather more, but in any case meat was rarely eaten by the villagers 
except on festival occasions. 

Amongst the various agencies which contributed to depress the 
cultivator, opinions differ as to the responsibility of the Coptic 
sarrdfs or financial intendants. The Comte d*Estivc, while ad- 
mitting that the sarrdf made a handsome profit on his transactions,* 
declares that their administration was preferred to that of the local 
feyhs because they were not only zealous and loyal, but impartial, 
whereas the feyhs were inclined to espouse local quarrels.*' Girard, 
on the other hand, declares bluntly that the discouragement of 
agriculture and depopulation of the country were due in the main to 
‘the fraudulent manoeuvres of this class of financiers’.-' It is sur- 
prising that no source makes other than casual reference to debt as 
a burden upon the Egyptian cultivator, 5 since the experience of 
similar communities and the fact, vouched for by Volney,^ that 


with a plough hauled by two oxen, ploughed a fedddn (about an acre) in tw'o daya 
or tw'o days and a half (id. 508). 

* Girard, 507—8. It must, however, be borne in mind that these figures relate 
to a period in which the depreciation of the para had probably raised the cost of 
living to some extent. 

* Est^ve, 319-20: clues payable by each cultivator on receipt of demand note 

and on each instalment paid and final receipt; commission made * . 

cultivators a higher rate of exchange for the dollar (or pataquf — Abfi i&lfa), in 
which all taxes were assessed, than the rate at which they paid the prweeds to 
the multazims (cf. Cab. iv. log/^iii. 244); by speculation, advances against high 
interest, &c. 3 Est^ve, 313. , ^ ' j 

^ Girard, 589: *Nous avons dit qu*il y avoit au moins un dc ccs dcrivains dans 
chaque village; ils ^toient au nombre de trois ou quatre dans quelques cndroits, 
et tous avoient une famille ^ entretenir et des domestiques ^ 
crois pas done m’^carter de la v^rit^ en portant k trente mille le nombre cies 
individus qui vivent en figypte de la perception des droits du fisc, et en avan^ant 
que le d^couragement absolu de Tagriculture et le d^peuplcment des campagnes 
sont moins le r^sultat du despotisme des beys que des manojuvres frauduleuscs 
dc cette espfece de financiers.* Cabarti also (in an indignant mood : iv. 207/ix. 
accuses fey^s, fdhids, and farrdfs equally of oppressing the peasantry. 

* Est^ve (above, n. 2); Chabrol (above, p. 263, n. 3). 

^ Voincy, ii. 265: 'Quand le« paysans ont besom d avances pour acheter des 
aemences, des bestiaux, etc., ils ne ttouvent d*argent qufen vendant en tout ou 
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‘usury carried to the most crying excess’ was to be regarded as ‘the 
greatest scourge of the country-side in Syria’, would lead us to 
expect a parallel condition in Egypt. One can only suppose that 
while the Coptic $arrdf was able to make a certain amount of profit 
on loans, any extensive burdening of the land with debt* was 
rendered unprofitable by the very small margin of income which 
could be attached, and by the very narrow circle within which 
village lands could be disposed of. For the last thing which the 
moneylender desired was to take over the property or the cultivation 
■•cf it Umself, nor was it in the multazim's interest that the village 
economy should be disturbed by too frequent changes in the dis- 
tribution of property. 

A more obvious and, in its cumulative effect, even more exhaust- 
ing scourge in all the Arab provinces was the ravaging of the 
cultivated lands by the Beduins, and their high-handed oppression 
of the cultivator. Among the most fertile districts of Syria several, 
including the coastal plain of Palestine and IJawrSn, were exposed 
to raids from the neighbouring deserts. The latter enjoyed some 
protection from the proximity of Damascus, as it was the chief 
source of grain supplies not only for the city but also for the annual 
pilgrim caravan. Since the Beduin tribes of the southern districts 
had an economic interest in the Pilgrimage (for which they 
supplied the camels and escorts in return for a subsidy), the Pa^as 
were in a position to bring peaceful pressure to bear upon them, 
supplemented by military force if necessary, although neither 
means was sufficient to prevent occasional raids. Palestine, how- 
ever, was too distant and too poor to receive similar protection, and 
is described as being in consequence ‘one of the most devastated 
regions of Syria’.* With the decline of the central power, the 
Beduin raids became bolder and more frequent, and there were 
probably many towns and villages in Syria besides yamah and 
Aleppo which were forced to pay protection money to the tribes in 
their vicinity as an insurance for their crops and livestock.® Volney 
draws a vivid picture of the peasants in the threatened regions 
‘forced to sow with musket in hand’, and hastily reaping the yellow- 
ing crop to hide it in underground mitamores.^ The villages 

en partie leur r^colte future au prix le plus vil. . . . L*int6rfit le plus modique est 
de douze pour cent; le plus ordinaire est de vingt, et souvent il monte ^ trente. 
This statement refers primarily, however, to the Lebanon and Northern 
Palestine (i.e. Maronite, Druse, and Metdwila country, all of which lay outside 
the Moslem system proper); but Olivier (ii. 306) records that the Jews at Aleppo 
lent money at usurious rates to the cultivators of the neighbourhood and were 
repaid in produce. In Egypt, the chief debts contracted by the peasants were 
on advances of seed and grain from their multazims; cf. Poliak, Feudalism, 

* Volney, ii. 199; see also Murddi, ii. 62. But Maundrell in 1697 found the 
plain East of JAkka ‘fertile beyond imagination'.* 

* Volney, ii. 173; Olwier, ii. 301. • ^ Volney, ii. 267. 
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Egypt, more especially those of the Delta, suffered in the same way 
from the Beduin tribes of the flanking deserts, and all observers 
agree as to the extensive and constant depredations committed by 
the Arabs in all parts.* But it is probable that the sedentary 
fellSiin of Egypt suffered even more from the violence of the semi- 
sedentary Beduins. Girard describes the tyranny of the settled 
Arabs in the districts immediately to the south of Cairo: they 
seize by force the best lands, direct and interfere with the water- 
courses during the inundation, break down the dykes, re.sist the 
payment of taxation, which has then to be made good by thek ' 
unfortunate felldh neighbours, and even seize the harvest of other 
villages if their own is insufficient.* 

On the other hand, it must not be overlooked that the Beduins 
played an indispensable part in the economic life of the .^rab 
provinces. By their camel-breeding they supplied the sole means 
of transport for caravans of travellers and merchandise they 
policed trade-routes as well as robbing on them ; and they supplied 
several of the materials of commerce and industry (reeds, alkali, 
wool, and camel hair) as well as of food (mutton, butter, and 
cheese) to the towns.^ Even their agriculture contributed a by no 
means negligible proportion to the total produce. More especially 
in Lower 'Irak, the tribesmen were the chief cultivators — the 
Haza’il of the marsh region, for example, furnished almost all 
the rice consumed in the province of BagdSd* — and several of the 
tribes, both Arab and Turkmen, were engaged mainly in sheep- 
rearing.* As regards Egypt in particular, it is not improbable that 
during the greater part of the Ottoman period the Beduins — apart 
from the purely nomadic tribes on the fringes — were becoming an 
increasingly sedentary and productive section of the population, 
and that it was largely the Mamluk persecutions which were 
responsible for the conditions described by the P'rench writers at 
the close of the century.^ 

Apart altogethet from Beys, Mamlflks, tax-farmers, farrd/s and 


* Lancret, 250-1; Girard, 512-13: cf. also Description, &c., i. 1, pp. * 93“8 
(where the number of the Bed^iins on the borders of Egypt is estimated at 

4^000), and Cabarti, passim. r e u 

* Girard, 51 2-1 3. But see above (p. 228) on the good administration 01 ‘pcyo 

Humto of the Hawwflra tribe. , ,, r-i 

^ In Egypt camels sold in the market at from thirty to sixty dollars: uiraro, 
555- The Beduins also reared most of the horses in Egypt ( vhere they fetche 
forty to sixty dollars) and in the Arab provinces. 

^ Cf, Russell, 18 and 53. 

* Rousseau, 59; also the Ldm on the Tigris. — la* • 1.' 

^ Cf. Volney, i. 360. According to Girard (556) the Arabs in ^ 

supplied the markets with cattle, either of their own raising or plunderca from 
other villages. • a i 1. 

’ Cf. Volney, i. 67-8. Sec afso the regulations applicable to the Arab feyot 
in the ^dftHn-ndma (Digeon, 204-8)^ — de Sacy, i. 96-i<^. 
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Beduins, however, the villagers themselves contributed in no small 
measure to their own misfortunes, and by their rivalries played 
into the hands of their despoilers. The most characteristic feature, 
not only of village but even of urban life to a certain degree, in 
southern Syria and Lower Egypt was the division of the population 
into two factions, in alliance with corresponding factions amongst 
the Beduins.* In Syria these bore the historic names of Keys and 
Yemen, ^ or, amongst the Druses of the Lebanon, ‘Red’ and ‘White’ 
respectively. Neighbouring towns belonging to opposite factions 
'"’’“fengaged in frequent hostilities with one another and with the 
surrounding villages,^ and the military expeditions of Pafos and 
governors were at times frustrated because local levies would not 
fight against rebels of their own faction.^ The consequence was, 
in Volney’s phrase, ‘a ceaseless civil war’.* It became a point of 
honour to destroy the rival village’s crops, injure its fruit-trees, 
guide, support, and in case of retaliation protect the Beduin 
raiding parties of their own faction. A similar state of affairs is 
attested by Girard in the Egyptian Delta, where the rival Arab 
factions were known as Sa'd and Hardmfi The feyhs of rival 
villages ‘used on the slightest pretext to arm their peasants against 

* Various theories have been put forward to explain the existence of these 
factions. They appear throughout the Near East and North Africa, among both 
Berbers and Arabs, apparently as a legacy from nomadic life, carried over into 
semi-nomadic life and thence into the sedentary population. For the leffs and 
faffs of the Berbers in Kabylia and Morocco see E. Masqueray, La formation des 
cith chez les sidentaires de VAlg^rie (Paris, 1886), and R. Montagne, Les Berheres 
et le Makhzen (Paris, 1930); for the Hindwi and Gifari factions in Arabia, 
B. Thomas, Arabia Felix (London, 1932), p. 1 1 1 ; and see a recent study relating 
to Northern Syria, A. de Boucheman, ‘Note sur la rivalit^ de deux tribus 
moutonni^res de Syrie*, in Revue des JStudes Islamiques, 1934, 11-58. 

^ For the K^^ys and Yemen feud which broke out between the Arabs in the 
seventh century and led to the downfall of the Umayyad Caliphate of Damascus, 
see J. Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz (Berlin, 1902). 

3 e.g. Bethlehem (Yemeni) and Hebron (K^eysi); cf. Volney, ii. I94“5» *97* 

* e.g. the attack of *Otm5n Pa?a el-SSdik on Nfiblus in 1764; Volney, ii. i77* 

5 Volney, ii. 197: ‘Cette discorde qui rhgne dans tout ce pays, depuis les 

premiers terns des Arabes, y cause une guerre civile perp^tuelle. A chaque 
instant les paysans font des incursions sur les terres les uns des autres, et 
ravagent mutuellement leur bl^s, leurs doura, leurs sesames, leurs oliviers, et 
s'enlfevent leurs brebis, leurs ch^vres et leurs chameaux. Les Turks, qui partout 
r^priment peu ces*d6sordres, y rem^dient d’au^tant moins ici, que leur autorite 
y est trfes-precaire ; les Bedouins, dont les camps occupent le plat pays, formtfiit 
contre eux un parti d’opposition, dont les paysans s’^tayent pour leur r^sister, 
et pour se tourmenter les uns les autres, selon les aveugles caprices de leur 
ignorance ou de leurs int^r^ts. De Ik une anarchic pire que le despotisme 
ligne ailleurs.* Cf. also ii, 203, on the destruction of olive-trees at Ramleh by 
peasants of rival factions. 

* Cabarti does not mention these factions in the Delta, but indicates in one 
passage (i. 31/i. 50) that the guilds of artisans in Cairo were already divided into 
Sa*d and Hardm factions at the time of the Ottoman conquest, and in another 
(i. 209/ii. 1 57) appears to suggest that during the later MamlOk rivalries even the 
' Ulemd took sides for and against Sa^d and Hardm, The names gradually 

out of memofy and are only rarely found in later writers, e.g. Rifk’a Bey Ran 
Amodr Tawffht 482 (Bula^, 1285). 
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one another’, besides supporting the Arabs of their own faction in 
their plundering raids on the villages of the other.* Rival irrigation 
interests in the flood season further embittered and gave oppor- 
tunity for the display of inter-village factions, resulting often in 
bloody disputes, there being no police to intervene.* 

While it is quite impossible to paint a roseate picture of village 
life in any of the Ottoman provinces, and European travellers and 
oriental writers unite in representing the villagers as a miserable 
and dovratrodden class,* it is equally clear that their situation was 
by no means so intolerable and so devoid of guarantees for life 
and property as h^ generally been asserted.^ Nothing can be held 
to mitigate the evil effects of the system of tax-farming, where it 
was in force,* but where lands were held by a timariot or multa- 
zim with a reasonable prospect of hereditary transmission, the rela- 
tionship between cultivator and tenant-in-chief was frequently 
softened by a perception of their common interests. The posses- 
sion of land entailed social duties, sanctified by custom and by the 
ethical teachings of their religion, and there is sufficient evidence 
that the harshness of the peasants’ lot was to some extent alleviated 
by consideration on the part of the landholders, within the 
measure of their powers and their preconceptions. Their fortunes, 
unlike those of the Pa^as and Mamluk Beys, w'ere bound up with 
the yielding capacity of a given piece of land, inherited from father 
to son, and which they had no wish to see diminished in any way.** 
The mulfazim was, indeed, as much a victim of the process of 


* Girard, 514; cf. also 556: horses were too expensive to be employed in 
cultivation, but were a highly esteemed possession because in the village feuds 
success usually went to the village which had the greatest number of horsemen. 
See also Volney, i. lyz. According to Chabrol (pp. 24-5) the feuds were put 
down by 'Ali Bey and became much less violent after his time. 

* Girard, 498. 

^ e.g. Cabarti, iv. 207/ix. 88-9, speaking of the tyranny of the multazitm, 
village &c., says : ‘Many other unreasonable ways and acts also, to which 

they have been brought up and become accustomed, they take no objection to 
and see no disgrace in ; for God has set in authority over these felldhs men who 
tr^t them without mercy or leniency, because of their evil doings, their lack of 
piety, and their treachery and injury to one another.* 

^ Chabrol’s outburst: ‘Dans cette malheureuse contr^e, lopaysan n’est pas 
pr^ri^tairc, ne peut jamais le deVenir; il n’est pas fermicr; il cat serf-n^ de la 
faction qui opprime sa patrie: e’est I’llote des anciens Spartiatea; e’est I’esclavc 
infortun^ des colons de I’Am^rique’ is not description, but rhetoric. 

* See, for example, Rousseau’s indictment of tne system in as equally 

ruinous to cultivator, tax-farmer, and agriculture (pp. 65-6). 

^ There is an interesting passage on this subject in Cabarti (iv. 109/viii. 243-4 
[translation very inaccurate]); ‘The multazim^ on learning of the assessment of 
the tax, promptly went to the diwdn of the clerks, and having ascertained the 
sum levied on his parcel (hiffa), gave guarantees for it and had a delay of a 
Period granted him, leaving a written undertaking with them in return. Uc 
would then endeavour to recover the sum from felldhs^ and paid no 

heed to his claims for payment And tunied the demands back to hu^, he pa^ it 
out of his own pocket, if he was posaessed of sufficient means, or borrowed it, 
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spoliation during the last decades of MamlQk rule as were his 
felldh, and if he was unable to meet the demands made upon him — 
at the expense, of course, of his peasants — he was himself evicted 
from his holding.' 

It would seem, then, that the main charges to be brdught 
against the agricultural administration of the Turks are more 
negative than positive. That the government meant well on the 
whole is shown by the injunctions which are uniformly found in 
works on public administration. But good intentions were para- 
'iy^d by weakness and inertia, by failure to prevent peculation and 
oppression by its official agents and to maintain order and security 
(especially against the Beduin Arabs), and by neglect of the 
utilities and public works necessary to agricultural welfare. Yet, 
thanks to the steadying influence of long-established usages, the 
system maintained itself without excessive hardship to the 
peasantry so long as the central government kept the fief-holders, 
and still more the pofos and local authorities, in effective control. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century its power to do this was 
completely non-existent in Egypt and 'Irak, and gravely weakened 
in Syria. The ensuing disorders were due mainly to the action of 
those Pafos and Beys who sought to take advantage of the weakness 
of the Porte and to build up a military power on a scale too 
great for the economic resources of their provinces. Like the 
feudal system in the directly administered provinces, the whole 
structure of agriculture in the quasi-independent pofalih was 
being thrown into ever greater confusion by the shifts to which 
these despots resorted in order to obtain increased revenues. It 
was only in the last years of the eighteenth century that a regime 
of extortion became all but universal,* and the frequency with 
which the peasantry were deserting their lands bears eloquent 


even at interest. Then subsequently he would recover it in full from the felldhs 
little by little, from a desire to preserve the welfare of the ji^asants of his holding, 
to give them security, and keep them settled on their lands, in order that they 
should produce the required sum for the ndrt and something [over and above] 
upon which they and their families might live. If this was not done, the duty of 
recovering the surtV was transferred to the kd^jf of the district, who appointed 
agents in the district to make urgent demands, together with [demands for] the 
additional sums levied for the agents* (takk el-fortk and expenses. If payment 
were delayed, the missions and demands were repeated again and again in the 
same way, so that the distress [of the fdldhs\ was multiplied many times, and 
often the amount of the original sum due was expended in the process many 
times over . . . until the felldtji was reduced to bankruptcy, sold his crops and his 
cattle, and fled from his village to another.’ — Cf. also id. i. 305 /ii. 308. 

* e.g. Cab. ii. 74, 152-3; iv. 109/iv. 107; v. 8; viii. 244-5. 

* There were, however, limits to neglect of public works, since multazims and 

beys suffered in the last resort as much as the cultivators. Even Murfld and 
Ibrfthim, alarmed by the increasing decline of a^culture in the eastern Delta 
and consequent fall in revenue, took measures to restore some of the canals to 
service (Olivier, ii. 63). ♦ • 
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testimony to the extent to which the old economy was breakine 
down.* 

The principal crops raised both in Egypt and in Syria were as 
follows: for internal consumption: millet {dura), lentils, beans, 
maize, onions, and other root crops ; for consumption and export : 
wheat and rice; for fodder (chiefly in Egypt): barley, clover, 
fenugr^k, vetch; economic cultures: colza, lettuce, and sesame 
for their oils, flax, cotton, safflower, indigo, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
roses.* No figures are, of course, available of the absolute or 
relative acreage devoted to each, but it should be remember^fl 
that the greater part of the irrigated land in Egypt bore two crops 
annually, and a small proportion (from 15 to 25 per cent.) three 
crops.* Most of the economic cultures were peculiar to certain 
localities or districts. Indigo was grown, for example, in Upper 
Egypt and in the Beysan district of Palestine, and was introduced 
into Lower 'Irak only about the end of the century.'* Rose- 
cultivation for the perfume industry was confined to the Fayyilm.* 
Cotton, on the other hand, was grown almost everywhere, in 
Upper Egypt in the form of tree cotton {gossypium arfwrescens), 
elsewhere as an annual (gossypium herbaceum),^ while flax, though 
grown in most parts of Egypt, was little grown outside. 

The selection and rotation of crops was probably regulated by 
rigid custom, but this did not exclude the possibility of adaptation 
to changes in the market. The culture of flax, for example, was 
stimulated or depressed by the opening or closing of the export 
market, since it was most profitable when a proportion of the 
output was exported.’ The most remarkable example of change 
of culture in the Ottoman period was the introduction of tobacco 
into Syria during the seventeenth century. Although its cul- 

^ Cf. Cab. iv. 109/viii. 244: ‘The lands of Syria and Rumelia were filled with 
peasants from the villages of Egypt’ (confirmed, as regards the famine year 
1784-5, by Volney, i. 164); also ii. 83/iv. 129; Lancret, 247 (desertion of villages 
in the Fayyfim), 250. 

^ Girard, 515-50; Volney, i. 315-17; Russell, 16-17. In Mesopotamia and 
Trfllj: the same staples (wheat, rice, barley, millet, maize) were cultivated 
(Rousseau, 8, 56, 61, &c.) together with cotton, tobacco, sesame, and madder 
(ibid.; Olivier, ii. 444). Outside JEgypt natural pasturage replaced most of the 
fo<;^er crops. 

^ Girard, 499 sq., 558-65. 

* Olivier, ii. 444. The indigo plants in Upper Egypt lasted from two to five 
years. 

® Girard, 549-50, The bushes were renewed every five years, and produced 
about eight kanpdrs of rose-leaves per fedddn, 

^ The former were renewed every eight or ten years, and their average pro- 
duce when in full yield (in the third year) was 30® pounds per jeddditf whereas 
the annual cotton harvest yielded up to 240 pounds per fedddn (cf. on the cotton 
culture at LAdUpya, Olivier, ii, 283). Very little raw cotton was exported from 
Egypt, but a considerable amount from Syria ; cf. however Blumcnau, 1 34, where 
he speaks of Egyptian cotton as^’a profitable article of trade’. • 

’ Girard, 563. 
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tivation was hindered by religious and administrative opposition 
to begin with,* it rapidly established itself as a main culture 
in the region of Ladildya (Latakia), and as a subsidiary culture 
(with a much inferior product) in most other parts of Arab Asia 
and Egypt. Generally speaking, however, the poverty of the culti- 
vators restricted their choice to those crops which required the 
smallest outlay for seed and labour of cultivation, ^ and yielded the 
largest relative profits. The very careful computations made by 
Girard of costs of cultivation and profits of each crop grown in 
Egypt^ are exceedingly enlightening in this, as in many other 
respects. His figures establish the following as the crops which 
yielded the highest percentage of profit on outlay: clover 612 per 
cent. colza 500 per cent.; beans 353 per cent.; lentils 350 per 
cent.; tobacco 318 per cent.; fenugreek 304 per cent.; wheat 
285 per cent. ; onions 247 per cent. ; lettuce 208 per cent. ; barley 
203 per cent. ; lupins and vetches 193 per cent. On the other hand, 
none of these crops, with the exception of tobacco and onions,* 
yielded an absolute profit of more than fifteen dollars per fedddn, 
and barley, lentils, and lupins yielded only from five to six. 
Nothing can show more eloquently how pitifully small were the 
individual earnings of the cultivator, even under the most favour- 
able Egyptian conditions, and how narrow the margin of livelihood 
upon which tax-farmer, sarrdf, and Mamluk were speculating. 

It is, however, important to observe that the three most profitable 
economic cultures, which required also a certain organization of 
capital, namely sugar, indigo, and rice, were already at this time 
well represented in several districts, and even fairly flourishing in 
Egypt.* Small quantities of sugar-cane were, indeed, grown every- 


* A Sultanian decree published in 1040/1630 formally prohibited the practice 
of smoking tobacco, and Murdd IV in 1638 executed at Aleppo twenty persons 
suspected of smoking in private: Cazzi, iii. 280-1 ; cf. p. 291, below. For the 
tobacco culture at Lfidi^iya see Olivier, ii. 281-3; Russell, 17. 

* The labour of harvesting and threshing was usuallf^ paid for in kind, and 
therefore less onerous to the cultivator. 

2 Girard, 566-84 and 701-11. 

^ This yielded *two or three cuttings and was largely consumed as green 
fodder (G. 532-3^ hence its high profits. The percentages given above for 
clover, l^ans, lentils, wheat, and barley apply to naturally irrigated winter crdps 
{hayd^) only; the labour required for artificial irrigation under other conditions 
more than doubled the expense of cultivation. 

s And onions and tobacco were precisely those of the cultures in the abov e 
list which were least extensively grown because their relatively high cost of 
cultivation put them out of reach of the ordinary cultivator. 

^ According to Girard’s figures, the expenditure, produce, and profit respec- 
tively of these cultures over an area of ten fedddns were as follows: 

Sugar: 839 dollax^; 2,010 dollars; profit 1,171 dollars. 

Indigo (yearly averages): 961 „ ; 1,504 „ ; „ 543 

Rice (witbclovcr) 1,054 » ; ^, 4^1 » ; » 363 » 

Rice (with wheat):# 1,034 » ;*x,393 » ; 3*9 
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where, but only for sale as a raw sweetmeat.' Its cultivation for 
economic exploitation was confined to a small area in Upper 
Egypt* where it was conducted as a joint enterprise between a 
group of Mamliiks and manufacturers.* Indigo, with even heavier 
initial expenses, was grown not only by rich proprietors, but also 
by ‘^ociations oi feUdhs'.^ Unfortunately no further information 
is pven on this interesting and rather unexpected instance of 
agricultural co-operation. The rice plantations were on a much 
larger scale than either of the foregoing, and occupied a consider- 
able area in the regions of Rosetta and Damietta, and in Lower 
'Mk, with smaller plantations in Syria (HOleh). In the Mle 
Delta the operations of irrigation, cultivation, threshing and 
bleaching required a large outlay on oxen, machines, and labourers, 
the last named being engaged on annual wage-rates, not as day 
labourers. The culture of rice thus approached much more closscly 
than other branches to European farming methods, and the 
similarity was increased by the fact that the expenses involved by 
the upkeep of machinery, men, and animals were met by loans, on 
which interest was paid at lo per cent.'* In Tr&k on the other hand, 
the cultivation was carried on by the riverain tribes in the marshy 
regions of the two rivers and of the KSrun; little outlay was 
required, and there appears to be no reference to the existence of 
husking machines. 

The cultivation of fruit-trees and of fruit generally was of 
secondary importance in Egypt, except for the universal date- 
palm, and such fruits as melons. Only in the FayyOm were there 
extensive plantations.® In Syria, on the other hand, fruit was one 
of the principal cultivations : olives in the coastal areas and around 
NSblus,* lemons and oranges around Jaffa and Tripoli,’ vines (and 


* Girard, 547; Olivier, ii. 172, adds for the manufacture of syrup. ^Fhc 
cultivation of sugar-canes begun by some peasants in a marsh near Yabnl 
(Southern Palestine) about 1780, and brought to an end in the second year by 
extortionate taxation TVolney, ii. 206), was probably only for the same purpose. 

* Girard, 586; see below, p. 298, note 4. 

^ Girard, 545. In the summary reports of the proceedings of the Institut 
there is a reference to a Frenchman named Porte, who had engaged 
in the cultivation and manufacture of indigo before the# French expedition 
(^enwirs relative to Egypt, Lorfdon, 1800, p. 15). The Egyptian indigo was of 
excellent quality, but suffered from the very rough methods employed in its 
manufacture (cf. Girard and Olivier, ii. 170-1). 

* Girard, 521—5, 577 sqq. The average wage of the labourers in 1798 was five 

to six pataques per annum in addition to their food. Descriptions of the husking 
and blanching machinery, ibid.; M. Jollois, ‘Notice sur la Ville de Rosette, 
Description, ii. 2, p. 342 ; Atlas of Arts et Metiers, planche ix ; and in most of the 
works of travel. , 

* Girard, 552-3; Savary, i. 424-5. Of these, the vines were the most impor- 
tant, the grapes l^ing exported to Cairo. < ^ — 

^ Olivier (who was, however, personally acquainted only with Northern 
Syria) represents the olive cultures of Syria as languishing, ii. V 4 ”*S* , , - 

^ Cf. Russell, 29. The fruit gardens of Jaffa were completely destroyed by the 
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ako white mulberry for silk-rearing) in the Druse country, 
pistachios at Aleppo, and fruit of all kin^ at Damascus,! especially 
apricots, which were made into a kind of dried apricot paste, much 
appreciated by travellers and of which large quantities were used 
on the Pilgrimage and exported.^ The date-palms of Lower ''Ir^ 
have always been justly famed, and furnished almost the only 
natural product of the country which was exported in any quantity. 
The province of Bagdad, however, possessed also large plantations 
of citrus fruits.^ 

,^part from the rearing of camels, horses, and sheep by the 
Beduins,^ stockraising played a much smaller part than in Europe as 
a supplement to agriculture. Very little meat was consumed by the 
population, and that mostly in the towns.^ In the second place, the 
poverty of the felldhs limited to a minimum the number of animals 
employed for cultivation.^ Agricultural operations were carried 
out mainly by oxen (and in Lower Egypt and Trik by buffaloes’); 
for the transport of crops the cultivators hired camels from the 
Beduins, at the rate (in Egypt) of twenty-five to thirty paras per 
day.® For the conveyance of persons and small loads each peasant 
owned one or two asses, the price of each averaging ten to twelve 
dollars.* But this comparative absence of stock resulted in a 
serious deficiency of manure, especially in those parts where dung 
was valued as a fuel, and still further diminished the fertility of the 
soil. Egypt alone escaped these consequences owing to the 
natural fertilizing qualities of the Nile mud and by the use of 
nitrates derived from ruins and rubbish heaps.** Goats were 
raised in Upper Egypt for their milk and for making waterskins. 

Egyptian Mamliiks, particularly on their second invasion in i77S» when they cut 
down all the orchards, Volney, ii. 201 ; but by 1799 the ‘hois d’orangers’ at Jaffa 
was again large enough to cover the movements of the French troops. Agenda de 
Afa/ur (Paris, 1892), p. 13 1. 

* Volney, i. 316-17. Volney also speaks with particular admiration of the 
orchards in the Orontes valley, in which the trees were planted in quincunxes 
(ii. 54), but the olive-trees in this district were liable to damage by exceptional 
frosts (Olivier, ii. 295). 

^ It was (and is) called fCamar el~d!n or did el-faras (*horse-hide*) ; see 
Burton, i. 191. 

^ Olivier, ii. 443.* ^ Sec above, tp. 267. 

» The chief source of the meat supply of Cairo was the herds of half-wild 
buffalo which lived in the vast marsh to the east and south-east of Lake Burlus 
(Girard, 554). Elsewhere the principal supply came from the Bocks of the 
nomads. 

* Girard, 556. 

^ The prices of these rose from sixty dollars in the extreme south of Egypt to 
about double that amount in the Delta, and the average cost of forage (clover, 
dried clover, chopped straw and beans) for each animal was about ten paras per 
day: Girard, 553 -* 4 * 

^ Girard, 555. Wheeled vehicles were unknown in Egypt and 'Irfl^, and 
rarely seen in Syria (cf. Russell, 56). * Gerard, loc, dt* 

” For the aianur^ of ordinary (summer) crops in Egypt cf. Savary (Eng. 
tr, *), i. 74; Olivier, ti. 164. * 
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Large numbers of sheep were raised also in the Fayy<lm, there 
being an average of 800 sheep per village of two thousand 
In this province Ae sheep were shorn twice annually for the village 
weaving industries, a good fleece weighing four or five pounds. 
Elset^here in Egypt the sheep, which were mostly brown, were 
shorn only once, the fleece, weighing two to four pounds, being 
sold in the open market at forty to fifty paras the pound.* In all 
provinces pigeons played an important part in the village economy, 
both as food and for their manure, the latter selling at ninety to 
a hundred paras the ardebb^ and being used chiefly for date-palms, 
melons, and vines.^ Bees were kept for their honey and wax,^ a'fid 
hens in Egypt chiefly for the incubation industry.* 

* Girard, 555-6. 

* The ardebb varied slightly in different provinces, the standard ardfhh of 
Cairo measuring 184 litres or about half a bushel (Girard, 506). 

3 Girard, 552. 

* According to Olivier (ii. 178-9) bees were owned in Egypt exclusively by 
Copts, who began in the §a'id in the autumn and gradually moved dowii to the 
Delta, but owing to the heavy taxes latterly imposed by the Manilfiks, the 
industry was very greatly reduced. 

* Girard, 556-7; cf. below, p. 298. Elsewhere they were kept mainly for food. 
The kd^i of Aleppo, by an ‘ancient usage* was supplied with fowls by the 
villagers of Cebel Sim* An every three months, until this tax was abolished on 
the kddVs initiative in 1699: Gazzi, iii. 293. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CITY: INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


I. THE STRUCTURE OF THE CITY 

T he contrast which exists between the rural community and 
the city in every society was rarely more striking than in the 
medieval Islamic world. Here it was not merely a contrast between 
isalation and congregation, between the dispersed economy of the 
village and the concentrated economy of the town, between 
oppressed poverty and relative freedom and wealth, between 
producer and consumer. It was a contrast of civilizations. The 
medieval Moslem culture was above all an urban culture. While 
Isl&m but lightly touched the secular life of the country-side, it 
rebuilt and refashioned the cities from their foundations, and 
stamped them with aii individual impress which has persisted even 
to the present day. Between the Egyptian or Syrian city and its 
country districts there was little or no tie but the economic one' — 
indeed, the possibility of any stronger tie was all but ruled out by 
the contempt with which the townsman regarded the peasant — 
while the cities of widely distant countries shared a common 
culture, a common order of life, a common disposition of mind, 
and a sense of unity fostered by these joint possessions and tradi- 
tions, even when physical intercourse between them was relatively 
limited. There is a marked change of spiritual atmosphere in the 
cities ; though they share in the general decline of the eighteenth 
century, there is something of independence in the bearing of the 
townsmen, a conviction of their dignity as citizens of Islim, and 
a readiness to assert their rights, even Aough it might degenerate 
into mere rioting and mob demonstrations. This change of tone 
and of bearing struck even the European travellers in the eigh- 
teenth century, although they cannot explain whence it comes.* 

’ This all but complete dissociation is strongly reflected in Islamic literature, 
which is a literature 6f townsmen from beginning^o end. Even for the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries it is only from the works of European writers that it iff 
possible to gain an insight into the life of the agricultural communities. 

* Cf. Rousseau: 'En g^n^ral les habitans de Bagdad, bien loin d’etre de vils 
esclaves, sont fiers, entreprenans, actifs, et enclins k la mutinerie. Toutefois, 
dans la commerce ordinaire de la vie, on les trouve civils, spirituels, g^n^reux, et 
obligeans envers les Strangers* (Bagdad, p. 9). Volney regards it as simply due 
to maladministration: *Les artisans et les marchands, rassembl^s dans les villes, 
^chappent plus ais^ent, par leur foule, k la rapacity de ceux qui commandent. 
C^est-lk une des causes principales de la population des villes dans la Syrie, et 
m£me dans tbute la Turkic: tandis qu’en d’autres pays les villes sont en quelque 
sorte le regorgement des campa^es, Ik elles ne soqt que Teffet de leur d^serdon. 
Les paysans chass^ de leurs villages, viennent y chercher un refuge; et ils y 
trouvent la tranquillity, eft rndme I’aisance’ (ii.* a68). But he does not explain how 
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In spite of the existence of 3 sense of unity^ however, the 
Islamic city was not in any respect an organic unity. The social 
organization, as it had been built up under political and economic 
pressure, and reworked and vitalized by religious influences, was 
oneTif dislocated, self-contained and almost sell-governing groups, 
subject only to the overriding authority of the temporal and 
spiritual powers, represented by governors, police officers, and 
kMU. Its characteristic feature was the corporation (fd'i/a), whose 
social importance can hardly be overestimated. If religion was the 
cement of the Islamic structure, the corporations were the brinks 
of which it was built. Not only the artisans and merchants, but all 
who were engaged in any occupation were members of a recognized 
corporation, with regular statutes, chiefs, and tax assessments.' 
There were, for example, corporations of students and teachers, of 
domestic servants, of water-carriens — even, as we shall see, of 
beggars,* thieves, and prostitutes. 

The corporation served many purposes. It offered the means by 
which the humblest citizen could give expression to his social 
instincts, and be assured in return of his place in the social order. 
This was his field of citizenship, and if he was rarely called upon to 
play any part in outward political life, he was, on the other hand, 
little interfered with by his political governors, who respected in 
general the independence and the traditional usages of the corpora- 
tions. The social function of the corporations was enhanced (not 
in all, but in most, especially of the craft-corporations) by their 
religious affiliation, usually to one of the great religious orders.' 
The moral effect of this religious personality, as it were, was 
incalculable; it encouraged the qualities of honesty and sobriety 
which all observers agree in attributing to the Moslem artisan, and 
to it is probably due the remarkable tenacity of the corporations 


this economic miracle was operated. He is fully justified, however, in his next 
remarks on the care t^en by the pa^as and the administration to see that supplies 
were abundant in the cities and prices kept low. 

* The methods of taxing the corporations varied greatly, and will be dealt 
with in the appropriate contexts. Few were assessed directly for ndrt (c.g. the 
§eyf} of the brokers at Rosetta, Est^ve, 361); more usually they paid a fixed 
^nual contribution to the adnSinistrative officers from whom they dependt^. 
Thus in Egypt the pedlars and sellers of ironware formed, together with the 
strolling players (mufuibbezin)^ snake-charmers (fiuwdh), monkey-keepers (ktfda^ 
ttya), singing-girls (magdrd), jugglers (meld'ib), wrestlers {f^hdlewtn), danccni 

and troupes (awA), the ffurda corporation, which paid a tax ol the 
same name to the intendant of the *azeb^ocak (Estfcve, 360; Cabarti, ui. 2ZQ/vu. 
1 32). 

* In 1718 the corporation of beggars in Cairo gave Ibrfihim Bey a horse and 
saddlery to the value of 22,000 paras (Cab. i. los/i. 243). 

* See the following section. Cabarti regularly includes them 

term ^oftra *= lodge of dervtses. But the exact mechanism of this affiliation 
not yet been established; poSsibly the occupied a definite place in tne 
hierarchy of the order. • • * 
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over so many centuries. It supplied the moral and religious founda- 
tion for the discipline which was exercised by the craft-organiza- 
tion over its members ; and in spite of, or perhaps even because of, 
the differences in wealth and sometimes in condition between the 
members, it made for social solidarity and emphasized social duty. 

From ^e members’ point of view, the corporations maintained 
the standard of craftmanship, prevented underhand competition, 
and served the purposes of an insurance or friendly society. It is 
not to be denied, on the other hand, that they tended to stereotype 
the processes of industry and to imprison the workman in a narrow 
rut. But in a stationary civilization this must be accounted a minor 
drawback, and it was offset by the protection which they gave to 
the civil population as a whole” against the petty tyrannies and 
oppressions of the rulers and the military. 

From the rulers’ point of view, they maintained order and dis- 
cipline amongst the artisans and other elements of the city popula- 
tions, and provided a convenient means of administration and of 
bringing pressure to bear on them, through the feyhs. The latter 
(or Aeir kdhyds) represented the corporations in all their relations 
with the government, and not only distributed the tax-quotas of 
their members but were personally responsible for their payment.* 
The §eyh of each corporation was also administrator and arbitrator 
in its internal affairs, deciding disputes between the members, 
maintaining order, and punishing misdemeanours.* Complaints 
against any member of a corporation were addressed to the ^eyh, 
who rarely failed to obtain satisfaction from the offender, even in 
the criminal corporations.^ But he had far from autocratic powers, 
and if his exactions went beyond reasonable limits, or if for any 
reason the members of the corporation were dissatisfied with his 
administration, he was removed from office and another ^eyh, 
chosen by them, installed in his place.® Within the limits imposed 
by religion, tradition, and ‘usage’, therefore, the corporations were 
relatively free and autonomous, a fact which explains the (at first 
sight surprising) stability and adaptability to political circum- 
stances shown b^ industry in all Ishunic countries, though it was 
inevitably affected by general economib conditions and by loc%l 
measures. 

The physical organization of the city reflected this social consti- 

* Not, however, to the individual workman, who was never secure a^inst 
arbitrary police action or victimization, and could rareljr count on obtaining 
redress. 

* If any or all of the members were non-Moslems, the also collected the 
poll-tax (horde, properly cizya) due from each. 

3 Chabrol, 322; if. Cab. iii. 119/vii. 64. 

* Cf. Lane (Mod. Egypt,, chap, iv) on the corporation of thieves, and Bowring, 

117. • ^ 

» Chabrol, 323. In general the office of was hereditary in a given family* 
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tution.' Beneath the external unity of empla<»ment, represented 
by the city wall, and of function, represented by the main ilJfo or 
bazaars, the urban area was subdivided into a' large number of 
separate quarters, called hdra, each self-contained, with its own 
communal buildings (mosque, bath, market) and its own gates, by 
which it asserted and maintained its separate existence.* Each h&ra 
formed an administrative unity under its own feyh, and was 
inhabited by families between whom there existed some natural tie, 
either of origin, occupation, or religion, thus constituting a homo- 
geneous group.* Since the number of hdras was less than the 
number of separate corporations, it would appear that the hdfa- 
system was superimposed on the corporative system, but did not 
conflict with it, the of the h&ra having rather police (and, if 
necessary, military) functions. At Cairo there was a ‘chief feyft of 
the hdras’, who had a recognized position as leader and spokesman 
of the city population.^ At Damascus his place appears to have 
been taken by the ra’is, who was one of the principal religious 
dignitaries and exercised control over all the corporations.* The 
general responsibility for policing was shared by the market 
superintendent {muhtasib or emin ihtisdb, formerly a religious 
office, but now apparently held by a civil or military officer) and 
by an c^a or kdhyd of the local Janissaries, known as the ^ubofi or 
Wdlifi 

In spite of the division of the city population into close com- 
munities, occupational and domiciliary, and the frequent existence 


' See, for a recent comprehensive description of Cairo in the Ottoman period, 
M. Clerget, Le Catre, i. 178-87. 

* Cairo had fifty- three i^ras in the eighteenth centuiy : Jomard, Description . . . 
du Kaire, p. 661, where a brief description is given. For the hdras of Damascus, 
see J. Sauvaget, in Revue des Etudes Islamiques, 1934» 45^ » 

Kat Angelino, Colonial Policy ^ i. 78, in reference to this structure uses the 
phrase 'agglomeration of villages, quarters, and streets*, which probably repre- 
sents the process in the reverse order, so far as the cities of Western Asia are 
concerned. 


^ 'Ces esp^ces d’enclos sont habitus, soit par des ouvriers d*unc mtoe pro- 
fession, soit par des Strangers d*un mfime pays on d’une mfime religion, mais 
toujours par des hommes exer9ant aux mfimes conditions, ayant les monies 
droits aux privileges, et ainsi r^unis dans un mfime interfit’. Jomard, loc. cit.; 
cf. Sauvaget, p. 453. , 

* $eyb me^dyib el-hdrdt; Cab. iii. 53, 240^ jv. i74/vi- vii. 162; ix. 16; 

Bbwring, 121. From Cabarti's expressions it is evident that each of the 
sdks also had its feyb (presumably the feyb of the relevant corporation). 1 he 
non-Islamic communities were organized in under a keldr or ra tsj hut the 
term b^fP appears to have been synonymous with hdra (Lane, Moa. ag.i 
chap. xxv). TTiere is no reference to a chief feyb of the corporations at Cairo 
prior to the period of Me?mcd-*Ali. . , . ^ .. 

* Murftdi, i. 62 ; ii. 71 (the Hanefi mufti). In the early part of the nineteenth 
century the office of feyb el-nUfdyib or ta*U was hereditary in the 

e/-.^;rd/(Qoud 8 i, p. 10). Ra*ts at Jerusalem: MurAdi, m. 132; Nftblus. 
id. i. II. . X ^ . 

* Cab. i. 102; ii. 107/i. 237^ iv. 186, &c. ; Kdndn-ndma (Digeon), 249, 2 o, 

^^^eny, 39-40. See above, pp. 154-S. • * 
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of rival factions amongst them,> it would be a mistake to assume 
that there was no organization for common action. It is true that 
municipal institutions, in the strict sense, were lacking, and that 
any association of the general population in the government of the 
city would have been regarded with suspicion, if nothing morb, by 
the authorities. At the religious festivals, and on such public 
occasions as the accession of a Sultan,^ however, the corporations 
marched in procession ; and the citizens were liable to be called out 
en masse for the defence of the city in an emergency.^ Since they 
were armed,^ the rulers always went in fear of a popular rising, 
ancl the function of the police was as much (or more) to keep them 
under control as to preserve public order.® Nevertheless, arbitrary 
or tyrannical conduct on the part of the governors or their sub- 
ordinates was liable to provoke, and did in fact provoke, retaliatory 
action until justice was done on the offender.® The history of 
Syria, in particular, affords numerous examples of such concerted 
action by the citizens, and though rarer in Egypt, it was destined 
to play a decisive part at critical moments in the future course of 
Egyptian history. Besides this drastic method, another and more 
frequent form of objection was simple passive resistance. It was 
one thing for Pa^as and governors to issue an order, but if they 
wished it to be obeyed vigorous action and some exemplary 
punishments were generally required.’ Much of the apparent pas- 
sivity and immobility of the population is in fact to be put down 
to the natural instinct of self-preservation under arbitrary rule. 

As regards the population of the cities, all estimates have to be 
accepted with caution, and are often contradictory. In 1798 Cairo 
was reckoned to contain 263,000 inhabitants,* but it was still 
suffering from the effects of the famines and plagues of the 
previous fifteen years. Aleppo is credited by Olivier with 150,000,’ 

* e.g. at Ndblus: Joliffe, i. 48. For Cairo see above, p. 268, n. 6. 

^ e.g. Mich. Dam. 21, and the Mahmal festival at Cairo. 

^ IsmS'il Bey called up a levy of all the inhabitants o^ Cairo — feyhs, 
merchants, artisans, magribines, and “folk of the hdras ana bands’* * — to defend 
the city against Murdd and Ibr&him, but retained only the magribines and 
ocaklis (Cab. ii. 13/iii. 258); another levy on the approach of the French (iii. 
6-7/vi. I 3 -I 4 )- • 

^ Cab. iii. 240; iv. 223/vii. 162; ix. 126. It must be remembered that a large 
proportion of the artisan population belonged to the ocaks. The lower classes, 
however, had no weapons other than clubs. 

s Hence the violence shown by the police, remarked on by all travellers and 
residents; cf. Jomard, 725. 

* e.g. at Alexandria (Cab, ii. 93/iv. 150); at Cairo, ii. 189/v. 85-6; at Aleppo 
(Cazzi, iii. 293); and frequent risings in Syria a^inst governors, e.g. Murfdi, 
ii. 32 ; liaidar, i. 204, 205 ; Volney, ii. 16, 68 ; Olivier, ii. 335 (Urfa). It was more 
usual, however, to appeal to the religious leaders to intervene on their behalf 
with the authorities. 

’ Cf. Cab. i. I02“4; 178/i. 238-40; v. 67, and ch. x, i, below. 

• Jomard, 694 (cf. Chabrol, 8-10), plm 24,000 kt Biildk (Jomard, 748). 

• Olivier, ii. 301 ; Vdlney, ii. 50, estimates 100,000, but his figures are generally 
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Dainascus and Bs^dld with about 100,000 each,* and the coastal 
towns of Syria with 5,000 to 15,000 * Urfa, with 30,000 to 40,000, 
and Mosul, with some 65,000 inhabitants,^ were the only large 
towns in the interior ; the remainder were little more than large 
villa^.+ 

II. INDUSTRY 

Of all the social institutions of the Islamic East, that of industry 
remained, until well into the nineteenth century, the most faithful 
to its traditional organization and usages. Impoverished and de- 
based though their livelihood and products might be, by compft-i- 
son with the great industrial revivsd in the East during the tenth to 
the thirteenth centuries, the artisans of the eighteenth century 
preserved, with none but minor changes, the craft-guilds* and 
industrial processes of their medieval predecessors. 'I’he smaller 
village industries, where one or two craftsmen supplied local needs 
for pottery, wooden utensils, baked or unbaked bricks and coarse 
fabrics,® may be left out of account here, as forming rather an 
appendage to the structure of village life, the organization to 
which they belonged being that of the village, not of the craft. 
Similarly the weaving industries carried on in the tribes, mainly by 
women, important though their products might be in commerce,’ 
belong to the tribal organization. 

The citizen craft corporations (asndf) varied in the details of 
their organization from place to place, but all followed the same 
general system. Each consisted of masters, journeymen or master- 
apprentices, and ordinary apprentices, called in Turkish usta, 
kalfayOnd firak respectively, organized in a rigid hierarchy under 

lower than those of others. Gazzi, i. 33 1 , on the other hand, gives the impossible 
figure of 400,000, and asserts (iii. 301-2) that 87,000 perished in the famine of 
1759. Russell in 1753 computed the population at about 235,000. 

' Volney, ii. 15 1: 80,000 at Damascus; Rousseau, 9; Olivier, ii. 388. 

* Alexandria, 20,000; Olivier, ii. 7; Rosetta, formerly 25,000; Olivier, ii. 51. 
Ba$ra, on the contrary, is credited by Rousseau (p. 32) with 45,000 to 50,000, 
and Tripoli, in 1715, with 80,000 (Charles-Roux, Les Echelles, 8). 

■’ Olivier, ii. 328, 357. 

* Volney, ii. 172, 173, gives ‘not more than 2,000’ for Horn? and 4,000 for 

Hamflh — ^th figures probably, very greatly underestimattd — and 1 2,000 to 
14,000 for Jerusalem (ii. 179). ,, 

* The Ambic name was finf or fnifa, in contemporary sources generally 

td’ifa or kdr. The term ‘guild’ is not quite satisfactory as a translation of these 
terms, since the powers of the medieval guilds in Europe in controlling the 
industry were much wider than those of the Islamic corporations. 1 he study of 
these craft corporations has not progressed beyond the initial stages ; see the 
article ‘§inf’ in Enyc. of Islam (Massignon); Girard, 598 sqq. ; Bowring, 117: 
Clot Bey, ii. 300-2. . , 

See Girard, ‘Mdmoire sur I’Agriculture etc.’, 59*. 593, 594-5; and ct. 
Denon’s Travels (Eng. tr. i. 210), where the village artisans are described as the 
most abject class’. . „ 

’ Especially the carpets wovSn by the Tflrkmen women ui Northern Syria. 
Volney, L 360. Ct. above, p. 245. • * 
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a or head member. Every apprentice was obliged from the 
first to attach himself to some master, who would teach him the 
mystery of the craft and the traditions of the corporation, and who 
would vouch for him when he attained proficiency and was 
eligible for promotion. Only masters were permitted to open shops ; 
and the number of shops sanctioned for each guild was strictly 
limited. 

The privilege of owning a shop, or the authority to pursue any 
industrial or commercial calling, was called in Turkish gedikj 
The actual premises were never the property of the shopkeeper, 
bul were held by him on lease with an annual payment of rent. 
The gedik itself, however, was a form of property, capable of being 
pledged or sold (to a suitable purchaser), and passed on a master’s 
death to his heirs. A son could step into his father’s place, if he 
were properly qualified — that is, had attained the rank of master- 
apprentice in the same guild. Otherwise the gedik was sold by the 
heirs to another competent member. Fresh gediks could be ac- 
quired only by the payment of an advance to the Treasury, the 
applicant having to prove that he was in possession of the imple- 
ments required for carrying on his craft. Gediks were of two kinds, 
one allowing the holder to pursue his calling wherever he wished, 
the other attaching him to a definite place.* The transferable kind 
seems always to have been rare, however, and to have become 
rarer still as time went on, no doubt because of the government’s 
desire to maintain a firm control of the number of artisans operating 
in any quarter.^ 

The initiative allowed to members of guilds was, indeed, ex- 
tremely small. For their transactions were limited in other ways. 
In the first place, no commodity of any kind might be sold above 
the price periodically fixed by the government. In the second, no 
craftsman or merchant might make or sell an3rthing else than that 
sanctioned for his guild.^ And in the third, no changes of fashion 
were allowed — thus stringent orders were issived soon after the 
beginning of our period to the cobblers and shoe-sellers of Istanbul 
against the manufacture by the former, and the sale by the latter, 
* 

> Literally ‘breach*, hence privilege — said to be the Turkish equivalent of thV 
Arabic fare. The use of the word in this sense appears to have originated only 
about the year 1140 (1727-8), when it replaced the term *ustaUk* (Masteiahip). 
'Gedik' had until then been used to denote the custom by which trade imple- 
ments were h^ded over without payment to purchasers or inheritors of ustalik 
rights. Belediye^ i. 652-3, 658^^. Cf. Belin, La Propriiti Fondkre^ 264. The 
latter author was told by the historian Cevdet Pafa (about i860) that gediks, in 
the new sense, had then been in existence for from 150 to 200 years. 

* Called 'Havad' and 'Mustakarr' respectively. 

^ Belediye, L 659; Belin, op. cit. 266, 269. Havai gediks still existed, neverthe- 
less, into die nineteenth century. * 

♦ Belediye, tl 646. ,Dpcuments of 1039 (^,629-30) and 1074 (1663-4) cited. 
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of boots, shoes, and slippers with pointed toes,' 'against the 
ancient mode’.* 

In the matter of price-fixing— nerAs or, in the Arab provinces, 
tes'fr— the government’s aim was to defend the consumer. For the 
pricS fixed was one above which no wares might be sold. Vendors 
were at liberty to sell below it, if they chose; but this appears to 
have been uncommon. There seems to have been little or no 
competition between members of a guild, who had their shops all 
together in one str^t or quarter.^ The imposition of a nerh was 
directed rather against the abuse of its monopoly rights by the 
guild as a whole than against price raising by individuals. * 

Guilds had existed in Islam long before the foundation of the 
Ottoman Empire.* But in the latter they had developed princi- 
pally from the Society of Chivalry or Virtue,* as represented by 
the Aim of Anatolia, whom we have referred to in connexion with 
the army. For the Ottoman guilds, like the dervishes, had at first 
a forint, a “way” which was none other than that of this society \> 
and though most of them had become much ‘secularized’ by the 
eighteenth century, considerable vestiges of their former organiza- 
tion lingered on. Thus every guild still had as it were a patron 
‘saint’ ipir), often two. These were personages of religious lore, 
the major being generally a Hebrew patriarch, and the minor a 
Companion of the Prophet. Those of the first category were 
believed as a rule to be the inventors of the craft or trade carried 
on by the guild in question. Until late in the nineteenth century 
every Moslem shopkeeper continued to display in his booth a 
verse in which the name of his pir was mentioned.® 

Again, the promotion of apprentices was signalized by the per- 
formance of a binding ceremony of initiation,* which took place in 
the presence of all the officers and masters of the guild, similar to 
that whereby in the mystical orders a novice became a full-fledged 
dervish.'® The original ceremonies were extremely complicated," 


* *Sivri burufdu,* 

* Ibid. 650. Ircide to the Istanbul Kazisi dated 1222 (1807} 

^ A word of Persian origin, properly nerb- The institution of the nerh docs 
not derive from the $erif and ii^said to have been condemned by the Propjjfj' 
Nevertheless it dates from the early days of the Caliphate; cf. Poliak, in R.E.J. 
*936, 261. Belediye^ i. '394. For Kanuni Nerh see M.T.M. i. 505. 

^ Sec above, p. 279. ^ 

* Sec Encyclopaedia of Isldm, iv. art. *§inf by L. Massignon. They are 
thought to date from the III/IX century. Also von Kremer, Kulturgeschichte, 
ii. 186, and B. Lewis in Economic History Review, Nov. 1937, pp- 20‘'37* 

^ *FUtuwet* (Arabic, Futuwwa), See above, p. 59- i ■ . 

^ Belediye, i. 518, 537. Hence the masters were also called ehlt tank (Arabic 
M al^fartb)^ Cf. Thoming, Beitrige, 115-16. 

* Belediye, i. 518, 522-4; Thoming, 83, 84. 

•^Called m Turkisn *fed ba£lffnak\ Belediye, 8, 524. 

“ They ini^lved considerable study on the part of thc^Adidate, who was put 
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but with the relative ‘secularization* of the guilds they were simpli- 
fied** The term *pe§temallik\ used for the purchase money of a 
shop, is a relic of this initiation ceremony, the peftemal^ or towel, 
being the object with which the candidate was bound.^ And, if 
this was not the case with all, certain guilds, namely the Taitners, 
Cobblers, and Saddlers — the largest and most powerful — who 
also preserved the name 'ahV for their elders, continued to use 
the peftemal in the promotion of apprentices until quite recent 
times. 3 

In the eighteenth century the affairs of each guild were managed 
hy two officers, the Kdhyd^ or steward, and the Yi^it Bafi^ or 
Chief Fellow, together with a council of elders {ihtiydriye),^ 
formed by some or all of the masters. In earlier times the guild 
hierarchy had been headed by a number of other officers, including 
a $eyh as the principal and a Duaci^ or reciter of prayers.^ But 
even where, as in the case of the Barbers* guild, these officers 
were still appointed as late as the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, the Kdhyd and the Yi§it Baft now took precedence over 
them.® All the officers were originally elected by the guild elders 
from among their own numbers; and this procedure was still 
followed in the case of the Yi^it Bofty and often in that of the 
Kdhyd, But the latter post was in later times frequently given to 
retired officials, by way of providing them with a livelihood — a 
change due also partly to the fact that the Kdhyd was the repre- 
sentative of the guild in its dealings with the government, as well 
as the general manager of the guild’s internal business.^ Owing 
to this semi-official position, the Kdhyd was in some sense, even 
when he had risen from it, felt to be outside the body of the guild ; 
so the members, in turn, dealt with the Kdhyd through the Yi^it 
The word yi§it is another vestige of the Society of Virtue, 

through an examination. Also expressions, ordinarily unintelligible, were used 
and interpreted by the officer called naktb (see below, n, 7). Thorning, 107, 110. 

* The absence of the necessary officers is enough to prove this. 

* BelediyCy i. 518. In earlier times aprons, girdles and other objects were 
also used, see Thorning, 140 sq. and p. 293, below, 

3 Belediye, i. 537. 

^ A Turkish corruption of the Persian kat khuddy ‘master of the house’. 
Though thus pronounced, the word was spelt* kethuda in Turkish document^. 

® See below, p. 285. 

^ The use of the word iJ^tiyar to mean ‘old* in Turkish appears to have come 
from its application to these elders. As a chosen body they were called Ibtiydriyey 
from the Arabic Ibtiydty ‘choice*. BelediyCy i. 578; Thorning, 13 sq. 

^ Belediye, i. 560. Other officers were the nakiby who managed guild affairs on 
the Seyh^B behalf, and whose duties later devolved on the Kdbyd; and the (avuj^ 
whose duties as usher and doorkeeper were later assumed by the Yi^it B<^- 
Belediyey i. 561, 563, 565. For a discussion of the original officers see Thorning 
99 sq. D’Ohsson, Tableau G 4 niraly iv. 228, is aware only of the Kdhyd and 
Yi^t Bofi as guild officers. 

^ Beledfye, i. 563, 

^ Ibid. 564-9 — eighti^enth-century docuinents cited, 574. Ibid. 574- 
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whose members had been called /aid, a word meaning, in Arabic 
an honourable ^d generous man. Yi^it is its Turkish equivalent • 
the guild members were yi^its; and the yi^it-bofi was their head’ 
The relauve secularization of the guilds in the eighteenth cen- 
tury IS shown by the use of the word lonca^ commonly derived 
from the Italian loggia,^ for the masters’ place of meeting. In 
earlier times this had been described by various words used for 
centuries before the foundation of the Ottoman Empire to denote 
the habitat of SUfis.^ The change appears to have been made 
towards the end of the seventeenth century.^ But why this foreign 
word was adopted is not clear. Nor has the whole question of the 
‘secularization’ of the guilds been adequately explained. The 
author of the Mecellei Vmuru Belediye suggests two reasons for it, 
namely that the old ceremonies required a higher standard of edu- 
cation for their proper performance than was to be met with 
among artisans in later times, and that the membership side by 
side of Moslems and unbelievers in one guild necessitated the 
abandonment of specifically Moslem ceremonies by these bodies.'* 
But the disorganization in the seventeenth century of the medrese 
system of education, intended as it was for the training of divines, 
can scarcely have affected the artisan class ; and there is no indi- 
cation that as time went on non-Moslems came to form a larger 
element in the guilds than they had at first. It is true that rela- 
tions between Moslems and Dimmis in the guilds show a definite 
worsening from the seventeenth century onwards, as we shall see. 
But the remedy applied by the government was to segregate the 
parties within their guilds; and this measure could only have 
facilitated the performance of religious ceremonies by the Moslem 
section. Perhaps a partial explanation may be sought, on the other 
hand, in the custom that grew up at the same period, according 
to which artisans would affiliate themselves to the corps of the 
Janissaries. Actually the majority of the metropolitan artisans 
were so affiliated ift the eighteenth century;* whilst at the same 
time these artisans constituted the greater part of the Janissary 
corps.* For this attachment must have carried with it to some 
d^ree an adherence to Bekfafism. It may be, then, that the guilds 
no longer felt the need for an elaborate religious organization of 
their own. 

* Cf. B. Kerestedjian, Dictionnaire £tytnologique de la Langue Turque, a6, 317. 
But more probably it is the Spanish lonja, ‘exchange’, introduced by the Jewish 
refugees. 

* Viz. zaviye (Arabic, zdteiya) and bankdh (Persian). Later also Meyaan, 

Mayddn AU., Meyddn Odasi. See Thoming, 121, 220. a ■ 

’ Since Evliya ^elebi (d. 1679), who deals at great length with guild aiiairs, 
no mention of it. , , 

* Belediye, i. 575. * Ibid. 619. ^ 

* Seyyid MuftafA, NetdiciUvu^ddt,*m. 85-6; Cevdet Pafa, Tarto, 1. 90. 
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The religious practices of the guilds had in any case a heterodox 
tinge — their initiatory ceremonies for instance gave a pre-eminent 
position to the first three Imdtns of the §i'a;» and the saint, A^^i 
Evren, to whom the Tanners and the Saddlers — the strongest of 
all the guilds — were attached, was a focus of religious ideas of the 
same order as those connected with Had Bektof.^ 

Again, apart from Bektafism, the connexion between the der- 
vifes and the guilds, in so far as these were Moslem, remained 
close. In the first place the orders recruited their members chiefly 
from the artisan class.^ And in the second, many members of the 
Guilds were adherents of ‘Mellmism’, that school of secret virtue, 
of which there was a centre at Istanbul.^ It may therefore be that, 
though the guilds to some extent lost their character as centres of 
religious life, this implied no more than a reorientation of their 
members’ devotion. 

The members of the Society of Virtue had lived almost com- 
munistically, pooling their profits for their common advantage. 
And this principle survived among the later corporations in the 
maintenance of a common assistance fund,^ to which all members 
made a weekly or monthly contribution. This fund, which was 
controlled by the Kdhyd, the Yi§it Baft and the masters, was used 
partly for religious purposes — ^for example yearly readings at the 
mosque of Eyup in Ramazin, accompanied by a distribution of 
pildv to the public — and partly for the aid of guild members in 
case of illness or other distress. Again, if any member died indi- 
gent, his funeral expenses would be defrayed from this source. 
Finally, those members who were in temporary need of funds, 
particularly if they wished to extend their business, might borrow 
from the common fund at a rate of i per cent. 

The fund was further enlarged by special contributions. Thus 
masters who desired to advance apprentices or master-apprentices 
to a higher rank would contribute certain fixed sums towards the 
expenses involved in the ceremonies by which this advancement 
was accompanied.® Every few years, again, sometimes ten, some- 
times twenty, the guild would hold festivities, lasting for more 
than a week, it some delectable spot such as the KS^dhane.^ 
These entertainments were not only a pleasure but also a source 

’ Thoming, 6o-i, 8i, 85-6, 149; Belediye, i. 523; cf. Abdulbaki, Mtldmlik 
ve MeUhmler, 167-8. 

* Belediye, i. 548. Cf. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, 505, 
for observations on A^i Evren. For I^ad Bekta; see p. 64, above. 

’ Thoming, 74. 

* Belediye, i. 55a sq., see ch. xiii below. 

t Ta'dvun Sandiii. Cf. Cab. iii. 6; iv. 198/vi. 14 (erroneous); ix. 67. 

* SO huruf in the case of an ordinary, 300 kurus in that of a master-apprentice 
(date not speaiiied). 

t The ‘Sweet Wafti 9 of Europe’. « 
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of profit to^ the members, as they fulfilled the functions of a 
modem exhibition or advertising campaign. This applies as well 
to the participation of the guilds in the official rejoicings ordered 
by the sultans from time to time, generally on the occasion of the 
birth* or circumcision, of royal children. The guilds would then 
parade with their emblems, > and, as when they held their festivities, 
would, if theur craft were such as to make them acceptable, present 
the Sultan and the chief ministers with examples of their work. 
The expenses both of the festivities and of the parades were de- 
frayed by special levies on the members. The guilds also owi)pd 
common property in the way of ‘plate’ and cooking utensils. 
These were either bought, or received by way of a return gift 
from some Sultan, and were used on their days of festival.* 

The regulation of guild affairs by the government was in the 
hands of the kddt. Thus all orders from the Sultan or the Sublime 
Porte regarding the guilds of the capital were addressed to the 
Istanbul l^azisi. Originally the latter’s authority extended only 
to Istanbul proper, the ‘Three Towns’^ of Eyup, Calafa, and 
Uskudar having each its own k&di. But in guild matters it was 
found to be more practical for the Istanbul Kazisi to deal with 
the artisans and merchants of the whole area, chiefly because by 
far the greater munber were to be found in Istanbul itself. The 
matter was never definitely regularized, however; and except in 
cases regarding which special orders were issued, the other three 
conserved their respective jurisdictions.'^ The Istanbul 
Kazisi had also several deputies stationed in various quarters of 
the city, as well as other ‘ro-ving’ deputies to survey on his behalf 
the conduct of the guilds in matters of prices, weights, and mea- 
sures. The responsibility for this surveillance rested in principle 
with the kddi’, but in fact it was checked by no less than three 
other officials. Thus both the Grand Vezir and the Aga of the 
Janissaries would, like the kMi himself, make periodical rounds 
of the markets, accompanied by men with scales, to see that no 
shopkeeper was giving short weight; and a still closer and more 
regular watch was kept by the officer known as Muhtesib, or 
Impector, and his men.^ * 


' Cf. D’Ohsson, TtUiUau, iv. 410, 'Tout sont richen^t vHut, et chaque corps 
sipariment d la tite d’une espice de char de triompht dicori dtt symboUt, 
det inttrumens, et des productions mime de chaque art et de chaque mitier.’ 

* Belediye, i. S79“83. Cf. account published in Revue du Monde Mututman, 
ix. 171 sq. (1909). 

^ hUddi teldta. 

^ Belediye, i. 302-3 ; cf. D’Ohsson, Tableau Giniral, iv. 228. 

* This mtdtiplication was due to the feet that the Grand Vezir wm responsible 
for all governmental affairs, whether they were delegated to subordinate or 
not, and that the 4 #a of the Janissaries was reponsible for the general polaang 
^ Istanbul proper, with the exception of certain quarjm rounn the pauw*. 
BOedfye, i, 883. Though the word Mubtesib (Arabic, muhtassb), an inheritance 
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Throughout the Empire to all cities and towns that boasted a 
kddi, there was also appointed one of these inspectors.’ The 
Muhtesib was concerned, unlike the exclusively with the 

affairs of the guilds and with the collection of various dues on 
commodities and transactions.^ A special due was levied on all 
shopkeepers to furnish a salary for him and his men ; and, since 
one of the Inspector’s duties was to collect this revenue, it had 
come, like other revenue-collecting posts, to be farmed out by the 
year.3 In Istanbul the Inspector had under his command a force 
of thirty-one men, known as Kol 0 §lems.* 

The Inspector had authority to punish offending shopkeepers 
summarily, his office differing in principle from that of the k&di 
thereby, since the kddi was supposed to decree penalties only 
after hearing witnesses in his court.* It appears, however, that 
when the kddi made his rounds he dispensed with formalities no 
less than did the other officials — for the procedure of the Grand 
Vezir and the Yeniferi A^ast was similar to that of the Inspector. 

The punishment of offending guild members was greatly com- 
plicated by the enrolment of the greater number in the corps of 
the Janissaries. For an ancient kdndn laid it down that a Janissary 
might be punished only by his own officers; and this still held 
good, though the Janissary guildsmen were soldiers only in name. 
If one of them was brought to the kddi's court charged with some 
offence, therefore, the Mdi was obliged to hand him over to the 
Janissary officers. This enrolment also undermined the authority 
of the Kdhyds and elders to some extent. For by their original 
regulations they were empowered, without appeal to any higher 
authority, to suspend offending members from the pursuit of 
their cr^t.® The lightest offences, when dealt with by the other 
officers, were punished by beating. The culprit was forthwith 
bastinadoed in front of his shop. For more grievous misdemean- 
ours, and especially when they were committed not for the first 

from the early days of Islam, was also used in Ottoman official language, a more 
usual designation of this functionary was Ihtisdb AiasL Cf. M.T.M. ii. 504-6, 
KanutH Divard (^cfr^embe (for Vezir s rounds). 

‘ Belediye, i. 3^7. 

* This was an Ottoman peculiarity. Under the caliphate the Muhtasib ww 
a general censor of morals, charged with the promotion of good and the pre- 
vention of evil. See e.g. al-Mfiwardi, Al-Ahkdm al Sultdniya. 

* Belediye, i. 327-9. 

^ Fifteen of these men were called *Gedikli\ because they held their posts 
by virtue of a gedik, which like the gediks of shopkeepers was hereditary. In 
the event of a gediklVs dying without a son, the place was filled by the senior 
of the other sixteen men, who were called 'Miildztm*, The ntimber of Kol 
Oilans was increased during the eighteenth century to fifty-six. 

* Belediye, i. 309. 

^ A man so suspended was said to be ^yolsuz * — ^without a way. For mo^ 
serious offens^es, such as theft, the culprit mi)g:ht even be expelled from thr 
craft — Qoudsi, 32. •• • i 
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time, the penalty was imprisonment, with or without hard labour 
for two or three months, or indefinitely. Janissary and ordinary 
guUd members were supposed to be on the same footing in this 
respect, though they were confined in different prisons.' In cases 
where guildsmen were discovered selling badly or wrongly made 
goods, these were seized and destroyed as well.^ 

IVlost o£ the trades and handicrafts of the Hmpirc were carried 
on by Moslems and Dimmis alike. Certain guilds, however, were 
reserved to MosleiM only, for instance those of the druggists and 
house-painters; whilst about nine-tenths of the trade in foodstuffs 
was also kept in their hands. ^ In other trades Moslems tod 
Dimmis at first belonged to the guilds without distinction. Al- 
though Mehmed the Conqueror had formed the various categories 
of Dimmis into ‘nations’, self-governing in religious affairs, the 
Christian guilds already existing in Constantinople were merged 
in those of the victors. There seems to have been a strong resem- 
blance, as in so many Byzantine and Moslem institutions, between 
the guild-systems of the two communities. But one of these re- 
semblances lay in the religious character of both and it has yet 
to be discovered how the resulting obstacles to union were over- 
come. The mystical, comparatively latitudinarian nature of the 
'AhP cult may have made matters easier. In any case, united they 
were. From about the middle of the seventeenth century relations 
between the two sections grew less amicable, however. Though 
as usual, this development was not uniform throughout the whole 
range of guilds, the two classes then took to meeting in separate 
lodges ; and later the Dimmis acquired the right of electing their 
own Yi^it Bafts. Until much later the Kdhyds continued in all 
cases to be Moslem; but eventually this office as well was granted 
in some instances to non-Moslems.s And during the eighteenth 
century the Dimmis of some guilds appealed to the Dtvdn for 
permission to hold their periodical festivities apart. They com- 
plained that their JMoslem colleagues — who no doubt used their 
name of Janissary in this as in other matters to terrorize their 
victims — ^had sought to make them bear the whole cost.^ ^ 

A more fundamental division of the guilds than? this of religion 
vCas that between merchants and craftsmen.^ Thus it was not 
until the word gedtk had lost its connexion with the implements 


* Belediye^ i. 637—40. Janissaries were imprisoned in the Rumcli Hisar for 

slight, and at Kilidulbahir in the Dardanelles for grave, offences. Ordinary 
artisans were imprisoned at the Aga Kapisi jail. v r . r . 1 # 

* Sec JSeledtye, i. 639, for an order dated 1131 (1718-19) of the Istanbul 
ICitzisi for some copper vessels, on sale though uniit for use, to be mrown into 
the sea. Sometimes they were exposed outside the offender’s shop — Qoudsi, 32. 

* Ibid. 645. ♦ 'Thoming, 79. * Belediye, i. 57 ®» 574 » 577 » 

^ Ibid. s»4 sq. Eighteenth-century documents cit^. • j 

’ A great many of the craftsmeq, however, sold thtiF own producU, and 
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of a craft* that it might properly be used of merchant guilds. In 
their case, moreover, apprenticeship necessarily played a less im- 
portant part especially since the opportunities for skilful dealing 
were so much circumscribed by government control. But there 
were also guilds of persons outside both these categories. F6r on 
the one hand certain ^intellectual workers’, such as secretaries, 
physicians, panegyrists and even students, had each their corpora- 
tion with its patron, its officers, ceremonies, &c., so, on the other, 
did the farmers — at any rate those of the district round Istanbul.^ 
Indeed, even the pursuit of disreputable and criminal callings was 
organized in the same way ; so there were guilds of beggars, prosti- 
tutes, pickpockets, thieves, and other evil-doers. The criminal 
guilds had of course no Kdhyds recognized by the authorities, 
ffiough they paid taxes to the police, and some of them proudly 
acknowledged patron ‘saints’. ^ 

Hostility to governmental control was to be expected in the 
criminals; but in fact it was to some extent traditional in the 
guilds as a whole. For not only was it a revolutionary movement 
that had first brought guilds into being in Islam but the ^AhV 
organization, from which the Ottoman guilds were immediately 
descended, had had its heyday in the anarchy that followed the 
Mongol invasion of Asia Minor in the thirteenth century. One of 
its very aims at that time, indeed, was to organize opposition to 
all government agents ;5 and in the neighbourhood of Ankara and 
Sivas some groups of Ahis had even set up their own administra- 
tion.6 No doubt it was partly for this reason that the Ottoman 
authorities sought to maintain so tight a hold on all the activity of 
the guilds. Yet, even so, some of them maintained relics of their 
former independence in certain privileges. Thus both the Tanners 
and the Saddlers of the Capital had been able to exact an order 

‘retail* shopkeepers who carried on no craft themselves were not designated by 
the word for merchant, tdcir, which was reserved for certain large-scale dealers, 
particularly in morocco leather and oil. Belediye, i. 668^ 

* See above, p, 282. 

* Belediye, i. 500. 

3 Ibid. 501. Cf. Revue du Monde Musultnan, ix. 148. Criminal guilds were 
an inheritance from the pre-Ottoman world of Isldm — see Thoming, 21 1, and 
von Kremer, Kulturgeschichte^ ii. 187. Several of the great fairs dedicated $0 
derVtf saints in Egypt, notably those of Sidi*l-Bedawi at Tanta, were (even down 
to the middle of die nineteenth century) utilized as occasions of public display 
by the guilds of jugglers, prostitutes, &c. (cf. e.g. Denon, Travels, iii. 93 ^ 4 ’ 
Couvidou, V£gypte Contemporaine (c. 1870), 236-7; Cab. i. 230-1 ; iii. 39“'4®/^* 
178 ; vi. 84-5). The prostitutes paid an annual rent to the keepers of the shrine 
of Tanta, which rent was abolished (but only temporarily) by *Ali Bey (Cab. i. 
306/iii. 7-8). When a Pofa of Egypt in 1730 abolished the drinking-shops and 
prostitutes* booths in Cairn, he found it necessary to recompense the intendant 
of the police and his subordinates for their loss (id. i. 144/ii. 1). 

* That of the Carmathians. Cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. *§inf referred to 

above. ♦ * 

* See Ibn Batt^ltat if* a6i. * Belediyv, L 550. , 
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from Mehmed the Conqueror forbidding the police to enter their 
markets, which was regularly confirmed by his successors. Other 
quarters in Istanbul enjoyed a like privilege, namely the Egyptian 
Market, the Beztstdn,^ and the street of the linen-weavers. The 
Tarihers also, both of the capital and of Edirne, preserved another 
remarkable custom of the Society of Virtue. If any murderer or 
thief fell into their clutches, instead of delivering him up to the 
authorities, they would take him in hand themselves and train 
him till he could take his place among them as an honest artisan. 

The power of individual guilds in preserving such rights de- 
pended of course on their size: those of the Tanners and Saddlers 
happened to have an especially large membership, whereas others 
were comparatively small. Certain guilds engaged in cognate 
crafts and trades, however, gained in importance by being organ- 
ized in groups. Thus in Istanbul the cobblers, Moslem and pimmi, 
engaged in the making of various kinds of boots, shoes, and slip- 
pers, together with the vendors of these products, were so linked 
together, the Kdhyd of the shoemakers in the Great Market being 
the head of all the subsidiary guilds as well as of his own, with 
the right of entry to their lodges, where he would inspect wares 
for sale. Such groups of guilds would often acknowledge a patri- 
arch as their common patron, each having as its subsidiary patron 
a companion of the Prophet. How dependent the smaller guilds 
were upon Government support may be seen from the case of the 
tobacco-sellers. Tobacco smoking had been introduced into the 
Empire early in the seventeenth century, and was for a long time 
prohibited by the government. The then world of Lslam, how- 
ever, was one in which no innovations were provided for; the 
Gate of Interpretation was firmly shut; and no certain estimate 
of the standing of tobacco was obtainable. The doctors disagreed ; 
but the public welcomed the new pleasure with growing enthusi- 
asm ; the Divan was obliged to lift its ban ; and the trade developed. 
The tobacco sellers, however, though they might be privately 
organized, could obtain no redress against surreptitious sale by 
other tradesmen. It was not until 1725 that they procured the 
ypointment of a Kdhyd and were formally recogriized as a guild. 

The strict control of guild affairs exercised by the government 
was not, however, wholly directed to curbing their tendency to 
insubor^nation. It had another object in view, namely the pro- 
tection of the workers themselves. Thus it would sanction the 
creation of fresh gedtks for the opening of shops and workshops 
only when the demand for the commodities to be sold or produced 


Or Bezdzistdn, or Bedisten, literally ‘Cloth-hall’, the r«jpo»itoiy of P««out 
tnerchandiae, such as jewels atfd rich stuffs. Each was in charge/)! two Katfyat 
appointed by the government. — D’phsson, iv, 209. • • 
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in them justified such a measure ; and would seek to prevent un- 
employment in one place by prohibiting the importation of com» 
peting wares from another. It also guarded their interests by 
regulating the rents paid for gedik establishments, which were all 
either wakf or private property. Moreover, though the govern- 
ment dealt with the guilds in ail ordinary cases through their 
KShyds, and on its own behalf appointed the Muhtesib and his 
men to scrutinize their transactions, the guild elders were at 
perfect liberty to appeal to the kddt in his court, and frequently 
did so, for the redress of wrongs committed by both these officers. 

In the days of the Society of Virtue apprentices entering a guild 
were given two ‘fathers in the path’ and two ‘brothers in the path’, 
to supervise their training and conduct. The relationship between 
a master and his apprentice bore also a close resemblance to that 
of a dervif adept to his novice. A very strong sentiment of 
solidarity was thereby induced among the members of a guild, 
which, rather than the state or religion, became their focus of 
loyalty ; and this sentiment survived the process of secularization. 
The adherence of large numbers of artisans to the Janissaries must 
have divided their allegiance in some measure ; but their solidarity 
was fostered by the proximity of their shops. Moreover the severe 
restrictions imposed by the government on their operations made 
competition between them all but impossible, and gave their desire 
for gain a minimum of outlet. Their attitude is strikingly illus- 
trated by the custom that prevailed until the guilds fell into decay. 
Shopkeepers who had already made their first sale of the day 
would hand on a prospective purchaser till he came to one of their 
fellows that had not yet done so. In general, moreover, the level 
of honesty among the guildsmen was notably high, the Moslems 
here contrasting favourably with unbelievers in the opinion of 
European observers. 

In the Arabic provinces, so far as our scanty information goes, 
the industrial organization seems to have been bn the whole freer 
than it was in Istanbul.* Its pre-Ottoman basis had been relatively 
little affected by the peculiarly Turkish usages derived from the 
ahis^ here, as elSewhere, the Turkish gbvernors having been con- 
tent to leave old custom undisturbed. Hence the crafts were still 
administered each by its §eyh or keMr (whose office was nominally 
elective, but in practice often hereditary within a given family), 

* The corporations are referred to in almost all works relating to Egypt, &c., 
but usually without much detail, e.g. Lane, chap, iv; Clot-Bey, i. 33^ ; Bowring, 
1 17; Chabrol, 321-3 (and cf. 268); Jomard, 698-^. The only detailed source 
is Elia Qoudsi, ‘Notice sur les Corporations de Damas’, public par Carlo L^d- 
berg (in Arabic), in Actes du VIhne Congris des OrientalisteSf 2“® Partie (L«dcn, 
1885). On the craft corporations at Cairo see now also M. Clergct, Le Catre, 
ii. 130-7. • • • 
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assisted by a fdtoifj To a great extent the whole organization was 
hereditary, so much so, indeed, that certain specialized crafts were 
limited to a few families, or even to a single family * The functions 
of the defined as : to hold and preside at meetings of 

members of the craft, to keep the corporation together and to 
punish those guilty of acts to its prejudice, to find work for the 
artisans and assign masters to them, and to discuss with the 
authorities all matters connected with the corporation. The chief 
of these matters was the annual tax, imposed upon the members 
of the corporation collectively, which the feyh repartitioned 
amongst the members proportionately to their resources.^ • 
Down to the eighteenth century, the religious affiliations of the 
crafts remained intact. They were manifested outwardly at the 
public religious festivals, when each corporation paraded under 
its banner,^ but were naturally more intimate in private gatherings 
and ceremonies. In spite of their possibly heretical origins, the 
craft lodges in the Arab lands seem by now to have been (like 
el-Azhar) thoroughly orthodox, in the Sufi interpretation of the 
term at least. Here, as in Turkey, the principal ceremony was 
that of ‘binding’ (fedd) an apprentice on admission to the corpora- 
tion.s Although the details varied, the following is stated by 
Qoudsi to have been typical of the ceremonies at Damascus. .At 
a meeting of the craft, the candidate for admission was invested 
by the naMb (here the representative of the Chief ?eyh of the 
Corporations) with a shawl or girdle, in which three or more knots 
were tied, symbolic of the oaths of brotherhood to be taken and 
given. The knots were untied by the feyh of the craft, the fdtvif, 
and the candidate’s master, with appropriate formulae. One of 
the masters was then designated as his ‘craft-father’, and the new 
member took the oath of loyalty to the craft and made symbolic 
presents to the officers. The ceremony ended with religious reci- 
tations and prayers, and a simple festival given by him to all the 
members.^ Several candidates might be admitted at the same 


' The feylf was elected by agreement, never by majority vote. If the mantcn 
failed to agree, the {eyb el-mefdyilf appointed one of the candidates. T he election 
was followed by a ceremony of confirmation, at which thj }eyb took an oath 
(Qoudsi 13-14). The fdwtf alro was elected by the craft, an^J^cted as the 
feylf's agent and messenger, but had no judicial authority (id. 

{munddt) of the Cairo corporations (Cab. iv. 99/viii. 221) was probably the same 
officer. • f 1 

* e.g. the art of wall-painting in gilt was preserved at Damascus in one lamiiy 

(hence called el-Dahabi), and was lost about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century (el-Ma'lfif, p. 24) (see p. 294, n. 2). , 

’ The corporation of linen-weavers in the Fayyum, for example, was 
at 20,000 paras axmually (Girard 598); cf. also Jomard, 698. 

* See the descriptions in Lane’s Modem Egyptians, chap._ xxv. 

’ Although Girard says (p. 603) that there was no apprenticeship m the strict 
sense, the control exercised oVer learners was very strict ; cf. U^u ■ • 

‘ Cf. Lane’s description of the, ceremony of admission into certain ot the 
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time, and any member of the craft was at liberty to oppose 
the admission of a candidate by di8pla3ring a specimen of faulty 
work done by him. A second ceremony of ‘binding’ was held 
when an artisan was promoted to master, but it was less elaborate, 
the candidate simply promising to observe the usages of the craft.' 

Here, too, the non-Moslem members and corporations^ were 
placed in a somewhat anomalous position as a result of these 
religious associations.^ They were not, however, excluded from 
participating in the craft ceremonies and organization, and non- 
Moslem members of a mixed corporation were assigned Moslem 
‘craft-fathers’. On the other hand, their religious usages were 
respected, the Lord’s Prayer, for example, being substituted for 
the Moslem oaths on the admission of a Christian candidate.-* 

The number® and organization of the craft corporations gave 
them a considerable influence in political life ; and since the ^eyhs 
of corporations had the right of entry to the Pa^a in the time of 
Mehmed 'Ali,® it may safely be assumed that they possessed the 
same right in the eighteenth century, and exercised it upon 
occasion. 

Their influence upon the administration and conduct of the 
governors (as well as the mutinous character commonly attributed 
to their members) was enhanced in the Ottoman period by the 
merging of the Janissary and other local ocaks into the craft cor- 
porations. Parallel to the development which we have already 

crafts in Cairo (chap, xxvii ad fin.), and the diploma of admission into the 
corporation of bow-makers quoted by Cabarti (ii. 214-16/v. 136-9), which 
brings out very clearly the moral character of the rite. Qoudsi estimates the 
expense to the candidate at from forty to a hundred francs all told. 

' Qoudsi, 28. 

^ Such as the Christian corporations of masons and sculptors at Damascus 
and the Jewish slaughterers at Aleppo. The masons’ and builders* corporation 
at Aleppo was apparently composed of Moslems and Christians. The shoe- 
makers were divided into several craft sections; certain kinds of shoes were 
made by Moslems only, other kinds by Christians only, and some by both and 
by Jews as well, but they apparently formed a single co:^oration. Amongst 
other mixed corporations were those of scribes and calligraphers, jewellers, 
coppersmiths, and carpenters (see Cazzi, i. 10 1 sqq.; el-Ma*10f, 'Industries of 
Damascus’ m Journal of the Damascus Chamber of Commerce (in Arabic), 1922). 
One very cwous mixed corporation, whose eustence is characteristic of the 
tolerant social conaitions in the Moslem citi&, was that of the ‘bouffons,, 
farceurs and parasites’ at Damascus, with one Moslem and one Christian ^eyb* 
and a burlesque ceremony of admission (Qoudsi, 30). 

3 It is not unlikely that one of the objects underlying the formation of these 
religious affiliations in the first place (during the Middle Ages) was the peaceful 
conversion of the artisan class to the Islamic faith. 

^ Qoudsi, 29. 

* An exact enumeration is not yet possible ; Cabarti usually mentions 70 or 
72 corporations at Cairo, but in one passage (relating to 1814) seems to imply 
the existence of as many as 106 (iv, 198-200/ix. 67-72). .Bowring (in 
gives the number at Cairo as 164 (p. 117), but this figure is perhaps accounted 
for by monopolizations. In any case many of these were mercantile or other 
non-artisan corporations* ^ Bowring, 117. 
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traced in Istanbul itself,* the ocofo of Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo 
Bagdad, and the lesser cities had gradually filtered into the l^i 
crafts and in many cases controlled or even monopolized the cor- 
porations. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, it could be 
asse^d that the corporations of Cairo were composed mainly of 
soldiers and soldiers’ sons,* and although in practice these artisans 
(who were called by the Turkish name of yoUa^, Arabicized as 
Udd^^) were exempt from military service, their names were still 
inscribed on the registers of the ocah, they still enjoyed a share 
in the distributions made to the troops, and they retained a claim 
to the protection of their regiments.-* At Bagdad the population 
is said to have been ‘almost entirely composed of Janissaries, 
engaged in commerce and industry’.* The same feature is also 
attested in Syria^ and was particularly marked at Tripoli.’ 

Compared with their medieval antetypes, the industrial pro- 
ducts of Egypt and Western Asia at the end of the eighteenth 
century were on the whole primitive and coarse. For this regres- 
sion there were several causes. The general economic exhaustion 
of the Near East, caused by the wars and natural disasters of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, had been reinforced by the 
transference of the bulk of the Indian trade to the African sea- 
route in the sixteenth. The hereditary structure of industry made 
easy the transplanting of whole crafts, particularly the finer and 
more specialized crafts, the secrets of which were jealously guarded 
by a few families.* Apart from such administrative interference, 
it not infrequently happened that a craft limited to a single family 
died out, and occasionally a larger but still specialized craft was 
destroyed by a natural catastrophe.’ An insidious factor was the 


* See p. 182, above. 

* Cabarti, i. 37/i. 88; cf. Volney, i. 143: ‘Aujourd’hui Ics janiHsarieB, let 
azabs» et les cinq autres corps ne sont qu*un ramas d^artisans, dc j;;oqjat8 ct dc 
vagabonds qui gardent les portes de qui les paye* (an obvious exaggeration since 
‘les cinq autres corps* would include the MamlGks themselves). Similarly the 
Janissaries at Alexandria: Volney, i. 7. 


3 Cab. ii. 131, 13^ iii. 92, &c. ; see above, p. 59, n, i. 

+ Cf. the attempt of the kapudan pa§a Hasan to regulate this situation : Cab. 

135/iv. 260 (very loose). It was apparently the regular practice of Ottoman 
troops, on entering a city, that each soldier associated himself with a local 
member of his own craft, and assured him ‘protection* in refum for a half-share 
^n his profits, much to the indignation of the local artisans and tradesmen (Cab. 
ii. 1 16; iii. 89/iv. 209; vi. 169). * Rousseau, Bagdady ^ 9 * 

* ‘Ces pr^tendus soldats ne sont plus que des artisans ct dcs paysans aussi 

ignorans que les autres, mais beaucoup moins dociles. Lorsqu’un pacha commet 
des abus d*autorit^, ils sont toujours les premiers k lever r^tendard de la sedition 
(Volney, ii. 43). But it is difRcult to believe that the janissaries engaged in 
agriculture as well as industry. ^ Volney, ii. 68. 

* TimOr, for example, carried off large numbers of craftsmen from Dan^^ 
to his capital, Samarkand; and the transfer of the capital from 

involved some transplanting of industry, even if there is no truth in me sto^ 
that after, the capture of Cairo Selim removed a great rnany i have 

® Such as the great earthquake of 1759 i*^ Syria, w^i^h is suppose 
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growing competition of European goods — especially te^stile fabrics 
— ^with native products, owing to the preference which the wealthy 
and powerful families showed for the former.* But there can be 
little question that the main reasons were political and administra- 
tive — the lack of positive encouragement of industry, except by 
rare governors, the languishing economic conditions of the Near 
East as a whole under Ottoman rule, and the conservatism of the 
corporations and artisans,* supplemented by the exactions and 
peculations of Turkish and Mamluk governors and officials. On 
the other hand, the absorption of all the Arab lands in the same 
imperial structure, together with the lands on the northern coasts 
of the Mediterranean Sea, opened up new paths of economic 
intercourse, which stimulated industry; and it would not be sur- 
prising to find (if only reliable data were available) that what they 
had lost in the quality was offset by some considerable increase 
in the quantity of their manufactures. Nor were all the move- 
ments of industry in the one direction only ; in Syria at least, new 
crafts or sections of crafts were introduced during the Ottoman 
period either from other centres or to meet new needs.^ 

In general the industries of the Ottoman lands stood upon a 
sound economic basis, each area utilizing mainly the raw materials 
produced in it, and where necessary importing from the neighbour- 
ing regions what it required in exchange for its finished products. 
The provincial towns were engaged mainly in the working up of 
local products for consumption within their own districts, but in 
the principal cities and a few other centres the main industries 
were organized on a large scale for export. In most cases, it is 
clear that we have to do with corporations of small master- 
craftsmen, carrying on their trade as a house industry, although 
many may have had relatively large installations or establishments 
served by a number of journeymen and apprentices.^ The mention 
of weaving ‘factories* at Damietta and Rosetta^ also suggests a con- 
centration of looms under one roof and organized on capitalist lines.^ 

destroyed the ateliers of the makers of kd§dnt tiles at Damascus (al-Ma'luf, 
op. cit. 16-17), anc^ which ruined the town of Qa'albek (Volney, ii. 183). 

* Cf. Girard, 590. » 

* All observers comment on the routine character of industry, the works 
possessing a mechanical but unintelligent skill developed to *a kmd of instinct ’ 
(Denon’s Travels , i. 277), and completely ignorant of the principles of their 
art (Thornton, Turkey i. loi); cf. Volney, i. 174, ii. 285; Bowring, 57. 

^ e.g. importation of new tailoring crafts at Damascus by Ottoman pashas: 
al-Ma*l(if, p. 33 (perhaps — to judge by its Turkish name of aldca (‘striped’) — 
the important industry of manufacturing striped cotton and silk garments was 
one of these) ; an example of a new industry was that of making mouthpieces 
for water-pipes, at Aleppo. 

* Cf. Murddi, i. 167 (Seyyid Mabmikd al-Falftkasni). * Girard, 601-2^ 

* The daily wage of a weaver was from eighth paras upwards: Girard, 595» 

597. 605. • * 
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The leading industry in most centres was, as it has always been 
the manufacture of cotton, wool, and silk textiles. The spinning 
was usually done by women as a household occupation. Cotton 
stuffs were woven in all important centres in Tr5k, Syria, and 
Egyt>t. It was the principal industry at Sayda and Gaza,' and 
there were exteiaive cotton manufactures at Mahallct cl-Kebir, 
Beni Su6f, and in Upper Egypt. When local supplies of cotton 
ran short, it was imported by Cairene merchants from Syria.* 
Linen-weaving wm from time immemorial a staple industry in 
Egyp*» especially in the Delta, where every town of any size had 
several hundred looms. Their products, as well as the cdkrse 
linen packing-cloth of the Fayyum, had a steady market in Syria 
and Turkey.* Wool-weaving was carried on in the Fayyum and 
the Delta, the former specializing in white shawls (the weekly 
export of these to Cairo sometimes reached as many as two 
thousand shawls), the latter in woollen garments ;♦ also in Northern 
Syria and 'Irak.® Silk-weaving was carried on not only in Syria, 
but the raw silk was exported also to Egypt and worked up into 
a variety of articles in Cairo and the towns of the Delta, part of 
the produce being re-exported to Syria.* The silk-weaving indus- 
try supported also a number of auxiliary trades : dyeing (the rose 
dye of Cairo being especially noted), embroidery, and tassel- 
making,^ and the manufacture of gold and silver thread (at Cairo 
and Aleppo). The cotton and wool industries similarly gave em- 
ployment to large corporations of carders. In addition to textiles, 
the weaving industries included mat-making, generally carried on 
as a local industry, but specialized in a few places w'here mats of 
a superior quality were manufactured.* 


* Volney, ii. 99, 208; he estimates about five hundred looms in (iaza. 

^ Girard, 594—7, 601; about two thousand cotton weavers in M. el-Kebir, 
and five to six hundred at Beni Su€f. It is important to note that the cotton 
industry in Egypt was in a flourishing condition long before the period of 
Mehmed *Ali. Thornton (Turkey^, i. 67) cites ‘the silk, linen, and cotton stuffs 
of Cairo* among the- most highly skilled manufactures in the Ottoman do- 
minions. Cf. also Volney on the quality of the cotton fabrics of Damascus 

(ii. 155)* . , 

^ Girard, 597—600. The prepared flax was bought by the women in the 
markets, and the spun thread spld by them at four paras thd; skein. 

• Girard, 598-600: the Fay>^m industry was taxed at two paras per loom 
per week. ^ . 

* The data for Aleppo are taken mainly from Gazzi, i. loi sqq.; those Mating 

to ’ Irftl^ from Rousseau’s Description du Pachalik de Bagd/^. , . , 

^ Girard, 601-2; Olivier, ii. 9; Blumenau, 306. According to Jewish sources, 
most of the silk weavers at Cairo were Jews. ^ 

’ These were carried out at Aleppo mostly by women, according to t .azzi 
(loc. cit.), but at Cairo there was a corporation of silk cord and tassel -makers 
Ca^t^ddin: Cab. i. 350/iii. 89). • 

* e.g. in the FayyClm and at MenM in the Delta, the latter ^ ’ 

seven Wdred workmen. The reeds were supplied by the Gawftbit Arabs fr^ 
the Wftdi Natrfln, and the mits were exported to Cairo. Syria,* and lur y 
Girard, 604-5. 
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The manufacture of oil and oil products occupied several indus- 
tries. In Egypt, oil was manufactured in most towns for local 
consumption from the seed of lettuce, carthamus, colza, flax, or 
sesame, lettuce oil being also exported to Arabia from Upper 
Egypt. This manufacture was remarkable for requiring the most 
expensive machines used in Egypt, the price of an oil-press rising 
to four hundred dollars.^ In Syria the universal culture of the 
olive supplied the raw materials for an extensive soap-making 
industry, especially in Palestine and Aleppo, * where there was 
also a smaller candle-making industry. .Among the lesser indus- 
tries may be mentioned the distillation of rose-water in the 
Fayyum;3 the manufacture of loaf sugar and molasses in Upper 
Egypt the manufacture of sal-ammoniac, chiefly from refuse 
dumps, in Cairo and the Delta ;5 the production of salt by evapora- 
tion, and of saltpeter;^ and iron-smelting in the Lebanon.^ An 
important Egyptian industry, the incubation of chickens, was 
largely a monopoly of the provincial governors, who farmed out 
the incubators to intendants, that of Luxor, for example, at a rate 
of thirty dollars a month.® 

The minor and more specialized arts and crafts were confined 
to the principal cities. The wood and metal-working crafts were 
as strongly represented at Cairo, where practically all the raw 
materials had to be imported, as in the Syrian towns; but there 
was little demand for luxurious or artistic furniture, and these 


* Girard) 605-7. In general) the employment of machines was hindered not 
only by the cost of installation and working, but also because the labour of men 
and animals was less expensive, owing to the cheapness of living and low wages. 

* The soda was supplied by Beduin Arabs, who obtained it by burning the 
alkaline desert plants (Volney, ii. 196; Russell, 18). Alkali was even exported 
from Alexandria to Syria for this puipose (Savary, i. 44), but Alexandria itself 
maintained a number of soap factories with oil imported from Crete (Olivier, 
ii. 9). 

3 Girard, 609. 

^ At Far^dt and Ahmim ; an interesting case, since it was a joint enterprise 
between a group of Mamldks and manufacturers, the fdrmer supplying land, 
buildings, and materials, the latter the workmen, who received a daily wage of 
six paras: Girard, 586, 610-n. The average sale price of loaf sugar was ten 
dollars per kanfdr of 150 rofls; according to Jomard (716) the finest refined 
sugar *qui approclie de celui de Hambourg’ sdld at 60 paras the roth On the 
increased demand for Egyptian sugar in the nineties see Olivier, ii. 172. 

5 Girard, 611-13. The factory at Man?fira occupied thirty workmen, who 
were paid 2J dollars per month in addition to their food. Sal-ammoniac was 
one 01 the principal exports of Egypt, which at one time supplied the whole oi 
Europe; but Blumenau (p. 308) remarks that owing to its impurity it required 
a second sublimation at Marseilles. 

* Girard, 616-17. 

’ al-Ma*Klf, 13-14. A subsidiary of this was the manufacture of fire-arms. 
Volney describes the primitive methods used in founding the iron, and compares 
them with the/onte catedane of the Pyrenees (ii. 287). 

® Girard, 613-15. Eggs were bought at eight* to ten paras per hundred plu"; 
one-quarter or the ckiokens hatched; the workmen also were paid in chickens. 
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industries were everywhere in decay.' Syrian Christians and 
Armenians almost monopolized the profession of jeweller in all 
countries, the Jews having a special function in Egypt as brokers 
of the precious metals.^ Glass-making was a traditional industrv 
in Hebron, and was introduced from there into Damascus in the 
early Ottoman period.^ Each industry was concentrated in a 
special quarter of the town, or in a separate suk (bazaar), in accord- 
ance with the traditional corporative organization.* 

While fishing was everywhere engaged in, organized fisheries 
existed only on Lakes Burlus and Menzala in the Delta. 'I'he 
fishing rights on the former were farmed out for 3,300 dollars 
annually to a bey, who employed about four hundred fishermen. 
Additional men were engaged in the middle of spring for the 
catching and preparation of botargo.* The fishing on Lake Men- 
zala appears to have been carried on mainly by an association of 
fishermen, centred in the township of Matariya, who paid a boat 
tax to the Pofa. Such fish as were not sold fresh were sent to 
Damietta for curing and exported thence to Cairo and various 
parts of the Levant, chiefly for the use of the oriental Christians.*' 
Lastly, the large number of boats employed for all transport ser- 
vices on the Nile and its canals provided a valuable — indeed 
indispensable — occupation and source of income for the mass of 
those villagers who were engaged in agriculture during the winter 
only, and whose profits on their crops were swallowed up by the 
heavy taxation.’ A proportion of the population of the coastal 
towns also served as seamen in the coasting vessels.* 


III. COMMERCE 


Compared with the structure of agriculture and industry that 
of commerce was complex and multiform.’ The internal com- 


* The art of the coppersmiths alone was allowed by M. Girard to luve l»en 
asses avanci — Girard, 617-19. At Aleppo the coppersmiths were Christians 
for the most part; at Damascus they were (and are) Jews. 

* Samuel-Bemard, Morsnoies, p. 399; cf. fCdnUn-n&na, ap. Digeon, 376, and 
Cabarti, iv. aos/ix. 82. 

^ Volney, ii. 196; al-Ma'lGf, 34. . , «■ r 

* Rusaell, 6. A large number.of industries have been omitted, as calling lor 

ijo special remark: e.g. the making of garments, head-gear, and shoes; building 
and carpentry; rope-making. .. , , , . ■ u 

’ Prepared from the roe and milt of a grey mullet {mugtl cephalus) which 


The corporation of sellers 


spawns in these waters. 

/ Girard, 615-16; Savary (Eng. tr.*, i. 3*8, 334)- ---- 
of salted fish (/orfft) and botargo ibatdrib) was one of the lowest in 
corporations of Cairo (Cab. ii. 152 [not in trans.]). Nevertheless, there were 
several wealthy members, and it is related that one of them was robbed 
thousand dollars during the riots of 1815 (Cab. iv. 227/ix. i34)* 

’ Girard, 631. * Olivier, ii. 8. . j • -u. .i~adv 

* The fullest account of Egyptian commerce is e_ v„ 

frequently quoted monograph^by Girard, Descnptton.n.i, 
such sOrvey exists for Syria or 'Irak* Fo* European CoTnmerce see especially 
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merce of each region was conducted mainly through weekly 
markets in all towns and agricultural centres,* where the surplus 
produce of the district was exchanged for goods from the capital. 
At the latter similar weekly markets were held for the disposal of 
provincial imports,* while the main were alimented by the 
regular output of the regional industries. The wholesale trade and 
the larger operations of exportation and importation were carried 
out in the spacious Mns (called in Egypt toekdlas, and by the Franks 
okeb) with which the chief cities were abundantly provided.^ 
Internal and inter-regional commerce, though flourishing up to 
a point, was handicapped by several factors. The general poverty 
of the population and its declining standard of living made any 
prospect of expansion exceedingly remote, and tended also to 
stereotype the range and quantity of commercial exchanges. The 
backwardness of means of communication and transport,'^ and 
the constant insecurity of travellers from highwaymen and robbers* 
resulted not only in heavy personal losses but in a general slowing 
down of the tempo of commerce. Merchants preferred to wait 
until a large caravan was ready to travel in company, for the sake 
of the security offered by numbers.* The neglect of the governors 
to prevent the silting up of canals and harbours, and the formation 
of dangerous shoals at the mouths of the Nile,’ was probably 
more harmful to commerce than the taxes on wekdla^ and the 

P, Masson, Histoire du Commerce franfois dans le Levant au XVII* si^cle (Paris, 
1896); Histoire . , . au XVIII* sihcle (Paris, 1911). 

* Supplemented by annual or semi-annual fairs, the most famous being the 
two fairs of Sidi Ahmad el-Bedawi at Tanta at the spring equinox and summer 
solstice. Interchange of produce between Beduins and settled population at 
local markets — Girard, 622-3 ; Pococke, ii. 144. 

* Girard, 626. It is not quite clear, however, to what extent merchants acted 
as middlemen between producer and artisan, or the larger producers marketed 
their produce directly. 

* Jomard {Description du Kaire, 727) asserts that, reckoning in all the smaller 
private establishments, the number of wekdlas at Cairo probably reached i ,200 
to 1,300. Lane (chap, xiv) estimates about two hundred yi Cairo. For the bdns 
at $aydd, see Olivier, ii. 226. 

^ In Egypt and ‘Irflh there were no roads to speak of; all commiuiications 
were by water, often involving trans-shipment. On the other hand, this allowed 
the carriage of goqds in bulk, whereas in Syri^ camel-transport was the only 
available means, wagons being unknown (cf. Vokicy, ii. 271). «* 

* For the piracy practised by ‘certain villages* on Nile craft see Girard, 628; 
Savary (Eng. tr,*, i. 74) ; brigandage on the Tigris and Euphrates, Rousseau, 52. 
On the insecurity of the roads in Palestine: Volney, ii. 199; Mur&di, iv. 228; 
between Aleppo and the coast: Volney, ii. 56; Olivier, ii. 296-7; 30i~*J 
*Ird^: Rousseau, 90, 94. Cf. also Masson^, ii. 284-6. On the main roads posts 
of guards {baffdrs) were established ; but their activities were often confined to 
exacting sums of money from travellers; df. Olivier, ii. 294. 

® Hence the prominence given in the Ambic soiu-ces to the action of governors 
who restored order and made the roads safe; e.g. *Ali Bey: Haidar, i. 7 o» 77 
Mu];^ammad Pa$a al-*A^ — ^Murddi, iv. zoi. 

’ Savary, i. ^s, 53-;5, 310; the harbours of L&ditfiiya and Beyrfit — ^Volney, n, 
69* 78; Olivier, ii. 270. • * Est^ve, 361.* 
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levying of market dues. Export and import duties, however, in 
the hands of unscrupulous agents and in times of political dis- 
turbance, were a crushing burden.* How far the activities of 
hdoslem merchants were hindered by the lack of organized banking 
facilities is difficult to estimate. Although the Islamic law, as is 
well known, forbids usury in any shape or form, and is conse- 
quently opp^ed to the charging and taking of interest on loans, 
the prohibition was by no means universally observed. There 
were several methods by which the law could be evaded,* and 
those whose consciences would not allow them to do so could 
always have recourse to the Jews or Copts. Girard mention?, in 
connexion with the rice plantations, that to take interest over 
10 per cent, was regarded as usurious, and elsewhere that the 
regularity of commercial relations between Egypt and the Barbary 
States allowed merchants to trade either for cash or on credit for 
one year, the interest in the latter case varying between 7 and 1 2 
per cent.3 The same principle presumably applied also to com- 
mercial relations with Syria and Turkey. There is enough evi- 
dence in the Arabic sources to confirm that the placing out of 
money at interest was by no means uncommon amongst Moslems.'* 
But even this provision of credit did not offset for the Moslem 
merchant the advantages which his European competitor reaped 
from his more flexible banking system, although it was due rather 
to the special privileges which (as will be seen later) were enjoyed 
by the latter and their proteges that they began to supplant the 
Moslem merchants to an increasing extent in the eighteenth 
century. 

On the other hand, the respect for the rites and usages of Isl3m, 
which the Ottoman government was always careful to show, 
actively favoured the most remarkable and extensive of the com- 
mercial operations in Moslem society. When even the lesser 
annual fairs held under the patronage of a noted saint were free 
of duty,* few Otteftnan governors would venture to place obstacles 
in the way of the pilgrim to the Holy Cities. The connexion 
between the Pilgrimage to Mecca and petty commerce has always 
J)een very close in Islam. Practically all pilgrim? chaffered their 
way to and from the Htj^. Starting out with the merchandise 
of their native countries, they sold most of these on the journey 
and with the proceeds they purchased at Mecca the spices, pearls, 
and coffee of Arabia and the muslins, shawls, and pepper imported 


' See below, pp. 311-ia and ch. vii. 

* Desemtions in Chabrol, 261 sqq. 

♦ ?rSbi?ti; 121; and the fortune of two thousand purses (fifty 

million paras) left by Mubai&mad Qorbaci ‘the usurer^ (d. it 38 /*/*S- “>• '• 
* 37 /i- 3*5-16). * Girastf, 627. 
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from India, and disposed of these on their way home.' Both 
Egypt and Syria profited greatly from this trade. The goods of 
pilgrims were allowed to enter Egypt not only free of duty, but 
widiout inspection by tlie customs authorities,^ whether they 
came by land caravan, or, as the majority of pilgrims even from 
the Barbary States now did, by sea.^ The importance of the 
Barbary trade to Egypt is shown by the action of the Sultan of 
Morocco, who in 1746, in consequence of the molestation of the 
pilgrims by the Egyptian amtr al~hacc, wrote a letter to the ’ulema 
of Egypt reproaching them for permitting these acts of impiety, 
and refused to allow the Moroccan caravan to join the Pilgrimage 
of that year; in the meantime, the offending amir was put to 
death.* Syria, and especially Damascus, profited still more, the 
Syrian caravan being the premier caravan in size and importance. 
The furnishing of the multitudes of pilgrims with the quantities 
of provisions required for a three months’ journey to and from 
Mecca, and of thousands of them with means of transport and 
camping materials, was, indeed, the foundation of the economic 
prosperity of Damascus during the Ottoman period.* 'Irak also 
shared in this traffic,^ though to a much smaller extent; but it 
found compensation in the arrival of large numbers of Persian 
pilgrims, alive and dead, to visit the $i'i shrines of Najaf, Kerbela, 
and KSzimeyn, and a lesser but persistent, stream of Sunni pil- 
grims, especially from India, to the tombs of Abu Hanifa and 
'Abd el-^adir el-Gilani at Bagdad. 

The organization of the mercantile communities in the eigh- 
teenth century is somewhat obscure, and the very sparse informa- 
tion available suggests that in both Egypt and Syria it was by no 
means so rigid as that of the artisans. Whether this applied also 
in earlier centuries, or whether the mercantile system, the most 
sensitive part of the Islamic social structure, was already feeling 
the approaching storm, is, with our present knowledge, difficult 
to say. Several corporations of retail merchants are mentioned in 
the sources,’ and as the merchants of each commodity were 

* Cf. Volney, ij. 154. SUleym&n’s kdnUn-ndma, however, protests ener- 

getically against this *abu8e', and orders that the customary duties should 
exacted from all merchandise and slaves for sale imported by pilgrims of every 
rank — Digeon, 227. * Girard, 642; Estfeve, 348. 

^ Generally via Leghorn (Girard, 643). It is noteworthy that in medieval 
times duty was generally levied upon dbe goods of pilgrims passing through 
Egypt, even under a ruler of such scrupulous orthodoxy as Saladin; see Ibn 
Jubair 239-40 (paraphrased in Carra de Vaux, Les Penseurs de V Islam, ii. 89-90* 

^ Cabaiti, i. 174/ii. 77-9. 

* Cf. Sauvaget in Revue des Rtudes Islatmques, 1934, pp. 469-70. 

^ Cf. Rousseau, 119 (re-exports from Arabia). 

’ e.g. tobacco-sellers and soap-sellers (Cab. iii. 107-8/vi. 207), cloth-sellers 
(ii, 224/v. 153)^ coffee and spice merchants an<f grain merchants (ii. 151-2/''* 
S-7)- 
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usually grouped together in the markets, the organization by sUks, 
each with its feyh^ was probably identical with the corporative 
organization. We have no knowledge, however, of admission 
ceremonies into these corporations, corresponding to those in the 
artis&n guilds, and they may have been merely administrative 
groupings. The head of the mercantile community, usually the 
wealthiest of the merchants, was known in Cairo as the 
bandar :;^ his duties were 'to exercise authority over all the mer- 
chants, artisans, and retail dealers in their disputes and internal 
regulations*.^ A similar office existed in Damascus, and it is re- 
corded that during a riot in 1793 the governor ordered him toT[)ut 
a stop to it, whereupon he 'separated the combatants*.^ 

The merchants, though by no means exempt from avanias and 
extortions, formed a wealthy and respected section of Moslem 
society.5 Together with the secretaries and a section of the *ulemd 
they constituted a real middle-class, and were often able to bring 
pressure to bear on the administration. The principal merchants 
were reckoned amongst the a'ydn or ‘notables* of their city, and 
several merchant families, even in the eighteenth century, acquired 
immense fortunes and intermarried with the Beys and aristocratic 
military and feyhly houses.^ The founder of the §ara*ibi family 
in Cairo, Muhammad el-Dada (d. 1724), left 1,480 purses in gold 
and a vast amount of movable and immovable property, including 
a fleet of three vessels in the Red Sea.^ The Safarcalani family at 
Damascus built and endowed several mosques.® Such merchant 
houses naturally maintained branches or agencies in other cities,^ 


* Cab. iv. 250/ix. 182. There are also references to corporations of traders 
in specific sul^s — iv. 199/ix. 69: tucedr el-Gurtya, tucedr (fdn el-ffaHH, tucedr 
el-Hamzdud (the last named probably being Greeks). 

* The term does not occur in Cabarti prior to the appointment of Seyyid 
Muhammad el-Mal>rOk^ in 1813 — iv. 176/ix. 90; but it is found in the Thousand 
and One Nights (the text of which dates from the eighteenth century), see Lane’s 
translation, ii. 361, and the duties of the office are confirmed by Jomard’s 
statement (p. 724) that his father, Seyyid Al^mad el-Mal^rfik* ‘preside un tribunal 
de commerce*. 

^ Cabarti, loc, cit. The extension of his authority over the artisans may have 
been an innovation by Melpned *Ali. 

^ Mich. Dam. 7; he is here called eUMuiakaddim beyna^^l-tuccdr (‘premier 
anerchant*). 

* Various reasons may be assigned for this: the absence of a real feudal 
system, the connexions formed between the merchants jmd the feybs and "ulen^, 
the influence they acquired by their wealth, the association of commerce with 
the Pilgrimage, and (probably not the least important) the fact that, since 
Muhammad himself had been a merchant, commerce was always regarded in 
Isldxn as an honourable occupation. 

^ c.g. Cabarti, ii. 221 /v. 148. For the aydn see above, p. i9»- 
’ Cab. i. 87/i. *03; cf. ako i. 176, ao4/ii- 80-1, lUS- wealthy Cairene 

femilies (of Magribine origin): i. 375; “• at8-i9/iii. 14*: • ,1, 

» Murtdi, i. 15-16. 'Umar el-S. (d. 1700) left 65.000 piaatrea in cath in 
addition to goods, buildings, &nd landed estates (ib. iii. io7)* * 

• e.g. Cfib^ family of ^eppo — Murftdi, iv. 13 1* 
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and in view of the dangers of the road were sometimes xmder the 
necessity of engaging armed retainers.' It was not uncommon for 
feyUy families to engage in trade and to make considerable profits,* 
although in some cases, particularly among the strict Ijanbali 
school, they preferred ‘honest’ trade to the holding of posts paid 
out of revenues acquired by means of doubtful legality, in the eyes 
of the Canon Law.J 

From Syria Egypt imported large quantities of silk yam^ and 
other raw materials as required for its textile factories (cotton, 
gall-nuts, dye), indigo, sesame seed, a considerable range of Syrian 
textiles, soap, olive oil, dried apricots and figs, and tobacco. These 
goods were mainly transported by sea from the Syrian ports to 
Damietta either on Greek or Turkish vessels or European coasting- 
vessels. Small caravans were occasionally convoyed by the Arabs 
of Sinai from Palestine.* They carried in return mainly food- 
stuffs : rice, beans, lentils, and wheat, if required ; some manufac- 
tured linen and silk fabrics, indigo, sal-ammoniac, sugar, hides, 
and mother-of-pearl shells,^ and a small proportion of Sudanese 
products. The average profits made either way were from lo to 
30 per cent.7 From the European provinces of Turkey and 
Smyrna the chief imports were textiles, dried fruits, furs, tar, 
wood, and arms, in return for rice, wheat, dates, sugar, saffron, 
skins, woven fabrics, cotton and linen yarn, senna, coffee, and 
Indian and Sudanese products, including slaves.® 

For the local trade between Syria and Turkey and 'Irak no 
detailed figures are available. The principal local exports were, 
as before, textiles, silk, gall-nuts, tobacco, indigo, and dried fruits. 
Aleppo was the centre of an extensive trade in pistachio nuts,'' 
and one of the principal markets of white slaves from the Cau- 
casian regions.'" 'Irik exported few of its local products, except 
the dates of Basra, the lading of its caravans coming almost en- 
tirely from India, Persia, and Arabia (pearls, coffee, and spices)." 

^ See Rousseau's account of *£bn Rezk’ at Ba$ra (p. 45). 

* Murddi, i, 175, 250. ^ Murdd!, i. 68. 

+ About diree thousand bales of 135 lb. weight, mainly from Tripoli and 
BeyrOt. On the poor quality of the silk of Tripoli see Volney, ii. 67. 

* Girard, 644-7 Volney, i. 177. There was also a regular contraband traffi<i^ 
via Lake Menztla—Girard, 649. 

^ 100,000 to 200,000, together with 200,000 ddm->palm nuts and 25 tons of a 
grain called bezrebdi, all used for making chaplets, &c., for Christian pilgrims. 
According to Volney (ii. 181-2) this was the principal industry of both Moslems 
and Christians at Jerusalem. Large quantities were also exported from Jeru- 
salem to Turkey and the Mediterranean countries, and the convent of Terra 
Santa ^one was reputed to gain 50,000 piastres a year from this trade. 

^ Girard, 647^9 • 

* Chabrol, loc. cit.; Volney, i. 177, 

^ Volney, ii. 49-50, 155; Olivier, ii. 308. It is evident that Damascus and 
Southern Syria^traded chiefly with Egypt, Aleppo with Turkey and Trd^. 

10 Gazzi, i. 148. • • ” Rousseau, ,xo, 44, 
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Internal conunerce, however, formed only a relatively small 
proportion of commercial relations in the Ottoman Empire. Se- 
verely though Egypt and the other Arab lands had suffered from 
the transference of the main Indian trade to the Cape route, their 
geographical position still conferred upon them immense natural 
advantages as centres of the entrepot trade between Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. The main points of convergence of the trade-routes 
were Cairo and Aleppo, with a secondary centre at Bagdad. Cairo 
possessed a monopoly of the caravan trade with the Eastern Sudan 
and (except for such commodities as were exported by the pilgrim 
caravans through Damascus and 'Irak) of that with the Aroian 
provinces on the Red Sea. Aleppo* was the gateway of the trade 
route to Bagdad, which served as the main channel for commercial 
relations with Persia and the Persian Gulf. But these relations in 
themselves would have had little importance had it not been for 
the outer termini of the chain: Europe, Persia, and India. 'I'he 
produce of Egypt and Syria entered into all these transactions in 
very unequal proportions — a fact which the sequel will show to 
have had serious, and in the end disastrous, consequences for the 
structure of internal commerce as well. Even in internal com- 
merce, by the end of the eighteenth century, a very large, possibly 
the greater, proportion of local produce in Egypt was exchanged 
for European goods, such as cheap ironmongery and glass, and 
to a lesser extent for Indian stuffs.^ The preponderating, and in- 
deed indispensable, place which they held in the entrepot trade 
will be appreciated best from a brief survey of the principal 

exchanges. , . , . , 

The annual caravans from Darfur and Sennar, which brouglit 
ivory, tamarind, hides, tiger-skins, gum, cassia, ostrich feathery 
gold dust, and natron, as well as negro slaves,^ took back with 
them little of Egyptian manufacture except cotton goo<k and 
other textiles. The great bulk of their purchases were of Indian 
or European origin: silks, muslins, shawls, glass-ware, mirrors, 
razors, files and other metal goods,-* guns and gunpowder, and a 


■ It is significant that all the vast st.ll to be ^ 

the Ottoman period. See generally J. Sauvaget, 

^nd for relations between Aleppo and the mtenor 

de Syrie (Paris, 1928), Annexe VII. Detailed accounte of the routes gi 

in cL-istina Phelps Grant, The Syrian Desert (London, 19^). exooru in 
» Girard, 626, 628. See also the lists of Egyptian imports and exporu in 

see Girard, 629-40. The Darffir caravan brought 

thousand slaves (over four-fifths of them female), those from SennSr a tew 

hundreds in the year. , ^ i .. .. rvf Vf«etian Klass, 4,ooo 

♦ The Dftrfar caravan. of glais-warc 

packages of razors and i ,000 4 >f files, the Sennar ca ^ 5 V 

and 18,000 mirrors. * 


X 
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variety of materials for ornaments and cosmetics. In return for 
the oil, honey, butter, tarbushes, morocco slippers, and woollen 
shawls and cloaks imported from the Barbary States, Egypt ex- 
ported a much larger volume of goods, the major portion con- 
sisting of linen and cotton stuffs.* The remainder, except for 
some sal-ammoniac and occasionally dried rose leaves, was made 
up of coffee and spices from India and Arabia. The Moroccan 
land caravan took about equal quantities of Syrian and Egyptian 
textiles.2 

The maritime commerce between the Red Sea ports of Suez 
andiKusayr and the Arabian ports of Yanbu' and Jedda was still 
fairly extensive. The import trade at Kusayr consisted almost 
exclusively of coffee from the Yemen via Jedda, some ten or 
twenty vessels arriving each month that of Suez, in addition to 
coffee, gum, incense, and other South Arabian products was sup- 
plemented by the muslins and other Indian fabrics brought to 
Arabia by the pilgrims from the East, and by a small trade with 
Jedda by Arab and Malay vessels.-* Goods landed at Kusayr were 
transported on hired camels to Kena and thence by river to Cairo, 
those landed at Suez were conveyed to Cairo by four Arab tribes 
for a hire of ninety paras per camel.® In return, Egypt exported 
to Arabia forty to fifty thousand ardebbs of wheat, beans, and 
lentils, as well as oil, sugar, safflower, and linen fabrics through 
ICusayr, and from Suez considerable quantities of European 
goods : Venetian glass-ware and coral, cochineal, saffron, iron, lead, 
copper, paper, gilt and silvered thread, to a total value well ex- 
ceeding a quarter of a million dollars.^ 

At the other extreme, Basra and Bagdad imported an extensive 

* Ten to twelve shiploads annually to Tunis, three or four to Algiers, and 
two or three to Tripoli, each carrying from 150 to 400 bales of woven fabrics, 
a small quantity being of Syrian manufacture. The bale of ordinary linen and 
cotton stuffs contained three to four hundred pieces, valued at from 60 to 200 
paras the piece (Girard, 642). 

* Girard, 641-4. Volney (i. 76) estimates the Barbary caravan at 3,000-4,000 
camels. 

5 These vessels were open sailing-ships (‘dhows'), built mostly in India, and 
of 70 to 80 tons burthen, the largest being of 90 tons. There was also at the end 
of the century a shipyard at Jedda, the materials being supplied by the English 
from India. The cost of a dhow was 4,000-5,000 piastres (Girard, 655). THfe 
harbour at Ku$ayr was a shallow open roadstead, and vessels were unloaded by 
porters in the sea. 

* Girard, 650-7. A large proportion of Indian goods, however, came over- 
land with the pilgrim caravan, since they were allowed in duty-free, whereas at 
Kusayr they paid an import duty of 10 per cent. In 1798 the value of Indian 
imports by caravan still amounted to between 250,000 and 300,000 dollars, and 
twenty-five years earlier was much greater. 

* A sum of twenty-three piastres per camel was paid as protection-money to 
the ‘Ababda Arabs, through whose ranges the route to Kusayr ran, and an 
additional import duty of 3t piastres per hundr^weight was levied at ^Lenft. 

* Girard, 6S8-61. ^ ^ 
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variety of products from India, Persia, and Arabia, mostly for 
transport to Aleppo and Damascus, which were paid for almost 
entirely by European goods and coin, except for the local produce 
of dates and tobacco.' 

The European trade itself reveals a similar tendency. The 
principal imports into Egypt were heavy fabrics and satins, paper, 
glass-ware, metals and ironmongery, arms, spices, and wood;* into 
Syria, woollens, dyes, sugar. West Indian coffee, paper, metals 
and ironmongery, and luxury articles.* In return, Egypt exported 
a small proportion of its native products (principally safflower, 
sal-ammoniac, senna, natron, hides, and some linen and cotton 
fabrics),^ the remainder consisting of re-exports from Arabia 
(coffee, incense, gum, and drugs) and from the Sudan (ivojy, gum, 
tamarind, ostrich plumes). From Aleppo, the exports included 
re-exports from Persia and Arabia as well as gall-nuts and copper, 
but Southern Syria offered nothing but its own raw materials, 
chiefly cotton and silk.* 

It is obvious from this survey that the external commerce of the 
Arab countries was of little benefit to them, and in so far as the 
imports consisted of manufactured articles and luxury goods for 
the rich, while the exports consisted of raw and unworked mate- 
rials, it was directly injurious to their industry and to their eco- 
nomic wellbeing.® In addition to this, it placed a strain upon their 


• Rousseau, 44-S. 1 19-20. The principal imports were: From India and the 

Archipelago— indigo, shawls, silks and cottons, s^ccs, and sugar; from 1 eiaia— 

silk wools, lambskins, pipe stems, shawls, saffron, tob««=°> 

fabrics dried fruits, carpets, metals, and various drugs; fronri Arabia— coffee, 

^rls, ’incense, myrrh, dmgs. The European goods exported !" 

woollens, satins, galloons, jewell^, coral, gold 

» Details in Girard. 662-78. These were brought to Egypt almost exciwiyeiy 

on vessels from Venice, Trieste, Leghorn, and P^th^ swiceS 

than French and Italian origin utilizing the most convenient of these services 
(e g. metals and ironmongery from the Empire through Voticc. ^ngh^ 
anl g”nUl merchandise through Leghorn, English a^ Swedii* 

Dutch spices via Marseilles). In the nineties 

annually from these ports to Alexandria (6-7 ^om Venice, .2-15 fmm Leghorn, 
and about 20 from Marseilles, ®Eip8 of 200-.^o ton* ^ f 

> Mainly by French vessels (s®* ,Charles-Roi«, EctefmandJ^ort^^^ 

Chamber of Commerce at Mareeilles, XhoS’ Ther^ww also 

English and other goods r^ched ,Ale«ndretta from 
a large number of French vewels enga^d m c^ttge m me 
Girard, 675), and a few EngUsh vessels * V fl^and TOtton thread. The 

♦ Leghorn, however, took •“tge quantities of fl stringent regu- 

export of whMt by European merohants was «“b,e«ed to such stnnge gu 

lations as to be practically prohibited !„ /i„ -jj ). cf. Volney, ii. 

» Report of Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles (loc. cit.j, ci 

270; Charles-Roux, 7-8. . . marchandUes de I’lnde et du 

* ‘Si Ton considire qu une grwde P®*^'® deg marchandises 

d’Europe ct de T 
en objets de luxe < 
en retour 8ont» 
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monetary equilibrium, which was probably one of the chief factors 
in the steady depreciation of the silver currency during the cen- 
tury.* On the one hand the local currency was struck in insufficient 
quantities to meet the needs of this commerce, and every year a 
large amount of currency was exported to the Levant from France 
and Italy .2 On the other hand the Indian and Arabian trade caused 
a ruinous drain of gold and silver from Egypt, Syria, and 'Irak 
alike, since few of their own products were taken in exchange, 
and what of the balance was not met by European wares was taken 
out in coin.3 And to make matters worse, both Arabs and Indians 
were unwilling to accept any silver other than the Imperial (or 
Hungarian) thaler, known as AbA Taka or ‘pataque’.^ 

The economic disadvantages to Egypt and Syria of the Euro- 
pean and Eastern trade might have been offset to some extent, 
materially if Egyptian and Moslem Syrians merchants had taken 
a large share in it, intellectually if intercourse with European mer- 
chants had broadened the outlook of even small sections of Moslem 
society, and dispelled some of the ignorance of the world that was 
so strikingly characteristic of it at this time. But neither condition 
was fulfilled, and it would not be altogether unreasonable to see 
in this double deficiency the prime cause of the violent dislocation 
of Moslem society in the following century. 

The European trade was entirely in the hands of Christians 
(European and Levantine) and Jews. The French Levant Com- 
pany dealt exclusively with French business houses and Levantine 
proteges in the ichelles of Egypt and Syria. The Venetian cargoes 
were addressed (at the end of the century) to four Venetian and 
four Jewish firms at Alexandria and Cairo. The Tuscan trade was 
maintained not only by the few Italian (other than Austrian) mer- 
chants in Egypt and Syria, but even more by Jewish merchants at 
Leghorn, who acted as agents for European exporters of all 


tout ce commerce s ’execute sans qu*il y en r^sulte beaucoup d*a vantages pour 
la richesse de Tfigypte et le bien-fitre de la nation’: Volney, i. 178; cf. for Syria 
ii. 281. The same sentiment is expressed by the French ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, Choiseul-Goffier, in a letter to Montmorin (January 25th, 1788): 
‘Si les Turcs sont les plus incommodes allies . . . ils doivent aussi fitre consid^res 
comme une des ridhes colonies de la France’ (quoted in Masson, ii. 279). ^ 

> See below. Chap. vii. 

* It seems impossible to obtain any accurate computation of the amount 
involved. Even the figures of official French reports differ widely: cf. Masson, 
ii. 506-8. The figure given in the Report of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Marseilles {ppud Volney, ii. 347-9), namely, one million francs per annum to 
Syria and Egypt alone, is probably the best average. But the Hungarian and 
Spanish currency was imported mainly from the Italian ports, so that the grand 
total may be three or four times that amount. Cf. also Girard, 662 sqq.: 
Chabrol, 285. 

^ Cf. Chabrol, 287; Denon’s Travels^ ii. 227; Rousseau, 45; Olivier, ii. 452. 

^ Masson, ii..507. • 

^ The significance (tf^the religious qualification will appear below. 
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nationalities and were in correspondence with Christian merchants 
at Damascus and Aleppo.* 1 he greater part of the commerce 
with the Barbary States also was carried on via Leghorn or by 
French vessels on cabotage. The Sudanese and Arabian trade 
(apart from the Pilgrimage caravan) was in the hands of Arab 
merchants from these countries.* The commerce between Aleppo 
and Bagdad was conducted mainly by Armenians,^ that between 
Iran and 'Irak by Persian merchants domiciled at Bagdad r* that 
of the Persian Gulf was monopolized by Arabs and English 
Nor was even the internal and inter-regional commerce a preserve 
of the Moslem merchants. Although the greater part of the 
freight carried in the European coasting-vessels belonged to 
Turkish merchants, * a proportion — difficult to estimate at the be- 
ginning of the century, but steadily growing as it advanced- of 
the local trade of Egypt, Syria, and 'I'urkey was in the hands of 
Christian Syrians, Greeks, Jews, and Armenians.’ So long as all 
were fellow subjects of the Ottoman Empire with their Moslem 
competitors, little harm was done, but before the century was out, 
these confessional differences began to assume grave signiHcancc. 

The main cause of these developments is to be sought, not in 
any deep-laid scheme of foreign merchants or governments, but 
in the exclusiveness of Moslem society. The oriental non-Moslems 
had, as will be seen, recognized social functions and a correspond- 
ing status, but the Franks were relegated to the margins. In spite 
of their privileges they were subject to numerous legal restric- 
tions,* which were, however, probably less prohibitive of inter- 
course with the Moslems than was the reserve which the latter 
maintained, for all their outward courtesy. It was not the same in 
all cities ; Aleppo, for example, was distinguished for the tolerance 


* See generally Masson, Girard, Wood, and Charles- Roux, 48-9, 184. 

* Girard, 651-2. 

’ Olivier, ii. 306; Charles- Roux, aoa. 

■* Rousseau, 10: ‘pour la plupart des gens instruits, probes, sinc^res ct doues 
de routes les qualit^s essentielles aux n^gocians Strangers’. 


* Rousseau, 37. ^ • 

* *L#a caravane ou cabotage cotier, est vine branchc d Industrie prccieuse en 
pCe que, devenant les voituriers des Turks et de leurs marchandises, nous 

retirons sans aucun risque le salaire et Tentretien de nos bfttimens et de nos 
matelots. ... On estime k cent cinquante voiles les caravaneurs qui partenl soit 
de Marseille, soit d*Agde, des Martigues, de la Ciotat ou d Antil>e8; ils sont 
exp^di^s pour deux ans; en supposant qu’il en rentre cent par an jvee chacun 
20,000 francs de profit, c*est un total de 2,000,000 : Report of Marseilles 
Chamber of Commerce, Volney, ii. 258; cf. Olivier, 11. 6. In 1798 Oirard 
(p* 67s) estimated about 100 French vessels on cabotage in the Levant. 

’ On the other hand, it is totally false to represent them as practically monopo- 
lizing the internal commerce, as Volney does (11. 277 ) - 

» Volney, I. 196, calls it ^une detention habituelle , and 
refers to the situation of the merchants after i777 matters wtre li e 
an earlier period; cf. Masson and.Charles-Roux, 33 * • 
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of its inhabitants,' Damascus for their intolerance, > while Cairo 
occupied an intermediate position. This situation had the two 
serious results already indicated. Since the Frank merchants had 
need of local agents, interpreters, and foumisseurs, they had no 
alternative but to make use of those sections of the populittion 
which were ready to associate with them. In Egypt these were 
mainly Jews, until the middle of the century;' in Syria, mainly 
Christians of the coastal regions, especially the Melkites (Uniate 
Greeks), together with Armenians in Aleppo. In spite of the 
efforts of the European merchants, especially in the French 
Scheiles, to restrict these ‘proteges’ to their role of agents, many 
of them, having once gained a footing in the European trade, 
developed it on their own account.^ In this they were aided 
by their assimilation to the nationality of their protectors, by virtue 
of the usages in force under the Capitulations, whereby the Am- 
bassadors at Constantinople were empowered to grant berdts or 
patents of protection issued by the Porte to a number of selected 
persons in their service. 

In the latter half of the century, the commercial activities of the 
Syrian Christians and the Armenians in particular were intensified 
and extended, both in external and internal trade. Two factors 
contributed to this development. One was the abuse of the ambas- 
sadors’ privilege to grant berdts. ‘Twenty years or so ago’, writes 
Volney in 1785, ‘they were given to understand that it was more 
lucrative to sell them. The present price is from five to six thou- 
sand livres.’* And since each ambassador had fifty berdts placed 
at his disposal, and the gift was renewed on each fresh appoint- 
ment, it is not surprising that the number of such proteges, 
assimilated to French, Austrian, Swedish, British, and other 
European nationalities, and sharing the same consular jurisdiction, 
mounted rapidly. The extent of the abuse may be gathered from 
the report that in 1793 the Pa^a of Aleppo complained to the Porte 
that the number of consular ‘dragomans’ in Aleppo amounted to 
about fifteen hundred, all exempted from taxation and engaged in 
commerce. A special commissioner was sent from Istanbul to 
make investigation, with the result that all but six were deprived^ 

’ Cf. Volney, ii. 51; *Les habitants musulmans ou chr^tiens passent avec 
raison pour Ics plus civilises de toute la Turkie’; Masson, ii. a86; Olivier, ii. 
3x3. But the latter singles out the population of Bagdad as more polished, 
educated, active, and tolerant than that of any other city: ii. 388. 

3 Cf. Volney, ii. 151. 

* The Copts being engaged in land revenue operations, and little given to 
trade. 

♦ See Masson, ii. 167-8, on the contradictory policy of the French authorities 
towards the 'Strangers protdg^* — ‘Juifs, Arm^niens ou autres, tous commer- 
9ant8 habiles, pou scrupuleux et envahisseurs*. • 

» Volney, ii. ayS; cf.^Wood, Levant Company, 135. 
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of their berats (real or fictitious), and, in spite of their offers of 
bribes, were sent to Istanbul for punishment.' 

By assumlation to a European nationality, former Ottoman 
subjects gained a twofold advantege. In the first place they gained 
the protection of the consuls of the European states, and of the 
means of redress which the consuls were frequently able to employ, 
against the interminable extortions and ovanias which the caprice 
and greed of customs officers and of governors inflicted upon all 
branches of trade,* and which were often transformed by repetition 
into regular duties. Not that they escaped entirely, any more than 
their European protectors, from these exactions, but at least they 
fared better than Ottoman subjects, whose only protection and 
resource were the law-courts ; and though the law-courts might 
deal more or less satisfactorily with ordinary civil and commercial 
suits, they were powerless against the arbitrary tyrannies of the 
later Mamluk Beys, Pofos of the type of Ahmad CezzSr, and 
their agents.* In the second place, they became entitled to the 
privileges granted to European merchants under the Capitula- 
tions, and more especially to the lower range of duties upon their 
imports and exports.^ By this means they were enabled to under- 
cut their competitors of Ottoman nationality and to acquire 
towards the end of the century a quasi-monopoly of the wholesale 
trade within the Empire.® 

The second factor which contributed to the concentration o^ 
the Egyptian and Syrian trade in particular in the hands of Syrian 
Christians was their sudden (and as yet unexplained) ousting of 
the Jews from the posts in the financial administration which they 
had hitherto held in Egypt and Southern Syria, about the ’sixties 
of the century.® Their capture of the Egyptian customs’ gave 
them control of one of the key positions in commerce, and with 
the well-known tendency in each of the non-Moslem minority 
groups to favour their fellow sectaries, the number of Syrian 


' Gazzt, iii. 311. , 

* On the onjaniaSf *les vers rongeurs du commerce du l>evftnt , Hec'Cnarlcs- 

Roux, Les Schelles, 53-4, 183-4, and on the ‘customary gifts’ to officials, ibid. 
51—2. # 

• * Ginud, 649; cf. also 662: ‘[Leur commerce] supportoit par celk seul toutes 

lea redevances qu'il plaisoit k l’autorit< de lui faire tubir,^ et ces redcvances 
impos^es par le caprice n’avoient des homes que celles de I’avidit^ des cxacteurs . 

* See Chap. vii. r u ^ 

* Cf. Volney’s remark that almost all the commerce of Syria was in the Iwda 
of Franks, Greeks, and Armenians, and formerly also of Jews. But 1 « 

no better explanation of this situation than that the government finds 
lucrative to sell to foreigners the rights and the industry of the Moslems (ii- 

277). 

* See below, Chap. vii. ^ 

’ 'Alt Bey gave the farm of the customs m Egypt to a Syrian, Ha^# Fahr. 
and it will be recalled that af the same time the all-po^rful ™ ^ 

al-*Omar in Southern Syria was a. Syrian Melkite (sec above, p. Z 23 h 
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Christian traders in Egypt began to increase rapidly from that 
moment.' Another, and perhaps unexpected, result of their suc- 
cess was that they (or some of them) utilized their offices and 
influence to create difficulties for the European merchants, and it 
is even asserted that it was the Christian traders who instig^ed 
several of the avanias to which the French colony was subjected.* 

On the other hand, the European merchants were beginning, 
by the last decades of the century, to seek a greater share in the 
profitable eastern and intermediate stages of the entrepdt trade. 
Since 1780 the East India Company had' acquired a preponderat- 
ing position in the Persian Gulf, and was represented by a protege 
at Bagdfld .3 Even before this, it had penetrated into the Red Sea 
as far as Jedda, where some three or four vessels a year discharged 
Indian stuffs and shipbuilding material, and in all probability 
utilized the money received for these to purchase coffee at Mokha.'* 
They were prohibited by the Ottoman government from sailing 
to the north of Jedda, but during the short reign of 'Ali Bey an 
attempt was made to reopen the Suez route to English commerce, 
upon the advice of an enterprising Italian merchant. Carlo Ros- 
setti, consul of Venice and Austria at Cairo.® After a promising 
beginning (for in spite of the protests of the Porte, Muhammad 
Bey Abu Dahab continued 'Ali Bey's policy in this respect), it 
was brought to a stop by a combination of interests, backed up by 
the disastrous fate of a caravan between Suez and Cairo in 1779.* 
Rossetti himself was, in the meantime, studying the interior com- 
merce with a watchful eye, thanks to the influence which he en- 
joyed with the Mamlflk Beys; and already before the close of the 
Mamluk period he had begun to intervene in it for his own profit, 
by acquiring the monopoly of the import of senna.’ 

But while the European trade, thanks to the fact that a large 

* Cf. Volney> i. 190-1 ; Carali, i. i, 85. By the end of the century the Egyptian 

trade with Leghorn was conducted by fifteen to twenty Syrians and two or three 
Jews — Girard, 672. ^ Est^ve, 350; Masson, ii. 304. 

« Longrigg, 188, 253-4. 

♦ Girard, 652-3, 655. 

’ For Rossetti’s part as counsellor of *Ali Bey, promoter of his relations with 
Russia and of his projects for commerce with India, see Volney, i; 100, note 
(information derivedf from Rossetti himself). i 

^ See on these events Girard, 657-8; G. Baldwin, Political Recollections \ 
Charles-Roux, Autour d'une Route, esp. pp. 26 sqq.; H. H. Dodwell, The 
Founder of Modem Egypt, 4-5 ; A. C. Wood, Levant Company, 167-72. Although 
the plan was nominally pursued under English auspices, the British ambassador 
at Constantinople (who was hostile to the scheme) declared that the real pro- 
moters were ‘a group of adventurers, composed of Greeks, Armenians, subjects 
of most of the European nations, and some English subjects* (Charles-Roux, 
p. 1 01). Baldwin was, in fact, the only English merchant in Cairo at that time 
(ibid, p. no). 

^ For Rossetti’s role in encouraging MurSd Bey to attempt an expedition to 
DftrfOr in order tp exploit the gold mines see Auriant, Aventuriers et Originaux, 

pp. 14-ai. * • 
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proportion of its unports was destined for the personal consump- 
tion of the governing clasps, either directly or by exchange for 
Sudanese, Indian, and Persian products,* escaped the worst effects 
of the anarchy of Ae latter decades, it, too, suffered from the exac- 
tions and innovations which were on the point of destroying the 
traditional economic structure of the Moslem society.* 

• Girard, 590: ‘Lc luxe des families riches et puissantes est entretenu par le 
commerce Stranger’; cf. Volney, i. 156-7, and Cabarti, ii. 124, 227/v. 153. 150. 

* See the following chapter. 
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THE ARMY 
(a) the janissaries 

The ortas of the three divisions of which the Janissary corps was 
eventually composed were all organized alike. The mere existence of 
these divisions in later times, therefore, seems to show that they were 
of independent origin. The Seamens, indeed, are known to have been 
originally an independent force. ^ And it seems possible that the later 
Bdliik represented the force first used as a body-guard for the Sultan at 
his head-quarters, and the Cemff at that employed for garrison duty in 
the provinces. For, in the first place, the Cemd'at was almost twice as 
large as the Bdliik^ Secondly, D’Ohsson^ not only states that in his 
time more than half the Bdliik ortas (thirty-one out of sixty-one) were 
stationed in Istanbul, as against only eleven of the then hundred 
Cemd' at ortas ^ nine of which were commanded by officers having special 
functions in the ocak^ but he gives us to understand^ that whereas 
some ortas were permanently stationed at the capital, others were per- 
manently stationed in the provinces, remarking further^ that one orta 
of the Cemff at had never moved from Vidin since its conquest in the 
fourteenth century, and that the provincial ortas ^restent en permanence 
dans les places fortes qui leur ont iti assignies^’^ , Thirdly, the name Bdliik 
seems significant. It was that given also to the cavalry divisions 
stationed at head-quarters. Unhappily the tables supplied by Ahmed 
Cev^d,® showing the number of men stationed at various places in the 
provinces at some date during the reign of Mehmed IV, and again in 
1723 and in 1750, make no mention of the ortas concerned. Also the 
Janissary organization was already corrupted even at the earliest of 
these dates. They show, nevertheless, an increase in some garrisons 
and a decrease in others over this period. Moreover, Janissary ortas 
were sent to garrison such places as Crete, conquered only after the 
Empire had begun to decline. It looks, therefore, as if the ortas were 
left in permanent stations as a rule, but were moved if necessary. 
P'ourthly, the Bdliik was controlled by the Kul Kdhyasty a title probably 
abbreviated from Kapi Kulu Kdhyasi (Intendant of the Kapi Kulus ) ; 
and the Janissar^ of the body-guard were Kapi Kulus par excellence. 
Moreover, the Kul Kdjpyad commanded not only the whole divisiorp 
but also its first orta^ which the Sultan himself honoured with his mem- 

* See p. 59. 

* Comprising one hundred and one ortas (before the abolition of the sixty- 
fifth under Murdd IV), against sixty-one of the Bdliik. 

3 vii. 312-13. 

* The ortas in question were the 60th, the 6ist, the 62nd, the 63rd, i.e. the 

four $olak companies (see below, p. 321), the 64th, that of the Zagarcis, the 71st, 
that of the $amsuncus, the 73rd, that of the T^macis (for these see below, p. 31 5)f 
the 94th, the orta of the Ocak ImdnA and, finally, the loist, that of the Beytu'l- 
Mdlci (for these see bf low, p. 316). • 

» Loc. cit, ^ vif. 316. ’ vii. 3ei. * Abmed CevAd, 164-71* 
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bership/ and though inferior in rank to the A^a, enjoyed greater pres- 
tige in the ocak, the consent of whose members had to be obtained 
before he might be dismissed. Finally, according to Ahmed Cevdd * 
the men of Cemd'at were called Yaya Beyleri; and this’ may indicate 
that.it was they that replaced the early Yc^as, who, owing to their 
feudal status, were essentially provincial. 

As for the Seamens, it may be remarked that not only does the Persian 
word of which this is a corruption, Sdgbdn, mean dog-keeper, but 
three companies, afterwards reckoned as of the Cetnffat, of, respec- 
tively, greyhound-, mastiff-, and ciane-keepers,^ are said to have been 
created simultaneously by B^yezld !.-» It would seem, therefore, as if 
the Janissary corps in its final form comprised part, at least, * of what 
had originally formed the Sultan’s hunt service. 

The Se§m(m were amalgamated with the Janissaries proper by 
Mehmed II, in the hope that they would induce in the ocak as a whole 
a spirit of greater docility than it had hitherto exhibited. And until 
Selim I began appointing officers of the Household to the A^alik with 
a similar aim, the Seamen Ba§U regularly succeeded to that post.^ The 
Seamen division, however, comprised far fewer ortas than the B6luk, 
and of these only one was (in later times, at least) stationed at the 
capital.^ Moreover, the Kul Kdhyasi^ the Bdliik commander, enjoyed 
a much greater esteem than the Seamen Ba^ in the corps itself — a 
prestige, indeed, even greater than that of the A^a himself. Further, 
he controlled all appointments in the ortas except those of their com- 
manders; he was responsible for the economy of the ocak in general; 
it was by him and the A^a that most questions affecting the Janissaries 
were settled; and by him that operations in the field were directed. It 
is even said® that he might not be dismissed without the consent of the 
ocak. It is not surprising to find, therefore, that eventually he rose to 
second place in the Janissary hierarchy. When towards the end of the 
sixteenth century Murid III was obliged to return to the older practice, 
and appoint A^as from within the corps, the Kul Kdhyasi shared with 
the Seamen Baft the privilege of eligibility for this promotion, and 
later supplanted the Seamen Ba^i as the chief adjutant.’ 

The three other officers that formed the Divdn of the ocak were the 
commanders of the ‘hunting’ ortas mentioned above. They were called 
Zagat d Bofiy Samsuncu Bofiy and Turtiad Baft respectively. But 


* D’Ohsson, vii. 315. ^ Ahmed Cevfld, 28. 

* ZagarciSy $atnsuncusy and 'Tumacis. ^ 

, Encyclopaedia of hlaniy art. ‘Segban'. •„ u ^ 

* Only part, evidently, since four companies of Falconers were still attached 
to the Household (see below, p. 347). 

Ahmed Cevftd, 51; D'Ohsson, vii. 314. 

D'Ohsson, vii. 313. * By Hammer, cited by Ahmed Cevid. 

’ Ahmed Cevftd, 40, 51; D’Ohsson, vii. 3i4“i5. 334* D’O^son places the 
SegTnen Basi still first, and the K^l-Kdbyasi second after the Aga in bis list of 
Janissary officers ^ 
lieutenant (334), 

$ari Mefimed Pasa 
in dealing with the Janissaries, mentions the Aga and the KtuKa^yastM joi 
managers of the corps, ignoring the Segmen Baft altogethi^j:. See rig , 
Ottoman Statecraft, text, 64 sq., tr^s. ixo sq. • 
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besides these Ocak Agasis, there were several other officers, inferior to 
them, that had also to do with the affairs of the corps as a whole. 
These were the Beytul-Mdld^ or Treasurer, the Kdhyd Yeri^ or 
Deputy Kdhydf^ and the Yeniferi Kdtibi, or Secretary. The first two 
of these three each commanded an orta^ stationed in the capital, the 
Treasurer being aided in his work by a Kassdniy or Apportioner of In- 
heritances, a Mearned man* ** .^ The Kdhyd Yeri represented the ocak 
vts-d-vis the A^a himself, whom, when absent, he replaced at councils 
of state; orders addressed to the Janissaries by the government were 
headed by his name; and it was he who conveyed the A^a's commands 
to the wardens of fortresses and subordinate generals on campaign. ^ 
The Secretary, on the other hand, was not a Janissary at all, but a 
‘civil servant*. He kept the rolls with the assistance of a large staff of 
clerks. The appointment was, in later times at least, annual.^ 

Next after these officers we may place others, whose authority, while 
extending beyond individual ortas^ affected only those stationed in 
the Istanbul area. The first of these was the Ba§ who besides 

commanding the fifth orta of the Bdluk^ was provost of the ocak^ and 
as such had at his orders three hundred sergeants called Kul ^avu§J 
The Ba§ Qavu§ presented petitions from Janissaries at the Aga's Coun- 
cil, and marshalled the ortas three times a year at the palace to receive 
their pay.® Equal in rank with him was the Muhdir A^a^ or Summoner.^ 
Besides acting as captain of the A^a*s guard, which was furnished by 
the orta, the twenty-eighth of the Bdliik, under his command, and as 
controller of the prison situated at the A^a's head-quarters, the Muhdir 
A§a represented the ocak in dealings with the government,'® A third 
officer of this class, though of less importance, was the commander of 
the fifty-fourth orta of the Bdliik, called Ta^lim-Jidneci, or Director of 
the House of Instruction.” It was he that supervised the military training 
of the local Janissaries.” Finally, the latter had as their Imdm, or 

* From Arabic Bayt al-Mdl, ‘the House of Wealth’, a traditional name for 
the Public Treasury. 

* Yer (Turkish), ‘place’, here ‘substitute’. 

3 The BeytiVl-Mdlci commanded the hundred and first orta of the Cemd'at 
(D’Ohsson, vii. 318), the Kdby a Yeri the thirty-second orta of the Bdliik, (So 
D’Ohsson, vii. 319, the thirty-third according to the pay-table of 1634 supplied 
by Ahmed Cevftd, 144.) 

^ Appointed by the Kdd^-asker of Rumelia. 

* Ahmed Cevfid, 42-3; D’Ohsson, vii. 319. 

^ D’Ohsson, vii. 322-3. Up to the reign of the Conqueror the Secretary had 
been appointed frdm among the orta commanders. Ahmed Cevfld, 43, states 
that he had three (principal?) clerks {yazids), one for each division. The 
Secretary was also called Yeniceri EfendiH (O.T,E,M, No. 14, Appendix, p. 26, 
note I, and Ahmed Cev&d, 35;. 

’ For the significance of the word Qavu^ see below, p. 349. These were 
called paviif to distinguish them from the Qavu^es of the Household (above, 
p. 87). 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 318; Ahmed Cevfld, 29, 42. 

’ Muhdir (Arabic) participle from ahdcara ‘he caused to be present’. Pro- 
nounced Muhzir in Turkish. 

D’Ohsson, vii. 318; Ahmed Cevfid, 32, 41. 

” Ta*lim (Arabic), verbal noim from ^Mama ‘hfe taught’. 

** His orta was the 5^ of the Bdluk (D’Ohsson, vii. 319), not the 55th of 
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Prayer-Header, another orta conunander, though the discharge of such 
a duty by any one not a Learned Man’ was something of an anomaly * 

Of greater consequence than these but with a more restricted juris- 
diction was the Istanbul A^asi, the Aia of Istanbul. For it was he that 
supefvised the thirty-four ortas,^ supplementary to the establishment 
of the ocak proper, in which the Acemi O^lans were given their educa- 
tion and preliminary training. He himself while commanding their 
thirty-fourth orta in person, had as his assistants two ofheers, one to 
deal with recruits conscripted by DevftTttie in the Huropean provinces, 
and hence called i?ume/t Aiast, the other, the Anadolu A^ast, to deal 
with those so conscripted in Asia. Each had authority over seventeen 
of these ortas, grouped in two so-called Meyddns? The recruits on 
reception were instructed in the principles of IslSm, and given the rudi- 
ments of a more general education, by special IJocas or professors. 
They were not forced to apostatize, but might not hope for high ad- 
vancement unless they did so. After undergoing their training they 

the Cemd'at, as stated by Ahmed Cevfld, 32. The latter was not stationed at 
Istanbul (cf, D’Ohsson, vii. 312, note 3). 

* His orta was the 94th of the Cemd*at, not the 84th as stated by Ahmed 
CevAd, 32. The 84th was not stationed at the capital (cf. a^ain D’Ohssorl, vii. 
312, note 3). The Imdm, while holding this ofiice, wore the type of turban 
distinctive of the Learned Profession, but abandoned it, together with his 
religious functions, on being promoted in the ocak hierarchy. O’Ohsson, vii. 
317-18. 

* So D^Ohsson, vii. 312, 313. In reckoning the total number of ortas as 
two hundred and twenty-nine, he is allowing for the abolition of the 65th of 
the Cemd'at (see above, p. 60, n. 2). According to Ahmed CevAd, 257, there were 
at one time fifty-nine 'Acemi Oilan ortas, thirty Bdluk, and twenty-nine 
Cemd'at, He draws this conclusion from pay-lists that he had seen ; but if the 
table supplied by him on p. 259, concerning the distribution of pay in 1623, 
represents one of the said pay-lists, it does not bear him out, showing thirty -one 
items under Bdliik (this number corresponding with that of the lifiliik ortas 
proper, according to D^Ohsson, vii. 313) and thirty-eight under Cemd*at. His 
account altogether seems somewhat confused. We have therefore followed 
D*Ohason*s. 

3 Meyddn (Arabic), an open space, arena, or parade ground. 'I’his word was 
used also by the Aff^is for their meeting-place. Perhaps, therefore, we may see 
in this usage another link between their organization and that of the Janissaries. 
It may be significant in this connexion that the ortas of the 'Acemt Oilans were 
the most ancient of all (D’Ohsson, vii. 313). 

Ahmed CevAd, 156, quoting a table showing the accession money given to 
the Janissaries by MurAd III (r574)> shows as well as the Humeli ASasi 
and the Anadolu A^asi, and as superior to them but inferior to the Istanbul 
Agasi, a Gelibolu Agasi, or Aga of Gallipoli. Certain Acend Oglans were cer- 
tainly sent to Gallipoli for training (cf. Seyyid Mu^ta^A); so pres^iably 
*this was their commander. On p. 257 he also mentions a Meyddn Kdpyasl as 
an officer of each 'Acemi Oglan orta, equivalent to its Oda Ba^i. But it seems 
more probable that this was either another narae for the Rumeli and Anadolu 
Agasis, or else that each of these Agas had an assistant so-called, especially since 
the Ij^apici, whom he states to have been another orta officer, had clearly to do 
with the whole division of the 'Acemi Oglans: Ahmed CevAd himself comparing 

him to the Mu}i 4 ir Aga, t *♦ a 

Again, A^ed CevAd states (187) that the Acemi Oglans xh^t were recmitcd 
from among the prisoners of war were supervised by an officer called iyul ug 
Baf Qavu§. But this name — literally Head Qavuf of the Slaves Sons seems 
more applicable to an officer supervising the sons of pensioners (who were 
called thus : ^ul Oglu) admitted as a favour into the osdk. 
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were promoted to service in any of the three corps of the ocak indiffer- 
ently. Such promotions took place every seven years.* 

TTie remaining iofficers of the ocaky other than simple company com- 
manders, were stationed at fortified points on the frontiers, whence 
they were called Ser^hadd A^ask,^ Each of these garrisons included a 
number of Janissary ortaSy which, as we have indicated with reference 
to provincial garrisons in general, tended to remain in permanent resi- 
dence. In war, of course, these garrison ortas might be called to fight 
elsewhere than in their stations; and strategic necessity might demand 
the increase of one garrison at the expense of another. Again, quarrels 
between ortas sometimes led to the removal of one or both from the 
scent: of their disagreement. But otherwise few alterations in their 
disposition were made.^ There were in all thirty-two Ser~hadd Agasis 
equal in rank, with the exception of the Commandant of Vidin on the 
Danube. He enjoyed a pre-eminence and the title of Turnad Ba^y like 
the member of the Janissary Dtvdn mentioned above.^ He was superior 
also to the latter, owing to the fact that all officers had to attain the 
rank of Dtvdn Tumad Bad in order to be eligible for appointment to 
the command of garrisons.* 

Despite the fact that the Janissary corps consisted of three originally 
distinct divisions, all the ortas into which it was further divided, except 
a few employed for special duties, were commanded by similar sets of 
officers. This hierarchy in each orta was of an unusual kind. It con- 
sisted of seven or eight officers only, none of whom were equal in rank, 
thus contrasting with most military organizations, in which the officer 
in command has under him two or more officers, of inferior but equal 
rank, each of whom again has authority over several officers of still 
lower rank, and so on. The Janissary officers, on the contrary, seem 
each to have had a special function in relation to the orta as a whole. 
No doubt this peculiarity was due to the circumstances in which the 
Janissary ocak was first formed: of small companies then numbering 
no more than fifty men apiece. This would account for the fact that 
their officers were not ranged in a ‘pyramidal' hierarchy: the com- 
mander, indeed, would scarcely have required as many as half the 
subordinate officers with which he was supplied to control so few men, 
even if they had been so ranged. But, as we have remarked, it seems 
almost certain that, apart from certain cavalry divisions,^ the Janissaries 
were the first troops to be paid and rationed by the budding Ottoman 
government. This being so, it would be natural for especial attention 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 316-17, 327-8, Ahmed Cevfid, 247 (citing Na*imft regarding 
seven-year period), 256-7. 

* Set^huiddy a hybrid term: Persian sdr ‘head* plus Arabic huidd ‘limit*. Hence 
‘frontier*. 

* See above, p. 314. 

^ See above, p. 315. The T^mad Bad was the lowest in rank of the three 
commanders of ‘Hunting’ ortas. 

* It was under the supervision of T^mad Bofis and officers of equal rank 
that the Dev^rme conscription was carried out, according to Ahmed Cev&d, 
250, 251. Which Tnmad Bad Is intended is not clear, nor what officers were 
of equal rank. Possibly the Ser^fuuld Agasis are intended. 

* See above, p. 58. • ^ 
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to be paid to the problem of feedmg them; since the feudal troops re- 
ceived not only no pay, but also no rations from the state. And the 
titles by which several ranks in the officer hierarchy were designated 
seems to indicate that the chief function of their holders was, at first, 
to <^pe with this problem, tor the orta commanders were called 
^arS^ (literally, soup-men, purveyors of soup);* and two of the 
inferior officers in each orta were called respectively Affi (cook)* and 
Baf Kara Kullukfu (head scullion).^ Further, the' under-officers, or 
sergeants {^avu§y of the orta were called Kara Kullukfus (scullions); 
and its most treasured possession, revered even more than its standard, 
was the huge copper cauldron {kaz^an), in which its ration of />i7A'» 
was cooked. It is not clear whether in later times these ‘cooks* and 
‘head scullions* were still what these designations imply, or acted also, 
or exclusively, as subordinate commanders.^ The only orta officer whose 
title indicates a purely inilitary duty was the Bayrakddr^ or standard- 
bearer. For the remaining officers were also concerned, if their titles 
of rank are to be taken as describing their functions, with the or/a’s 
material or spiritual well-being. They were called, respectively, Oda 
Soft,® which we may translate as Chief of the Barrack-room, Vekil 
HarCy^ or quartermaster, Sak^ (Water-carrier)*® and Imdm (Prayer- 
leader).** Each orta had also a clerk, who kept its rolls.'* Two ortas^ 
those commanded by the Kul Kdhyasi and the Ba^ , had each an 
extra officer, called ZenbilciJ^ 

It is not clear in what order these various offices were ranged,*^ but 


* See above, p. 6i. * Cf. below, p. 321. 

5 So translated by D’Ohsson, vii. 320, ^premier martniton*. Kedhoune has 
merely ‘subaltern officer of the old Janissaries, who commanded a patrol-paity 
or the guard of a guard-house*, but this is clearly not the primitive meaning of 
the word. If it is derived from Kul (slave) it would mean literally ‘man of the 
black servitude, or service*, and so be quite applicable to a scullion. Kullukfu, 
which we shall meet later (see e.g. below, p. 334), would then mean simply 
servant (literally, service-man). 

^ Cf. above, p. 316. 

** Boiled rice, prepared with butter. 

* The ‘scullions* certainly had military duties — see above, note 3, 

’ Bayrak (Turkish) ‘flag*, plus ddr (Persian) ‘having*. Cf. above, p. H3. 
Mir *Alem (for Arabic Amtr al~*Alam)t ‘Commander of the Standard*. The 
Bayrafiddrs were also, hence, called ' Alemddrs. We shall meet with a famous 
'Alemddr Pofa (vol. ii). The ending ddr appears also in such words as 
ffazineddr. Defter ddr, likewise compounded with Arabic nouns. 

* See for Oda, p. 62, above. 

® For Waktl al-borc (Arabic) ‘agent of expenditure*, ‘steward . If arc may 
mean either ‘revenue* or ‘expenditure* in Arabic, only tl^^ latter as used in 
• Turkish. 

One who distributes liquid for drinking. 

** Cf. above, p. 62. 1.1. 

” According to Al^ned Cevftd, 43. D*Oh8son, vii. 323, states that there were 

in all sixty such Oda Yazicis, headed by a Bof Yazid, 


** Zenbtl, a basket. , , 't-u... 

Moreover, the authorities do not exactly agree on their names, ITius 
D’Ohsson shows Ustd as another name for the Asfi, whereas Cevft 

show, no Ustd, and Seyyid Muftatt no Affi-, 
identifies the Baf ISmtu I^uUuhfu with the Baf Eskt ( 

D’Ohsson shows the office of ffie latter as ^arate, . /-•/JamJ 

ignoring it. The most likely order seems to be thj ,followtog: (ij 
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certain that promotion was from one to the other by seniority of ser- 
vice. Only the forbad was appointed from outside the orta, ^orbads 
were appointed indifferently to any of the three divisions of the ocak^ 
and in the provinces were frequently changed. Those that had begun 
by commanding ortas of the Cemd'at in the capital, had the privilege, 
however, of remaining attached to that division.* The ortas of the 
'Acemt O^lans were also commanded by Qorbacis,^ But whether their 
subordinate officers were of ranks similar to those of the Janissaries 
proper does not appear.^ 

The men of each orta^ except those of the ^ Acemt O^lans^ were from 
the reign of Siileym^n the Magnificent divided into three grades. The 
higlljest was that of the pensioners (Oturak);* whom wounds or old age 
had rendered unfit for war; the middle that of the veterans {'Amel- 
mdnde)\^ the lowest that of the ‘campaigners* (E^kind).^ They were 
under the immediate control of the sergeants mentioned above. Pro- 
motions to the rank of ^avu§ or Kara Kullukfu were by a combination 
of seniority and good service. And presumably the officer proper of 
the lowest rank in each orta was chosen from among the ^avti^es. The 
'AmeUmdnde men of the ortas stationed in Istanbul were known as 
KonicuSy and though living in the Janissary barracks^ were employed 
under an officer of the Household as inspectors of the aqueducts that 
brought its water-supply to the capital.® Other men of each orta acted 

(a) Oda Bafi, (3) Vekil ffarc (called Mutawallt by Seyyid Mu$tsfd)) (4) 
Bayrakddr, (5) Affi Ustd (placed above Oda Ba^i by Seyyid Mu§tafa, below 
Bof I^ara J^ullukfu by Ahmed CevSd), (6) Bof Kara Kullukfu or Baf Eski^ 
(7) Saki^. Only Seyyid Mu^tafS shows an Imdm, ranking him after the Bay- 
rakddr. D’Ohsson, vii. 320; Seyyid Mu§taffi, i. 142; Ahmed Cevfid, 46. The 
Koca Seamen Ba§i in his epistle (Rtsdle) addressed to the future Mu$tafS 
IV in 1804 refers to orta officers, though casually, as follows: *Oda Baft A^a, 
Sakkd Baba, Affi Ustd (cf. above), and Bof KorafCdlukfu . . . (Cevdet, vii. 
293 *) 

* D'Ohsson, vii. 321 -2. 

* Ahmed Cevfid, 257. 

3 As explained above, p. 317, n. 3, the other officers mentioned by Ahmed 
Cevfid seem rather to have belonged to the *Acemt *sub-o^ai^* as a whole than 
to have been orta officers. 

^ Or Mutektd'id, equivalent terms derived respectively from oturmak (Turk- 
ish) and ka*ada (Arabic) ‘to sit*. There were Oturak officers as well as men. 

* A hybrid term, from *amal (Arabic) ‘work’ and mdnde (Persian) ‘remaining’ 
(in reserve). The ^amel-mdndes seem to have differed from the Oturaks 
in having earned the right by their valour to perform special duties, whereas 
the Oturabs had earned the right to retire from service altogether. If married 
Oturaks left orphan children they were supported at the expense of the govern- 
ment. Such children were called Fodule ^ordn ‘bread-eaters’ (from fadlet 
(Arabic) ‘surplus’ and bordan (Persian) ‘to cat’). The word Fodule was originally 
applied to surplus rounds of bread distributed to the poor from pious founda- 
tions, and then to a particular kind of bread, fine and white (cf. Ata, 279, for 
the Fodules prepared in the Privy Kitchen of the Palace, see below, p. 336)- 
The Fodule-ffordn of the Janissaries had a special secretary to deal with their 
affairs, Ahmed Cev&d, 34, 142, 185. 

* From (Turkish) efmek ‘to amble’ on a horse, especially to war. The term 
Efhmd was also, and more properly, applied to feudal SipdMs (see above, 
p. 50, n. 4). But it had already acquired a more general sense of ‘one that goes 
on campaign’ on horseback or not. 

f D’Oh^on,*vii. 32c ^ 


® Seyyid Mu^pd^* * 42 * 
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as helps Yamak to the some of them apparently spectaliaina in 
various branches of cookery.* 

In war, when operations requiring especial intrepidity were on hand, 

volunteers were enrolled from among the Janissaries, ^Fhese were called 

‘He^d-riskers’ {Serden-geftiy or ‘Bare Swords* (Dal A7//f). They wttc 
promised an increase of pay ; and those that sur\ ived were thenceforth per- 
mitted to wear a special cap, the significance of which was known to all 
beholders.^ A number of the ortas, also, apart from those that we have 
already mentioned individually as being commanded by general officers 
of the ocaky had special names. Six of these were stationed at the 
capital, namely, first, four of the Cemd'aty the sixtieth to the sixty- 
third, which under the name Solak furnished part of the Sultan’s bpdy- 
guard, each orta being commanded by a Solak with two 

lieutenants. We have referred to these guards above, when considering 
the Household.® Secondly, the men of the nineteenth orta of the Bbluk 
were known as BekfiSy or Sentinels, because they furnished guard-posts 
for the army when encamped in war time.^ Thirdly, the men of the 
thirty-third orta of the Se^tnen division w^ere called Aveus (huntsmen). 
They were commanded by an Aveu Ba^i or Set ^ikdriy and spent the 
summer at Istranca, near the Black Sea coast.’ Of the provincial or^^w, 
two of the Seamen division, again, were named after its secretary (the 
eighteenth) and its Kdhyd (the twentieth),** officers about whom wc 
have no other information: possibly they ceased to be more than ordin- 
ary ^orbacis after the amalgamation of the Seamens with the rest of the 
Janissaries. The remaining ortas with special names were all of tlic 
Cemd'aty namely, the first four, whose men were called Devecis (Camel 
drivers), the fourteenth, that of the Hd^^ekisy^ the seventeenth, that of 


' Ahmed Cevfld, 46. Young Janissaries acting as scullions were called 
Ceveltk—ibid, 191. 

* Ahmed Cevfid, 48, at least, quotes Cevdet as stating that there were men subor- 

dinate to the A§fi Bay (sic) called ^orekfis {( 6 rck means a bun) and Guzlemeci 
(giizleme being a special kind of cake). He includes among these men, however, 
one called Oturakei (i.e. a member of the pensioner class, or possibly the cof»- 
troller of the pensioners), another called Koltukfu (or Hawker), and third 
called Telldl (from Arabic dalldly a town crier) and classes them all as Kaljaa. 
Perhaps, therefore, they are not to be identified with the Yamaks of the A^fi. 
They may all have been sub-officers of the pensioners, on the assumption that 
the latter, being no longer under training for war, were allowed to earn their 
livings in petty trades; or these offices may have been unofficially created 111 
later times when the ocak developed into a mere centre for the tradesmen who 
affiliated themselves to its various ortas (see above, p. 182). We have not suc- 
ceeded in identifying the citation from Cevdet. # 

• ® (Turkish) literally, ‘He renounced (his) head'. , „ . , . , / 

^ So Seyyid Mustafa, i. 142. i. 23, refers to the S^den-gefU Atid Pal 

men as volunteers enrolled by the Janissary commanders after the dcca^ 
of discipline in the ocak (cf. Cevdet, i. 97)- Ata states further tlwt this was a 
practice of the eleventh century of the Hegira, being abandoned after 1100, 
i.e. A.D. 1689. 

* See above, p. 87. 

^ D’Ohsson, vii. 343. 

* KSbyai SeimenAn OrtaA—Encydopaedia of hUm. 

** pp. 350-1. si caUed, accoiding to D*phason.*vii. 343. 

Y 
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the Qergecis (Ceremonial tent-pitchers),* the twenty-eighth, that of the 
O^s (Archers),^ and the thirty-fifth, called confusingly enough the 
Seamen Avcisis* company.^ The Qorbacis of the four Deveci arias are 
said to have been accounted superior to all their colleagues of this 
rank.** 

As for the guilds, called Ordu Esndf^ that were attached to the 
Janissary corps, a document of the end of the seventeenth century® in 
which it is remarked that for guilds from Istanbul, Adrianople, and 
Brusa to accompany the army was an old custom, shows a list of 
twenty-two. They represented the following trades: wool-carders, 
sword-makers, bow-m^ers, saddlers, linen-drapers, cobblers, barbers, 
blac]f:smiths, candlemakers, cooked sheep’s head sellers, makers of iron 
strips for shoe heels, druggists, goat’s-hair cloth makers, slipper-makers, 
Kafian-imktrSy silk-merchants, trouser-makers, coppersmiths, tin- 
smiths, and bakers.^ Unfortunately the information at our disposal 
regarding them dates from a time when the discipline of the ocak had 
already been somewhat corrupted.’' But by the eighteenth century 
these ocak guilds seem to have been placed on a permanent footing. 
They then numbered thirty-four, each having its workshop {Kdr-fidne) 
and consisting of some thirty artisans directed by an Ustd.^ By that 
time, however, their position had become somewhat anomalous, since 
most of the men that then claimed to be Janissaries were in reality 
artisans themselves. 

the ffdffekis of the palace, who were then reckoned as Bostancis (see above, 
p. 84),- were recruited from this orta. Afemed Cevftd, 29, states that three 
other ortas of the Cemd'at were also called ffdffeki, namely, the forty-ninth, the 
sixty-hfth, and the sixty-seventh, and mentions (41) two general officers of the 
ocabt called Biiyuk and Kiifuk ffd^seki, whom he places (35) above the Baf 
Qavuf (see above, p. 316) in rank. The officers, he says, each commanded an 
orta, were charged with the command of frontier expeditions, and were sent 
out from the capital to deal with problems that arose among the Janissaries of 
the provinces. Neither D’Ohsson nor Seyyid Mu$tsBl makes any mention of 
them; and we have therefore omitted them from our account. It is to be noted, 
moreover, that the sixty-fifth orta of the Cemd'at there stated by Abmed Cevfid 
to be one of those termed ffdffeki was that abolished by Murfid IV (cf. above, 
p. 60, n. 2). 

‘ Abmed Cevftd, 31. Their Qerge or ceremonial tent was set up opposite 
that of the Sultan, on campaign, so that he had to pass through it. 

^ So D’Ohsson, vii. 343. Okfu usually means a maker or seller of arrows 
(OW. 

® SeSmen Avcisi: Dog-keeper — ^huntsman (cf. above, p. 315). Confusingly 
because this orta was not of the Seimen division, but of the Ceind*at — ^like the 
orta of the Zagarci\ (see above, p. 315). 

^ Abxned CevAd, 29. In the pay-list of 1634 referred to above (p. 316, n. 3) he * 
shows also a numl^r of other ortas of the Cemd*at as being caUed Devecis or 
rather SUturbdn (Persian for camel-driver). The table, according to his reading, 
moreover, gives special names to still other ortas, but the evident difficulty he 
experienced in deciphering the script in which the tables were set out, added 
to the general inaccuracy of his book, makes us hesitate, especially in this case, 
to adopt his conclusions. 

^ An Irdde to the IS^d^ of Istanbul dated 1697, published by *Osmin*NOri, i. 
631-a. ♦ 

^ Two gtiilds onutted. For guilds in general see Chapter vi. 

^ Cf. 'Osmibi NClri, i. 627. 

* O’Ohsson, Vli. Fot^e word Ustd see above, p. 281. 
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(b) the janissaries and other troops as police 

As we have explained when discussing the administration of the pro- 
vine^, all those parts of the Empire that were governed bv officials 
app9inted from Istanbul were divided into so-called Eydlets? A con- 
siderable area surrounding Istanbul on both sides of the Bosporus, 
however, was excluded from the two neighbouring Evdiets and de- 
pended immediately on the capital. This area was itself divided into 
four judgeships— those of Istanbul and the so-called Three Towns*, 
Eyyub, Galata, and Uskiidar.* But at the same time it was policed bv 
soldiery under the command of no less than five officers, the limits of 
whose respective jurisdictions did not coincide with those of jhese 
judgeships. With two of these officers, the Head Gardener^ and the 
Admiral,^ we have dealt elsewhere. The greater part of the area, 
indeed, was policed by a force at the orders of the Head Gardener. 
Those parts of it under the jurisdiction of the three remaining officers, 
the A^a of the Janissaries, the Topfu Ba^i, and the Cebeci Bafi were 
confined to Istanbul itself and part of the judgeship of tialata. The 
methods used by all five, however, were similar. In describing those 
used by the A§a of the Janissaries, therefore, we may to some extent 
show also how the other officers exercised their authority. 

The offences that it was the aim of the authorities, and the duty of 
these troops in their capacity of police, to prevent were those defined 
by the Kdndns, and *Addt;^ as were likewise the punishments 

applied to persons that committed them. In general, moreover, it was 
by order of the learned men who administered the Sacred Law, the Kddb 
and their substitutes, that, when they had established the guilt of a 
person apprehended, these punishments were applied. As we have 
had occasion to explain when dealing with provincial government, 
however, high ‘lay* officers and officials were also endowed with autho- 
rity to punish offenders, even without the concurrence of such learned 
men, though not, in theory at least, in such a way as to run counter to 
the provisions of the i^eri'a. Kapi Kullari, in particular, were subject 
entirely to the authority of their superior officers, who, and not the 
‘learned men* in question, judged and punished offenders among them.^ 
Moreover, persons of the tolerated religions were to a great extent con- 
trolled by the dignitaries of their own denominations. Not only, there- 
fore, was there more than one ‘code’ of law current, first, the 
secondly, the Kdndns and respected *Addthy which it was amplified, 
^ and thirdly, the codes of rival religions as applied to their adherenu; 
but there were at least three types of officials : the learned men of the 
the ‘lay* officers referred to, and the dignitaries of the tolerated 
religions, concerned with the execution of these codes. This being so, 
the troops that performed police duties were obliged to act in conceit 
with these various authorities. So, in the parts of Istanbul with which 
we are here concerned, though all persons so engaged were cither 


* Sec above, p. 141. 

® Bostancl Bofi (see above, p. 84). 

^ l^aptan Pofa (see above, p. 104). 

^ For this privilege as it regarded the Janissaries 


* Cf. below, ch. x. 

» Sec above, p. 23. 
M D'Ohsson, vii. 353. 
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actual Janissaries, or accounted as Janissaries owing to their being so 
engaged, some of them acted principally at the orders of the Kd4i ^d 
his substitutes. The dual authority of the ‘learned* and ‘lay’ ofEcers 
was exemplified particularly in the round of inspection made every 
Wednesday by the Grand VesAr accompanied by the Kddi^ the 
and a large train.’ But the A^a was obliged also to make independent 
rounds at least twice a week,^ while lesser officers controlled their sub- 
ordinates chiefly by the same method. 

Six of the general officers of the ocak apart from the A^a were con- 
cerned with police, as distinct from their military duties. These were 
the Seamen the Istanbul A^asi, the Mtihdir A^a, the Ta^ltm-Mned, 
and two that we have not yet mentioned called ^ardak Qorbaci^ and 
'Assds The Seamen Ba^ was responsible to the A§a in 

peace time for the good conduct of all the subordinate officers 
engaged in police work, and, acting as the A§a's substitute 
when the latter went on campaign, he was then left in charge of the 
area normally under the A§d*s jurisdiction.® The Istanbul A^ast was 
responsible for such ortas of the ^Acemi Onions as performed police 
duties: as we have mentioned, they took the place of ordinary ortas 
ordered to the front; whether any districts were patrolled by them 
otherwise does not appear.^ The TaHim-hdneci and the (^ardak Qorhaci 
were each in control of a special district, the former of that surrounding 
the Ok Meydanl^ where his school of instruction was situated, the 
latter of one called Q or dak (whence his name) on the Golden Horn, 
where his orta^ the fifty-sixth of the Bdliiky was permanently stationed.® 
It was, moreover, by the (^ardak orta that the guard for the A^a!% head- 
quarters or Door (Aj^a KapisI)^ a palace near the Siileym^niye mosque, 
were furnished, as were also the men that rowed his barge.’ 

* Sec M,T,M, i. 503 sq., for the I^dndn of the Wednesday Divdn. 

* Ahmed Cevfid, 37; * 0 §mdn Niiri, i. 888; cf. M.T.M. i. 524 — Kdndnoithe 
Yeniferi Agasi, 

^ Or Qarpab — ^from the Persian Qdhdr Tdk, ‘four arches or vaults*. See note 
in ‘Ogmfin N<iri, i. 799. 

^ Arabic, ‘one that goes rounds of inspection at night, night-watchman*. 
Commonly written 'asses in ‘old* Turkish. * ‘Osmfin Nfiri, i. 888-9. 

^ The Istanbul Agasi appears in the long list of officers responsible for the 
preservation of law and order in the capital supplied by ‘OgmSn Ndri, i. 884, 
and also in that supplied by 'Atd, i. 290, of persons connected with the $ehir 
Etmni (see above, p. 84). 

^ ‘Ogmftn Niiri, i. 88$. The Ta'lim-bdneci is said by this author to have been 
assisted in this duty by the ICorucus of the ocak (see above, p. 320). He adds 
that they executed dvilian criminals by lashing them to a tree wim a bow-stnng , 
and shooting them with arrows. Soldier criminals they executed by hanging, 
this being a privilege granted by Mebmed the Conqueror. Oft Meydani, 
‘Arrow parade-ground*. 

® D’Ohsson, vii. 319. * 0 §m&n N(iri, i. 799, note, states that there were two 
iskeles, or wharves, called Qardafti one that of Yerni^^ the other that of the Un 
l^apcfiA (the fruit wharf and the wharf of the flour-weighing office respectively). 
That referred to in the title of the Qorbad seems to have been the first. The 
word Qardab was used indeed as a synonym for J^apan, the latter, derived from 
the Persian Kdpdn meaning ‘scales’, coming also to denote the vaulted building 
(see note 3 above) in which the public weighing of commodities was 
carried on. , 

’ Ahmed Cevfld, 32, xlting Hammer. Thf Aga ^apUi was used after the 
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T^cMuh^Aiavras the representative of the Janissaries on the staff 
of the Grand of whose residence was furnished 

*?"?**,' "Ot he had at his orders also a company of halberdiers 
(Harbaas),^ d^wn again from the orta of the ^^ardak Corhaci» and 
two.bodi« of under-officers called /fapi Kd^yasis (Intendants of the 
Door) and Mumcus (Matchlock-men). i For he was one of three 
officers whose business it was to see that sentences pronounced by the 
principal n^istrates (l^med men) and the Grand Vesir were carried 
out;* and it was the ATo^ Kdhyash, who numbered sixty, and these 
Mumcus by whom, at his command, such sentences were executed. 
Five of the Kapi Kdhyasis were armed with rods {falaka), and were 
hence knotra as Falakacis. One or more of them accompanied the 
Grand Vesdr and the A§a on their rounds, to apply the bastinado to 
offenders summarily sentenced by those dignitaries. The Muh^ir AJ^a was 
further the inspector of a prison attached to the Grand Vezh'» residence, 
which, as we have seen, also included many of the government offices.* 
The 'Assds Bap was the second of the officers under whose super- 
vision sentences were carried out, the third being the Subafl of Istanbul * 
who though also, apparently, a Janissary,’ was not one of the general 
officers of the ocak.^ The 'Assds Bafl and the Subafl worked lai^ely 
together, and depended more exclusively on the ^eri'a authorities than 
did the Muhdir A§a,^ though they worked partly at the orders of the 
A^a and the Seamen Bafi.'° They went on rounds of inspection, arresting 


suppression of the Janissaries as the head-quarters of the $eybii until 

the abolition of that office on the declaration of the republic. 

* From the Arabic *Harba\ a short lance. 

* Ahmed Cev&d, loc, cit., puts the Harbacis at lOo and states that they were 
furnished by the 56th orta. D’Ohsson, vii. 325, does not say from what orta 
they were drawn, and puts them at 60. 

^ From Mum ‘candle* — here meaning ‘wick* or ‘match*. 

^ D*Ohsson, vii. 167. 

* Ibid. 318, 325. The Mumcus numbered eighty-four in all and were headed 
by a Mehter Bafi (Head door-keeper — Mehterf from the Persian Meht^r, 
meaning literally ‘superior*, hence a superior servant, a groom, a bandsman, 
a door-keeper — cf. below, p. 337)* Not all of them were attached to the orto of 
the Muhdir A^a, some being attached to those of the 'Assds Ba^i and xhc Kdbyd 
Yeti (see above, p. 316). Two officers of the Muhiftr A§a *3 orta^ called liijengct 
Bofi (Head Musketeer) and Mafaraci (Head Water-skin carrier) marched on 
either side of the Grand Vesir when he went on his rounds (D’Ohsson, vii. 172; 
cf. 'O^mftn Ndri, i. 83). For the attendance of Falakacis on the Grand Veztr 
see D*Oh8Son, vii. 325. For their attendance on the A^a see O^mAn Nun, 


i. 888; Aluned Cevftd, 37. , n j c a ^ 

* D*Ohsson, vii. 167. We have already referred to other dfficers called i^ubofi 
as controlling the feudal Sipdhis, and as performing police duties in rural dw- 
tricts. The two types had, in fact, sprung from one : in earlier times the title had 
been applied to Turkish army commanders (the word su being thought to rnean 
not ‘water * — $u is the ordinary word for water — but . r-v 

under the Gaznevids (see e.g. the eleventh-^ntuiy Persian Tn 
But already under the Selcukid regime m Asia Minor Subofis were ^l^arged 
with the maintenance of order in cities. In the earliest narticularlv 

was still one of some grandeur, degenerating stibsequently, and 

*1 aa ie the manner of titles (sec Ufman 


'O^m&n NClri, i. 884, 902. 
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persons suspected of or caught in the commission of offences, and when 
such cases had been dealt with by the l^ert^a authorities, inflicted the 
punishments decreed by them. The principal prison, called Baba 
Ca*fer, situated near the Fruit Wharf (Femif Iskelesi)^^ was under their 
joint control, being managed by the Suba^i but guarded by the ^Assds 
The *Assds Ba^ had further the particular duties of keeping the 
streets clear of impeding crowds on occasions of ceremony,^ and of 
executing criminals in public/ 

What with the surveillance exercised ordinarily by the ortas posted 
in Kullu^y the 'Assds Ba^^ the Suba^ and their men, and extraordi- 
narily by the Grand Veztr^ the A^a of the Janissaries, the Seamen Ba§t^ 
&c.,*the immoral and criminal propensities of the population were 
already subject to a multiple scrutiny. Even this, however, was not 
held to guarantee their suppression; they were watched for by still 
other members of the Janissary ocak, namely spies in disguise called 
Salma Tebdtl Qokadaris^^ and Bocek Ba^s.^ The first, who submitted 
daily reports to the A^a^ were especially concerned with the prevention 
of such gambling as might lead to public disturbances, and of the 
neglect of their religious duties by artisans.^ They also saw to it that 
the men of the ocak behaved themselves in public, and that children 
made no noise in mosques during Ramaddn. The Bocek Ba^s had as 
their especial charge the prevention of robbery and the punishment of 
thieves. It is notable that they employed women in their detective 
work, and are said to have been highly successful in obtaining the 
restitution of stolen property.® 

(C) THE CAVALRY 

Each of the six cavalry divisions was, as we have remarked, com- 
manded by an A^a appointed from the Imperial Household. It had 
further, as its general officers, a Kd^yd^ a Kdityd Yeri — ^who repre- 
sented it on the staff of the Grand Vezify^ just as the Muhdir A§a 

* Baba (Father) Ca'fer was the patron *saint* of prisoners (cf. above, p. 283, 
for Dervtf saints and the patrons of guilds). A hermitage (Zdviye) adjoined it, 
whose Mutawallt supervised the distribution of food given in charity to the 
prisoners (see 'Ogmfin NOri, i. 91 1, for document dated 1766-7 regarding the 
maladministration of the prison). The city gate at the Yerni^ wharf was also 
called Zinddn f^apisi (Prison Gate) owing to the proximity of this establishment. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. 'Constantinople*. 

^ D*Ohsson, vii. 319, states somewhat misleadingly that the prison in the 
control of the ^Assds Ba§i was in the centre of the city. 

» 'Ogmdn Ndri, k 902, 954. ^ D*Ohsson, loc. cit. ^ 

* More or less literally, ‘valets disguised for going on rounds of inspection* — 
Qokadar 'a valet, a lackey*, from Tmkish foka' (broadcloth) plus Persian ddt 
(keeping); TebdU, Arabic verbal noun from baddcda ‘he changed, replaced*, 
hence, in Turkish, ‘a change of costume or appearance, a disguise*; ^alma, 
Turkish, ‘a round of inspection*. The word TebdU, often corrupted to Teptil, 
is used simply for ‘spy*. These men were also called $alma Bof Qo^adaris and 
$alma TehM 'Askerts, They numbered between twenty and forty. 

^ Bdcek, Turkish, ‘an insect’, because they ‘wormed their way* into criminal 
secrets, hence Bdcek Bafi ‘a detective*. 

^ They would beat such men as disregarded the Azdn, or Call to Prayer, and 
force them to go to mosque. * ‘Ogmfin Ndlri, i. Q®*- 

* D’Ohsson, vii. lyal^In D’Ohsson’s time the four Bdliiks had been amal- 
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represented the Janices'— a Baj a Ba^ BSlSk Bast, one or 

more secretanes * and, prraumably, since each had its particular stand- 

Though each of the six divisions was 
called a Boluk, this word was also used for sections of each division and 
in the divisions of the Sipdhts and SiUhddrs, if not of the others, these 
sections consisted each of twenty men, commanded by a BdlSk Bast.* 
The presCTce of a ^avuf Baft among the general officers perhaps 
indicHtes that each squadron had also one or more QittfUffs, It may 
he remarked that an Ottoman historian of the seventeenth century* 
criticizes the organization of the standing cavalry as providing it 
with too few officers for the proper preservation of discipline. 

No doubt the fact that the men of the four higher divisions each had 
several armed retainers made them peculiarly hard to control. The 
number of such slaves maintained by each man was apparently pro» 
portionate to the scale on which he was remunerated,* 'Fhus the 
Sipdht-Oilans, who were the hjghest paid, had to maintain five or six, 
the SiltMdrs four or five, the Olufecis only two or three. The Gurehd, 
who were the least well paid, were under no obligation to maintain any 
at all.7 

In spite of the Sipdhts^ numerical and social superiority to the 
Janissaries, their commanders, who were drawn from the highest 
category of the Sultan’s pages, were yet placed below the A^a of 
the Janissaries in order of precedence. Indeed, a number of officials 
and officers of the Household came between him and them in this 


gamated with the Sipdhis and SiHhddrs, so only the Kdbyds of the latter two 
divisions were thus employed. ’Ogmftn NOri, i. 883, mentions the Kdbyd Yinrit 
of the Sipdhts as among the officers attached to the Grand Veztr, 

* See above, p. 325. 

* Rambert! (Lybyer, loc. cit.) mentions Kdbyds and Yastds or secrcuries; 
Seyyid Mu^tafd, i. 144, adds Qavufes; and D’Ohsson, vii. 364, Kdbyd Yeris 


and Baf Bdluk Bofis. 

5 Cf. p. 319, n. 7 above. The Sipdhts^ SiHhddrs^ ^Oldfecis and Gurehd had, 
respectively, red, yellow, red-and-g^een, and white-and-green standards. 
Zinkeisen,iii. 176; cf. D’Ohsson, vii. 368, and Seyyid Muftafft, i. I44» 

* Lybyer (Ramberti), 251; D’Ohsson, vii. 364, 365. 

* Ifdcct ffaltfe, the *Kdtib Qelehi* (Seyyid Mustafa, loc. cit.). 

* So Lybyer, 98, citing foreign sixteenth-century accounts. Neither Seyyid 

Mu^tafd nor D’Ohsson refers to these armed slaves. ... 

^ Ibid. 100. Whether the Sipdhts themselves, or the Treasury, paid their 
attendant men-at-arms does not indeed appear to be quite certain, though, if 
the Sipdhts paid them, as we presume, this would perhaps account for the 
silence of our Turkish authorities regarding these slaves. Lybyer, however, 
• cites one Venetian author (Garzoni, i573) as stating that 40,000 wvalrynicn 
were paid by the Treasury. Seyyid Mu^tafd, i. I44» states that when in the 
reign of Murid III the establishment of the BdlUks wm raised to 20,000, their 
yearly pay amounted to over 130,000,000 abfes, /Hti® »« 



wi me daily pay of the Sipdhts anv* ^ li 1., 

1 1 , and that of the Gurebd 9, he adds that this scale was applicable of lv ^ V 
joined men, the rest receiving supplements for war se^icc; and » * 

176. states that, under Selim I. the SSj^rjmd SUifidars fecewed^ s^o 
40 a day and the 'Oia/eds and Gurd>d i? » 20, while 
(LybVer, 250^-1) is Sipdhts, 40. Sitt^ddrs. 25. 8 to.i6. and Gurebd. 

7 to 14. 
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order. ^ For the Janissaries enjoyed peculiar esteem as a corps: when, 
for instance, three times a year the pay of all the standing troops was 
distnbuted at the palace, it was to their ofScers alone that this distribu- 
tion was made in detail. The A^as of the cavalry Bdliiks each merely 
received a lump sum, which they distributed later at the palace o^ the 
Grand Veztr.^ One privilege, however, they shared with the infantry 
ocah. Offending Sipdhis might be punished only by their own officers,^ 
though the latter performed no such police duties as the A^a of the 
Janissaries and the Topfu and Cebeci 

Since not only the six A^as but also most of the men of the first four 
Bdliiks were recruited from the Household, it was natural that their re- 
latiofis with the Sultans should have been close. As we have seen, the 
Sultan had a special mounted body-guard, independent of them, which 
accompanied him on campaign and was regarded as peculiarly *noble\^ 
Nevertheless, Suleyman the Magnificent chose to form yet another 
corps from favoured men of the Bdliiks^ whom under the name Miildzim^ 
he employed as personal aides-de-camp. These numbered three hun- 
dred; and by way of reward they were permitted, at the close of the 
campaign during which they had performed this service, to undertake 
remunerative ‘civiP duties, such as the administration of the estates of 
princesses, or that of tax-farms, or the collection of the poll-tax from 
non-Moslems. Such ‘standing* cavalrymen as showed promise were in 
any case often promoted to minor provincial governorships, which 
entailed the conduct of civil as well as military affairs. Possibly, there- 
fore, the purpose for which Siileym^n so rewarded these Muldzims was 
to prepare them for such promotion. From regarding this employment 
as a privilege, however, the Sipdhis came in time to regard it as a right; 
and tl>eir insistence on it greatly contributed to the confusion into 
which both their own organization and that of the government was 
later thrown.^ 

' The order of precedence as shown in the Kdndn^ndmei Ali ' 0 §tndn is as 
follows : 

^ Yeniferi A^asi (after the Sancak Beyis, see above, p. 138). 

Mir 'Alentf fflapici Bafi, Mir Abors, Qaktrci Ba§i, Qa§nigir Baft — all these 
being officers of the ‘Outside Service* of the Household (see above, p. 83). 
Bdliik A£asis, 

Qavuf Bafi. 

^apicllar Kdbyasl (see above, p. 83). 

Cebeci Baft, 

Topfu Bofi (O. T.E.M., No. 13, pp. 10-12). 

In another passage (p. 22) the Defter Emini and §ehir Emini are said to have 
had precedence of the Bdlilk A£asis; and in the later J^dnun^ndme of ‘AbduV- • 
Rahmdn Tevki‘i, the A£as of the Four Bdliiks are placed after the Qavuf Baft 
and the Kapidlar Kdbyasl — only, however, in a section dealing with Dtvdn 
dress (M,T,M, i. 526). 

* See Ahmed Cevfid, 116 sq. Cf. D*Ohsson, vii. 222 sq. 

3 See M.T,M, i. 510 (Ifdndn-^ndme of *Abdu*r-Ralimdn Tevki‘i). 

* The Muteferrika guard — see above, pp. 87-88. 

* ‘Attache* or ‘adjutant* (Arabic). The word was also used in the learned 
profession (see Chapter viii). In the army as reorganized during the nineteenth 
century it was applied to the lowest two ranks of officers, and so corresponds 
to ‘lieutenant*. 

^ Seyyid Mu$^fll, i. J45; Ahmed Rfisim, i. 381. These civil employments 
were called J^idmet ‘Servtti*. , 
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THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD 


(a) the black eunuchs 

The black eunuch last arrived in the Harem service was known as the 
En or Lowest, After being presented to the k^lzlur Agasi 

he was taken -by the latter’s Oda Lalasi,^ the Superxisor of the Aga's 
apartments, to the principal officer of the eunuch guards, called Baf 
Kapl CuldmP in whose presence his name was entered on the colls. 
He was then made to kiss the hand of a sub-oflicer of or Ortanca^ 

rank, who was appointed as his Lafcj, or Supervisor. His duties were 
to serve the eunuchs of the next lowest category to his own, who were 
called "Acemt (that is ‘foreign’) Agas,^ and their sub-officers, the Nevbet 
Kalfasis^ (Substitutes of the Watch), whose duty it was to command in 
turn the eunuchs on duty at the Harem doors, placing himself at these 
officers’ command. The Lowest Aga was himself put on guard duty at 
the hours of Ablution {Abdest) and prayers.^ The rest of his time was 
spent in learning the principles and Kdnuns of the ocak. 

As soon as another eunuch was received into the ser\ ice, the former 
‘Lowest Aga* became automatically a ‘Foreign Aga*^ yielding his 
former title to the new-comer. How many Foreign Agas were employed 
at a time is not mentioned ; but they were eventually promoted in order 
of seniority, when vacancies occurred, to be NeT>het Kalfasis, Such 
promotions were notified to the Kizlar Agasi and Ba^ Ouldmi by 
the officer responsible for the discipline and cleanliness of the corps, 
called Miisdndereci Ba^iJ 

There were five Nevbet Kalfasis^ four of whom, numbered by seniority, 
took duty in turn, the fifth and most important controlling the others 
in their dormitory and doing guard duty only occasionally, when the 
Sultan and the Kadins went for an outing to one of the garden pavi- 
lions.® The Nevbet Kalfasis had special charge of the Harem door 
keys. There were four of these doors, two of iron and two of bronze, 
one behind the other in the single passage by which the Harem might 
be entered.® The Nevbet Kalfasi on duty received the keys of these 
doors from the Kizlar Agasi early in the morning and returned them 
to him at night. ^ 


* See below, p. 331. ^ See below, p. 330. below, P- 33 ®- 

* Just as the Janissary novices were called * Acemt OSlans presumably 
cause the eunuch 'Acend A^as were, like them, of non-Moslem birth. 

» Nevbet (Arabic Nateba) meaning ‘turn’ in the wnse of recurrent 
or action, ^alfa is a Turkish corruption of the Arabic Ifahfa, successor, deputy 

because his seniors all wished, or were obliged, to attend 
services, preceded by ablutions, in their mosque. 

• TTwM'^SliSions'!' which were attended with 

by the term ^edveti ffiimSyan (Imperial retirement).-^f. D Ohsson, vii. »2. 

• See D’Ohsson, vii. 70. • 
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Next above the Nevbet Kalfads ranked four sub-ofiicers called 
Ortanca,^ and next above them again twelve others called who 

controlled the Nevbet Kalfasts. Promotion went again by seniority, 
except that both Ortancas and Hdfilli might refuse to receive the senior 
Nevbet Kalfast or the senior Ortanca into their grade if they chose. ’ On 
reception into both grades the eunuch promoted was received by the 
Kizlar A^asiy whose robe he kissed, after which he went to the eunuchs’ 
mosque, where he distributed largesse. 

The senior HdHlliy again, was eligible, on the occurrence of a vacancy, 
to become second officer of the guard, called Yayla(k) Baf Kapi 
Ouldmiy and the latter to become first officer, Yeni Serdy Ba§ Kapi 
Guldfni. These titles mean respectively Summer Head Slave of the 
Door and Head Slave of the Door of the New Palace.^ The former was 
so called because he remained in command when the Sultan went in 
the summer to Be§ikta§ or another of the palaces other than the Top 
Kapi Serdyi, The offices of the two Ba^ Kapi Guldmis were the highest 
in the ocak to which eunuchs could rise by mere seniority. The rest 
were all conferred by favour, even some that ranked below these two. 
Thus every separate ‘apartment’ (Dd'tre) of the Harem — ^those, for 
instance, of the Vdlide and the Kadtns — ^was provided with a Ba^ 
(Head) A^a,* chosen usually from among the Ortancas or Hdsillisy and 
also with several minor eunuchs chosen from among the 'Acemis and 
Nevbet KalfasiSy called Harem Agasis by way of distinction from those 
of the watch, under him. All these eunuchs continued to advance in 
seniority despite their special work. The remaining posts, on the other 
hand, stood outside the hierarchy that we have described altogether. 
Nor were they arranged, so it appears, in an independent hierarchy. 
They were of three types: those of the Musdnderecisy headed by the 
Musdndered Ba^y those of the Musdhibsy headed by a Musdhib Ba^ty 
and those of the Treasurer, Ifazineddr A^Oy^ and his deputy, the 
Ifaztne Vekili.^ The duty of the Musdnderecis was,^ as we have men- 
tioned, to see that the eunuchs kept themselves clean, observed the 
regulations, and fulfilled their religious duties. All eunuchs up to the 

* Meaning ‘Middle’, i.e. between the Nevbet JKalfasis and the Hdfillis. 

* Meaning perhaps ‘fully trained*, ^d^il (Arabic) means ‘produce’, ‘result’, 
and hence ‘profit’, also ‘what is left after a process of purification’. 

^ Ouldm (Arabic), though meaning secondarily ‘slave’, is equivalent to the 
Turkish Oilcaty ‘boy’. D’Ohsson, indeed, uses 0§lan instead of Guldm for these 
titles. 

^ The Bof A£a of the Vdlide acted as assistant to the Chief of the eunuch 
guard, the Ba§ Guldnd. 

^ Cf. above, p. 74, the Harem lady called J^aztneddr Ustd, 

* Wektl (Arabic) means simply deputy — and so ffazine VeMli (Deputy of 
the Treasury). 

7 The significance of this word is obscure. Redhouse states that Musendere 
is a corruption of the Arabic Masdara, and means ‘The fixed slab at the end 
of a Turkish sofa’. This is not enlightening in connexion with our word. 
Moreover, Mafdara itself is not a classical word, nor is it shown by Dozy, 
Suppliment aux Dictiatmaires Arabes. Mufddara, however, means ‘exacting 
with importunity*, and hence (in ‘Abbisid usage at least — see e.g. the Kitdb 
aUWuzerd of Hildl al-$&bi’) ‘imposing a fine*. And since the transition from 
the idea of fining to thsi*: ^f imposing punishments in general seems a not im- 
possible one, it may be that Musdnderici is Mu^ddere-ci in disguise. 
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rank of H&nUi were punished by beating. Those above it were merely 
admonished, or, if their fault was serious, were banished to Egypt It 
was the duty of the Mtisdhib Ba^t' to remain in perpetual attendance 
on the Sultan while in the Harem, to convey his orders to the Kizhr 
The ordinary Musdhibs numbered eight or ten. I’hey took duty 
two at a time, accompanying the Sultan and their chief, and carried 
orders to the Lady Intendant. The Treasurer and his deputy were, 
as we have mentioned, responsible for the economy of the ocak. The 
Treasurer ranked as the Aga's lieutenant, immediately above the 
Mu^dhib 

Apparently the other palaces, and certainly the Old Serd\\ had 
similar eunuch guards, headed by a Ba^ Kapi Guldml Whether euijuchs 
passed from one service to another does not appear. Not only they, 
however, but also such eunuchs as were employed in the households 
of princes and princesses seem to have come under the authority of the 
Kizlar A^asi. Each princess had not only a Ba^ A§a like the Vdlide 
and the Kadins, but a Ba^ Kapi Guldml and a Mdbeynd,^ the head of 
ten or twelve Harem eunuchs. Finally, each prince, in his ‘cage* hail 
a black eunuch as one of his tutors or supervisors (LaAi), 

The A§a'$ own ‘household* included a number of Nevbet Kalfash, 
one of whom remained on duty at night in case the A^a were required 
in an emergency, a number of slave-girls,^ and a whole court of atten- 
dants and guards of various types, not all of whom were eunuchs them- 
selves.5 They were all under the direction of his Room-Supervisor,^ 
who though he had no high official position, in fact took charge of the 
palace in the A£a*s absence. When an A^a was dismissed he too was 
exiled to Egypt, and replaced either by the JBaf Kapi Guldml of the 
old Serdy or by the governor of Medina, a post which, as we have 
mentioned, was conferred in later times on negro eunuchs ot the 
Harem service.^ 


(b) the inside service 
The White Eunuchs 


I. 


Up to near the end of the sixteenth century the Inside Service as 
well as the Harem was dominated by the White Eunuchs. 1 heir chief, 

* Afufdftib (Arabic) means ‘Companion* — ^and here evidently Attendaiil in 
Waiting*. 

^ See D’Ohsson, vii. 55. D’Ohsson calls him Ba^-Mufdfyib, 

3 For Mdbeyn, cf. above, p. 72. The Mdbeynefs duty was to cariy a lantern 
or torch before the Damad, the princess’s husband, when 1* visited his liarem 
at night, and to carry messages from him to the princess when he was in ns 

Seldmlik or reception-room. ^ .. . 

* This is mentioned by D’Ohsson, vii. 54. a peculiar privilege for a eunuch. 

* 'Atft mentions the following: 

a Kiirkfii Ba^ (Head Fur-pelisse Keeper); 
a Kuffu Ba^i (Head Cook; cf. below, p. 351)1 
a Kedweei Ba§i (Head Coffee-maker); 
a JBof Qobaddr (Head Valet); ^ . 

a HeSbeci, a Zuliiflu Baltaci, and a fCizbekct. These at least 

For the latter three types of guards see below, pp. 353. 359» 3 • 

were evidently not eunuchs. . ^ sao 

‘ Oda Lalasi. ’ The above account is talim from Ata, 1. 257 sqq. 
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the Bdbits-Se^ddet A^asi or Kapi A^asi^ had five principal white-eunuch 
lieutenants, one for each of the three superior chambers called : 

(1) For the ffdff Oda, Ifdss Oda 

(2) For the ffasAne, ^azineddr Ba^^ 

(3) For the Kildr, Kildrd Ba^;^ 

one for the two chambers (called Bilyiik (Great) and Kilftik (Little) 
Oda),^ in which prospective pages continued their education ^ready 
begun either at Cala];a Ser^yi or elsewhere before being admitted into 
the Service proper, namely : 

(4) The Serdy A^asi {A^a of the Palace), who was alSo responsible 
for the safety of the establishment, commanding for this purpose a 
guard of forty subordinate eunuchs ; and 

(5) The Serdy Kdhyasi (Intendant of the Palace),^ whose duties are 
not specified. 

Below these ranked in turn 

(6) Five Kd§e Bofis (literally ‘Heads of the Corner*), whose duty it 
was to see that their subordinates behaved themselves and discharged 
their duties properly 

(7) An unspecified number of Ba§ Eskis (‘Head Seniors’), the highest 
in rank of whom was called Oda Kdhyasi (Intendant of the Chamber) ; 
and (8) Two Vzengi Agasis (A^as of the Stirrup — not to be confused 
with the officers of the Outside Service bearing the same title®), one 
called ‘Right* and the other ‘Left* — presumably because they marched 
on either side of the Sultan when he rode.^ 

The subordinate White Eunuchs that presided over the If Agas' 
messes were called Sofra Eskisis (‘Seniors of the Table’).*® 

The first loss of influence by the White Eunuchs to the Black occurred 
during the reign of Murid III, when in 1582 the office of Ddru*s- 
Se'ddet A§asiy hitherto appertaining to the Haztneddr Ba^i or the Serdy 
A^asif was given to a negro.” It was restored some ten years later to a 
Serdy A^asi; but passed finally to the Blacks on the accession of 
Mehmed III in 1595, when the control of the Harem and the Inspector- 
ship of some of the Imperial Awkdf were removed from the Kapi 
A^asi for good. No doubt this change resulted also in a weakening of 
the White Eunuchs’ control of the Pages; but it was not until a century 
later that the management of the Inside Service was taken out of their 

* i.e. A^a of the Gate of Felicity, or A^a of the Gate. — Cf. above, p. 76. 

* Apparently in early times the Oda Baft was often a page and not a 
eunuch — see Lybyer, 127, and notes to the Kdndn-ndme of the Conqueror 
( 0 ,T,E,M,t No. 13*, Appendix, 14). Nevertheless, it is to be noted that in this < 
document the Ifdff Oda Bafi is placed between the eunuchs Kapi A§asi and 
Ifaztneddr Ba^ as if he were one himself. 

3 For ffazineddr (Treasurer) see above, p. 74. 

^ Kildrd, one that looks after a Kildr or larder — a butler. 

* *Atl refers only to the Kilftik Oda; but both D*Ohsson (vii. 47) and the 
editor of the fCdndn-ndme of Mebmed II (O.T,E,M., No. 13, Appendix, 15, 
note) refer to a Bilyiik as well. 

® So *Atl, i. 164, D’Ohsson, vii. 56 sq.,does not mention the Serdy Kdhyasi, 

’ This is not stated of the eunuch Kdfe Bafts, but is said to have been the 
duty of ffdff Odalis similarly entitled. — Cf. below, p, 342. 

* See above, p, 82. • • loc. cit. 

‘Atl, i. 160. ' , “ Cf. alx)ve, p. 7 ^* 
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hands and confided to the Pages themselves.* Thereafter the duties of 
the Oda Ba^ were restricted to investing dignitaries such as the 
Grand VesAr and the ^eyhu'l-Isldm, and certain officials of the Palace 
itself, with pelisses of honour: he is said to have become Master of 
Ceremonies for the Inside Service {Enderun Te^fdtfi)\ and those of 
the Hasdneddr Ba^ and the Kildr Baft to inspecting the catering for 
their respective ‘Dormitories*. The Serdv A^asi continued to act as 
commandant of the Palace in the absence of the Sultan and the officers 
that accompanied him ;^ and Galata Ser^yi was still committed to the 
care of a White Eunuch. But the White Eunuchs had by now entirely 
lost their former dominant position. D’Ohsson states that in his time 
only about eighty were employed, as against about two hundred 
Blacks.^ 


2. The Lower Chambers 


Most of our information regarding the organization of the Inside 
Service refers to the eighteenth century, when it was no longer under 
the White Eunuchs* control. The removal of this control no doubt 
involved a certain amount of reform. Nevertheless, most of the posts in 
the three higher chambers seem to have been created during the reigns 
of Mehmed II, B^yezid II, and Selim and though the Seferli 
Chamber was actually created only later, under Ahmed 1, to replace 
the ‘Little Chamber’ {Ktifuk Oda),^ which was rather a general school 
for the training of the Pages than a regular department of the Service, 
it was already old-established by the time of this reorganization. 

The three lower Chambers, Haztne, Kildr, and Seferli,^ were in 
their final form organized very similarly. Thus certain men in each 
Ko§u§ or Dormitory were called Bifakli, because they wore gold- or 
silver-plated daggers (Bipaif) in their belts; while others, inferior to 
them, were known as Soyunaks'^ because they were allowed to wear 
night-clothes when off duty. There appear to have been eleven Bipaklis 
to every nine Soyuna^y the total numbers not being given.** Each 
Ko§u§ is said again to have had twelve Kalfas (Haltfes), who received 
a yearly gratuity beyond the ordinary salary of the Pages. These ^alf as 
aided the visiting Hocas (professors)’ to teach the novices, finally, 
apart from its Kdhyd, each department had a considerable number of 
officers and under-officers, divided into two sections according to the 
nature of their promotion. 


* Owing to the enterprise of (^orlulu *Ali Pa^a — see above, p. 76. 

^ * This according to D’Ohsson, vii. 57. 

® Ibid.; cf. *Atfi, i. 164-5. 

* %,1?noted Ztove!’i^o?fs the Buyiik Oda. D’Ohss™, ''“,• 48. 

that both these chambers were suppressed by Mehmed IV, whereas At*. • 5|t. 
puts the conversion of the Kiifuk into the Seferlt ICoSuf down to Ahmed 1, in 

by 'At# passim. D’Ohsson, vii. 44 . lus Sffer 
translated ‘Chambrie de Campagne'). Srfer (Arabic) mi^s 
hence ‘campaign’; Seferli (with Turkish ending) appertaining to a campaign . 
’ From ^oyunmab (Turkish) *to undress’. 

® So, according to 'Atft, i. 138. _ , n m 

* *Atft, i, 75. Presumably these yvere senior Lolas, Cf. above, p. 33 • 
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The Kdiyds themselves were former members of the Oda^ and 
inferior only to the principal page, the Silihddr A^a, whose lieutenants 
they were. Each was appointed to the chamber in which he had begun 
his service. The Kdftyds of the Kildr and the Seferliy therefore, might 
have little hope of further promotion in the Serdy service. The Kihyd 
of the Haztney on the other hand, habitually succeeded to the post of 
Silihdd^J 

As for the lesser officers of each chamber, those promoted by mere 
seniority were called Bifakli Eskis and were appointed from among the 
ordinary Bifaklis mentioned above. There were twelve in each cham- 
ber,^ the top two in the l^azine and the Seferli, the top five or six in 
the Kildr y having special titles while the untitled Bipakli Eskis in each 
chamber acted as under-officers.** The remaining officers were ap- 
pointed for skill and merit by favour — the numbers of such posts 
differing in each department. At the same time each department had 
ten officers with corresponding titles, the first of whom only was a 
Bipakli Eskiy the rest being appointed by favour. 

These first ten were : 

(i) The Gdp Eskisi (‘Removal, or Travel, Senior*)^ — so called because 
he deputized for the Kdhyd of his chamber when the Sultan left the 
Palace for some other residence; 

(ii) The Ba^ Kullukpu (Head Servant) 

(iii) The Nevbetpi Ba^ (Chief of the Watch) 

(iv) and (v) The Kullukpus or servants of (ii) and (iii) ; 

(vi) The Pdris Kdhyasi (Intendant of the Sick-room) 

(vii) The Kdjtyd*s Imdm (Prayer-leader) ; 

(viii) The Kdhyd's Kullukpu; 

(ix) The Kdhyd^s Kildrci (Butler); 

and (x) The Kdhyd^s floftdnd (Wardrobe-master).’ 

The officers particular to each Chamber were the following : 

(i) In the ^lazine {Treasury) 

(i) The Giyim Baft (Head Robe-master)^® — the Kdhyd*s deputy; 

(ii) The Baf Yazici (Head Clerk), also called Baf Efendi; 

(iii) Three minor clerks, called Second, Third, and Fourth Yazicts; 

(iv) Three assistant Yazicts, 

It was the duty of these seven clerks to maintain the registers of 
objects conserved in the treasury, marking those removed and acquired. 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 44. * i. 96; D*Ohsson, vii. 45. 

^ Sec ‘Atft, i. 165-6. He states that there were six entitled Bipakli Eskis in« 
the Kildr y but shows only five titled. It is not clear, therefore, in which respect 
he is wrong. 

♦ According to D’Ohsson, loc. cit., all the Bipakli Eskis were * sous-officiers\ 

5 Gdp means ‘the act of hanging one’s place, a move, a migration’ — 

the Persian Kop, The Gdp Eskisis of each department were among its Bipakli 
Eskis, ’ For the meaning of K^llukpUy see above, p. 3 ^ 9 - 

’ For Nevbetpi, cf. above, p. 329, n. 5. 

® Pdris (not given by Redhouse) is perhaps a corruption of Mdrid (Arabic) 
‘sick*. ® ffoftdn, properly J^aftdn, ‘a coat’. 

Or Giii&m Basi, Though the pronunciation GiiSutn appears to live been 
usual (cf. D’Oksson, ^ii. 41), *Atd, i. 165, prefers Giyim, since Gi^m 
‘clothing’, whereas Giigtm means ‘kettle’. Th® Giyim Baii was a Bipakli Eskt, 
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(v) The KetOb (Librarian). He was responsible to the 

for the maintenance in good order of the various libraries in the Palace 

(vi) The ^antad (Purse-keeper).' This officer and the ATdAyd’i 

ffoftdncP had the joint inspection of the Cupboard of the Privy Purse 
{ffard Hdffe DoldM) and were charged with the maintenance of its 
registers. They, the clerks, and the Ha^ Kullukfu of the were 

responsible to the Kdhyd for the Treasurv* itself as opposed to the per- 
sonnel of the Chamber. The Ba^ Kullukfu had another duty : of regis- 
tering and inspecting all the hangings, carpets, and other objects supplied 
to the various departments of the Inside Ser\ice from the Tailors' 
Workshop (belonging to the Outside Serv^ice).^ 

The Treasury was originally founded to house the valuables acquired 
by the Sultans after the conquest first of Constantinople and later of 
Syria and Egypt. But it also housed the Sultan's jewels and furs, a 
portrait of each monarch from Mehmed II onwards, « and even stores 
of objects in everyday use by the A^as of the Service and the inmates 
of the Harem.^ Its entire contents were checked whenever the Kdi^yd 
was changed, by a process that it took several months to apply. During 
his term of office the Kdhyd was obliged to furnish the Sultan with 
monthly statements of accessions and removals, drawn up by the iirst 
two clerks. Careful precautions were taken against theft, llius, 
whereas the Kdhyd kept the signet of Selim I with which the doors 
were sealed, the Head Clerk kept their keys, so that the Treasury 
might be opened only with the concurrence of both. And when it was 
opened, for the introduction of new, or the removal of old, objects, or 
for the periodical cleaning of its contents, these operations were carried 
out under the eyes of all the principal officers of the department.’ 

As well as the officers of the Haztne listed above D'Ohsson mentions 
six others, not referred to by 'At^, namely; 

(i) The Ana1}tar A^ast {A^a of the Key)® — the police officer of the 
Chamber; 

(ii) The Ser^uffu (Keeper of the Imperial Aigrettes); 

(iii) The Kapantfaci (Keeper of the Sultan’s fur-lined gala robes) ; 

(iv) The fabak Eskisi (Senior of the Dishes) — keeper of the porcelain 
dinner services ; 

and (v) Two Tufengeis (Gun-keepers) — who carried the Sultan s 
sporting guns when he went shooting.’ 


* Qanfa (Turkish) ‘purse, pouch, bag*. 

^ i.e. No. lo of the officers common to all three departrqpnU.—See above. 
• ^ No. 2 of such officers. 

* See below, p. 361. 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 39; cf. ‘Atft, i. 57. , r 

^ Thus objects required for the JHarem were applied for by the Kisla * » 
writing materials were applied for by the Sirr Kdtjbi (see P* j ^ 

by a^TUfengciBofUs^ b^low, p. 344). &c.-Axi.i. 199-200. All theteobjcct. 
are now to be seen in the museums of the old Seray, 

: 'ItS; .. 

KUdr^ whereas D’Ohsson does not. Possibly this officer was 
Boff-^ee above, p. 332. • 

’ D’Ohsson, vii. 42-3. 
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(ii) In the Kil&r {Larder). 

(i) The Pefkir Ba^, Pe^kir (Persian Pi^-gir) means *napkin\ and so 
Pe^kir Bap 'Chief (Attendant) of the Napkin*. It was his duty to super- 
vise the food and drink prepared for the Sultan and to keep the vessels 
in which these were served. He was also charged with the education 
and discipline of the A^as of this department. His deputy and substi- 
tute for summer excursions was the Gof Eskisi of the Kildr^^ who was 
also called Mum Bofi^ or ‘Chief (Attendant) of the Candle*. 

(ii) The Tepsici Eskisi (Senior of the Tray-carriers), It was the duty 
of this officer to hand his silver tray and spoons to the Sultan, and to 
serve the A§as with the white-flour cakes called Foduk, He was also 
in charge of the kitchen called Hard Firin or Ordinary Oven, a depart- 
ment of the Outside Service.^ 

(iii) The Mum J^agirdi (literally ‘Pupil of the Candle’), whose duty 
it was to tend the candles of the Chamber of the Prophet’s Cloak 
(Hir^i Se'ddet Odasi). 

(iv) The Anahtar Guldmi (literally ‘Page of the Key’). His duty was 
to patrol the dormitory at night together with a number of watchmen.^ 

(v) The ^erbetfi (Sherbet-maker). He accompanied the Sultan when- 
ever he left the Palace, whether in state or incognito, with such food, 
drink, eating and washing utensils as might be needed, loaded on two 
mules. 

(vi) The (Fruit-server). 

(vii) The Tur§ucu (Pickle-server). 

(viii) The Su Kulluh^ (literally ‘Water Servant’). He acted at the 
orders of the Mum Bapy causing the Bostancis of the SakM Oca§i to 
bring sweet water on mules from Qamlica to the Palace.^ 

The remaining officers were, first, the servants {Kullukpus) of the 
Pefkir Ba^y of the Tepsici Eskisi and the Mum ^dgirdiy secondly, the 
^erbetgis of princes (sons of Sultans reigning and deceased), and lastly, 
the Kildrd of the Silihddr Aj^Uy the chief page.^ 

Responsibility for the Sultan’s meals was thus divided among a 
number of Aj^as under the authority of the Kildr Kdhyasi. In early 
times, before the creation of the posts just listed, the Kildr had been 
managed by the Ba^ Kullukgu^ of the department under the supervision 
of the white-eunuch Kildrd BapP Subsequently, however, the Ba§ 
ICullukfu was left with no more than one or two dishes for which he 
was responsible. Another important officer was the Nevbetfi Boffi of 
the Kildr. For, in the first place, he had charge of the gold and silver 
plate and the porcelain services in which the Sultan’s meals were dished« 
up — registers of their component pieces being kept under the direction 

* i.e. No. I of the officers common to all three departments — ^see above, p. 334* 

* ’AtA, i. 166. Firin is the Turkish pronunciation of the Arabic Fum, ‘an 

oven*. 3 See above, p. 335, n. 8 ; i. 73-4* 

* All the Aias of this department so far listed were Bifotli Eskis (see n. 3 on 
p. 334 above). Hence there were only six others. — *Atft, i, 166. 

» ^Atft, i. 167. 

^ No. 2 of the officers common to aU three departments. 

’ See above, p. 332. 

* No. 3 of the office's, common to aU three departments. 
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of the the Pef^ and the Nevbetfi himself; and, in the 

second, he kept a medical store in which drugs and instruments for 
cuppmg and bleeding were preserved for the use of the Afas. The fall 
of the White Eunuchs resulted in the assumption by the various officers 
mentioned above, but particularly by the Nevbetfi Ba^, of most of the 
duties formerly performed by the Kildrci Bafi.' 

(iii) In the Seferli {Campaign Chamber). 

(i) The Cdme^&y Bofi (Chief of the Laundrymen).* 

(ii) The Mehter Ba^ (Chief of the Bandsmen). 

(iii) The Ijtammdmci Ba^ (Chief of the Bath-kcepcrs). 

(iv) The Sarikft Yama^is (Assistants to the Turban-folder). 

That the duties performed by members of the Seferli department 
were highly varied was due to the circumstance of its having been 
created to replace the Kiifuk Oda, which, as we have remarked, was a 
general training school for the A§as. The four principal types of service 
discharged by its members are said to have been: ‘Drum-beating 
{Tablzenlik), the folding of turbans, head-shaving, and the cleaning of 
the royal clothes.’^ When it was first formed, its pages used to wash 
the Sultan’s clothes on campaign. Hence its name {Seferli) and the 
title of its principal officer (Chief of the Laundrymen). In peace time, 
on the other hand, these pages used only to wash various types of 
towels and napkins; and since the muslin turban-cloths {Sarlk) used 
by the Sultan — ^which, as well as his towels, continued to be washed 
by the Bof Kullu^u* of the department* — were not unlike these 
napkins, fifteen of them took over the duty (hitherto performed by 
certain A^as of the Haztne) of re-folding them, after washing, into the 
prescribed modes. These fifteen pages were the Assistants of the 
Turban-folder, the latter, the Sarikft Bofi (Chief Turban-folder) being 
a member of the Hass Odaf chosen from among them.’ Twenty other 
pages, with ten assistants, similarly took over the duty of shaving the 
heads of the Service personnel, hitherto performed by such A^as of the 
Ifazine and Kildr as happened to exhibit an aptitude for this art. They 
acted under the orders of the Chief of the Bath-keepers, who in turn 
was second-in-command to the Berber Bofi (Chief of the Barbers),* 
another member of the Ifdss Oda, who shaved the Sultan himself. T he 
A^as were shaved once a month at the great bath {Hammdm) built next 
the Ifazine by Selim II. This was heated for the occasion under the 
direction of the Hammdmci Bap by galley slaves supplied by the 
Admiralty.® As for the duty of drum-beating— whi«h was extended to 
the playing of music in general — ^this was discharged by the Mehter 
Boff and his bandsmen.'® Apparently these bandsmen were drawn from 


* ^^*the Pereian CSme, ‘garment’ znd Sdyiddn, ‘to wash’. ThU officer is 
evidently reckoned by 'Atd as a Bifahli 

^ *Atk, i. 154. 

^ No. 2 of the officers common to all departments.^ 

» So i. loc. cit.; cf. D’Ohsson, vu. 44* 

! ?• * 94 - 5 - 

• Atfl, 1. 198. 


« Sec below, pp. 33®t 343* 
■ Sec below, p. 345- 

I Tt. ‘ J f . « . 


#^lbid. I. 154- 
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among the Aj^as called ^avufes of the department. We shall have occasion 
to describe the Qavu^es of the Court, when considering the Outside 
Service and the Central Administration.* From *At4’s account it would 
seem that even those of the Inside Service had originally been em- 
ployed, like the others, as couriers. In later times, however, though 
they still acted as messengers within the palace,^ most of them were 
trained either as musicians, or, if they were endowed with fine voices, 
as MiVezzim (Callers to Prayer) or ceremonial applauders. Others are 
said to have acted as supervisors and as trainers of pupils in these arts.^ 
Though the bandsmen proper belonged to the Seferli ch^ber, Qavuf 
musicians were also numbered, according to D’Ohsson, among the 
A^as of the Haztne and the Kildr.^ The Qavu^es of the Inside Service 
were lieaded by a Ba§ Qavu§^ who ranked as one of the assistants to the 
pages of the Oda,^ 


3 . The ]H^s Oda 

Just as, in the lower chambers, the officers of each were divided into 
two categories by the manner in which they obtained their appoint- 
ments — ^whether by seniority or by favour shown for merit — so were 
those of the Hdss Oda. Thus those offices whose performance required 
no special skill or training were to be attained in the normal course of 
promotion by seniority from the 'Bifakli Eski* offices of the lower 
chambers ; and the holders of the highest of these offices in the Hdss 
Oda were likewise regarded as its Bipakli Eskis.^ The offices of the 
other category — ^which did require skill or training in some art (such 
as, say, coffee-making or secretaryship) — ^were filled by A^as other 
than the Bipakli Eskis of the lower chambers. Some of the latter 
promotions were invariable — as, for instance, that of the Sank^ Ba^i^ 
who was always chosen from among the Sarikft Yama^ts of the Seferli 
chamber^ — and some variable — the post in the Hdsp Oda being 
conferred on any A§a considered suitable. The offices for which skill 
was needed were those known in the eighteenth century as 'Md-beynct*; 
their holders were the Sultan’s personal attendants par excellence^ dis- 
charging their duties in the Md-beyn or Intermediate Apartments* — 
between the Harem on the one hand and the Third Court (the sphere 
of the Inside Service as a whole) on the other. It appears that before 
the reorganization consequent on the fall from influence of the White 
Eunuchs, all the principal pages of the Hdss Oda, if not the others as 
well, were regarded as Md-beyncis. But after that event the Bipakli Eski 
pages ranked above the Md^-beyncis^ so that the offices of the chamber 
were virtually divided into three grades: the highest was that of the 
Bipakli Eskis or Superior A^as; the second was that of the Md-beyncis; 

* See below, pp, 349-50, and p. 118 above. 

* Thus D’Ohsson, vii. 46, states that two from each chamber were always in 
attendance on the SUibddr A^a, to convey his orders to the subordinate pages. 

3 *At8, i. 170. ♦ D*Ohs8on, vii. 46. * 'Atf, i. 168. 

* According to *At4, i. 188, 192. D’Ohsson makes no reference to Bipakli 

Eskis in the ffdsf Oda. ^ See above, p. 337* 

* Md^heyn meaning, in Arabic, Vhat is between’. 

* Sec *Atft, i. 19b, 20I.* • 
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and the third that of the Inferior A^as, who seem to have gone by no 
distinct appellation.' 

The Oda was created by the Conqueror, in whose l^dmm~ndmt 
its four chief ofnce-holders are mentioned by title.* Its personnel is 
said to have been fixed at forty by Selim I, when he constituted the 
pages that coinposed it guardians of the Prophet’s Cloak.* According 
to D Ohsson, it still stood at forty in his day, this auspicious number 
then including the Sultan himself — so that of the pages there were no 
more than thirty-nine.'^ 'Atl, on the other hand, gives us to understand 
that the pages themselves numbered forty apart not only from the 
Sultan (of whose inclusion he makes no mention) but also from the 
SiUMdr usually reckoned as the principal page,* Otherwise their 
accounts, though "A^^’s is far fuller, differ on only a few points, the 
main discrepancy between them lying in the number of A^as to be 
placed in each of the three grades. 

There seems to be no doubt, nevertheless, that, whether included 
in the forty^ or not, the SUlhddr came at length to be regarded as of an 
eminence that placed him above even the category of the superior Aj^as^ 
just as the Kdhyds of the lower chambers stood apart from their sub- 
ordinate officers. Indeed, the Silihddr and the Kdftyds may be said to 
have formed a category of their own, the Kdhyd of the IJaztne, as we 
have noted, being generally appointed to succeed to the post of SUihddr 
when this fell vacant. We therefore place the SUihddr in a section by 
himself. 


(i) The Silihddr Aga {Sword-keeper), 


The Silihddr* s original duties were to carry the Sultan’s sword hang- 
ing from his left shoulder (except at ceremonies, when he carried it 
over his right shoulder); and to guard and keep in good trim ail the 
Sultan’s armour and weapons.^ After his advancement to first place 
in the Service, however, he was charged with many others. He then 
remained in perpetual attendance from the time when the Sultan ap- 
peared for early morning prayer until his retirement late in the evening. 
All communications {Telht^) from ministers and others were presented 
by him; and all the Sultan’s commands (Irdde) were conveyed by him 
to the officers or officials concerned. He further supervised the conduct 
of all ceremonies in which the Sultan took part; had joint charge, with 
the Kdhyd of the Ffaztne, of the Privy Purse Cupboard already men- 
tioned ;* was responsible for the good behaviour of all the pag^- - 
relying on the Kdhyds of the three inferior chambe» to maintain disci- 
pline on his behalf; received novices into the Service, and ^nged 
pensions for A^as on their retirement; and commanded the Owtside- 
Service corps of the Zulujlu Baltads,^ His importance was reflected in 
* ‘Ata's references to the inferior Aias are somewhat confusing. See below, 


pp. 345“6. 

* Sec O.T.EM,, No. 14, Appendix, 23. 

* *Ata, i. 30, 94, . L • 

* See *Ata, i. 188, 192, where the page highest 


♦ D^Ohsson, vii. 34. 
in rank mentioned is the 


Qohaddr A£a, 

® Or thirty-nine. 
« Above, p. 335- 


^ O’Ohssan, vii. 34-5* 
• •See above, p. 86. 
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the large size of his entourage. This consisted of fiveLa/!ar/ a floftdnd^^ 
a KilArd? a Tiituncu^^ nine ^okaddrs (Valets), who also acted as Fal-' 
coners,^ three Zuluflu Baltacis^ six Sofalisy two Yedekfis, two He^becis^ 
one $akkdy and five When dismissed, the SHihddr^ unless pen- 

sioned off, was usually given Egypt or some other important provincial 
governorships 

(ii) The Superior Agas, or Bi^akli Eskis of the H^ss Oda. 

(i) and (2). The Qokaddr A^a (Valet) and the Rikdbddr A^a (Stirrup- 
holder). After the reorganization the offices of these A^as became all 
but sinecures, ^orlulu 'Ali Pa§a when Sillhddr had insisted on their 
holdeirs’ performing Md-beynci duty; but by the end of the seventeenth 
century the former practice by which pages were quickly promoted 
from the Inside Service to some State employment had fallen into 
desuetude, with the result that promotion within the Service was far 
slower than formerly, and A^as could not easily attain to high posts 
such as these before they were sixty years old and more; at this age 
Md-beynci duty w^ too strenuous for them; and they were therefore 
excused all service but that of acting as the Silihddr*s adjutants at public 
ceremonies. They used also, in company with the Stlihddr and the 
White Eunuch Hdss Oda Ba§t^ to attend the Sultan when he travelled 
by water. 

Before the reorganization it was the duty of the Rikdbddr to accom- 
pany the Sultan when he went for otherwise solitary rides in the 
palace grounds or elsewhere, and to hold his stirrup when he mounted 
and dismounted. In later times the Qokaddr used to walk on the 
Sultan’s right in processions, carrying the Privy Waterproof {Hdss 
Ya^murluk)^ and to scatter handfuls of newly minted silver among the 
crowd when the Sultan rode to mosque.® Before the reorganization he 
may perhaps have been the direct superior of the Md-beynd called, 
confusingly enough, Ba§ Qokaddr (Head Valet), whose’ duties really 
had to do with the Sultan’s clothes. In early times the Rikdbddr was 
the senior of the two in rank but in the eighteenth century the Qokaddr 
not only deputized for the Sillhddr in the latter’s absence, but habitually 
succeeded him in office. The Rikdbddr was then likewise the ^okaddr's 
deputy and heir to his post. Of all the A^as these two and the Stlihddr 
alone had the privilege of wearing turbans, their inferiors wearing 
embroidered caps.” 

* See below, p. 334. * Cf. above, p. 334. 

3 An officer of the Kildr department — see above, p. 336. 

^ TUtUn means ‘tobacco*. 

5 Qatdr-falan — ^for Falconers see below, pp. 347-8. 

* For the Ocaks of the Sofa, the Yedekpis, the Sabkds, and the Affis see 
below, pp. 354, 357» 361. 

7 *Atd, i. 209-12; D’Ohsson, vii. 34-5; 0 ,TE,M,, No. 14, Appendix, 23, 
notes. 

* O.T.E.M., No. 14, Appendix, 23-4, notes. 

« See below, p. 342. 

See 0 ,T.E,M., No. 14, Appendix, 14. 

” *At 4 , i. 208-9; D* 0 ||sson, vii. 35; O.T.EM,, No. 14, Appendix, 23-4* 
notes. • 
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(3) . The Dul^ Agasi (Aga of the Turban).* and D’Ohsson 
;are at variance m their explanation of this pagers title. D’Ohsson states 
that he and another Hass Odali followed the Sultan in processions 
carrying imperial turbans which they inclined to spectators for their 
salytes.^ 'Ati states that the Diilhend Agasi was the Sultan’s deputy 
for the service and inspection of the Chamber of the Prophet’s Cloak 
{Ifirkm Se'ddet Odasi), and that when visitants kissed the blessed 
garnient, he would wipe it with an embroidered turban-cloth. Ac- 
cording to this account^ not only was he responsible for the cleaning 
of this Chan^ber and for the lighting of its candles (with the assistance 
of the Mttm ^dgirdi of the Kildr),^ but arranged the order in which 
the Hdf^ Odalis should perform in it the perpetual recitation of ^acred 
texts that was one of their principal functions. They would remain 
on duty for this purpose for twenty- four hoiys. two at a time;^ and 
the Diilhend Agasi would report shortcomings in their performance 
to the Silihddr^ 

(4) . The Anahtar Agasi {Aga of the Key).* After the reorganization 
it was by this officer that the eunuch Hdsf Oda Bap was replaced as 
controller of the highest chamber.^ His office corresponded to those 
of the Kdhyds of the lower chambers. His chief duty was to ensure the 
proper performance of their serv^ices by the Hds^ Odalis, to apportion 
these services between them, to see that they went to mosque on being 
woken in the morning, to receive their applications for sick-leave, and 
to supervise the cleaning of their place of assembly, called Yepl Direk 
(The Green Pillar).® D’Ohsson states that he also acted as house- 
keeper (econome) to the Chamber and as intendant of the Sultan’s* 
table.* 

(5) . The Baf Pe§kir Agasi (Head Aga of the Napkin).*" After the 
reorganization this officer seems no longer to have pcrlormed the duty 
implied in his title — of presenting the Sultan with a napkin on which 
to wipe his hands after washing them.** Instead he now acted as deputy 
for the Anahtar Agasi when the Sultan left the palace for some other 
residence in the summer. For neither the Anahtar Agasi nor the three 
Kdhyds of the lower chambers went on these visits. I'he Ba^ Pe^ktr 
Agasi therefore controlled all the Hasf Odalis that accompanied the 
Sultan, and received the reports both of the Ghf hskisis that then 
deputized for the Kdhyds and of the white eunuchs— Kdljyasi'^ 


> Didbend, from the Persian Dolhdnd, is probably the word from which our 

*turban, turband' is derived — Encyclopedia of Islam, art. Turban . It is the 
equivalent of the Turkish $arik — see above, p. 337* . 

> D-Ohsson, vii. 35- ’ 

« Cf. D’Ohsson, vii. 38. '' 

‘ Analftar (written Andbdar by 'AtS) is from the Greek. ri*m,«.nn vii 
7 'Atft, i. 164. * Ibid. 206. * UOhsson, vii. 

«• Cf. with the Pe;fe> above, p. 336. 

Perhaps he was formerly merely the superior of the Py tor M 

the Qokaddr A^a may have been the superior of the Ba^ Qokaddt see above, 

has Ser&y Ajast-. but as we tave noted P- 333. 

according to D’Ohsson, vii. 57. «« commandei^ at thj Palace when the 

Sultan was away. 
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and Kildrci Ba^—thzt likewise deputized for the Kapt A^asl. On these 
occasions the Bof Pe§kir A^ady like the Anahtar A^asi at other times^, 
was of course responsible to the Sitthddr A^a^ 

(6) . The Bini^ Pe§kir A^asl (literally ‘Riding A§a of the Napkin’). 
This officer was the adjutant of the Ba§ Pe^kir A^asu What was m^uit 
by ‘JBiWf* was the Sultan’s appearances outside the Serdy on horse- 
back. Possibly the Bini§ Pe^kir A^asi was responsible for any Ifd 5 § 
Odalis of rank inferior to his own that took part in these cavalcades. 

(7) . The Ibrikddr A^asi {A^a of the Ewer). ‘Afft does not mention 
this page. But D’Ohsson states that his office was to poiy* water over 
the Sultan’s hands when he wished to wash them.* 

(8) and (9). Two Kdfe Bafts (literally ‘Heads of the Corner’), called 
by Kofe Pefkir A^ofis (literally ‘Corner A^as of the Napkin’). 
D’Ohsson calls them the police officers of the Chamber; and ‘Ata, who 
notices them together with the Binif Pefkir A§asiy specifies it as their 
duty to accompany the Sultan wherever he went, and, while resting 
under umbrellas set up in the comers of such places, to supervise the 
‘standing in a row’ of the Hdff Odalis in attendance and the decent 
behaviour of those awaiting their tum.^ 

(iii) The M^-beyncis. 

(i). The Baf Qokaddr (Head Valet). The Md~beyncis as his personal 
attendants came into closer contact with the Sultan than the ‘Superior’ 
A^aSy and so in a way enjoyed an esteem almost as great as theirs. The 
Baf Qokaddr as their head was, at least in the eighteenth century, an 
. officer of importance scarcely less than that of the Silihddry to whom 
he acted as assistant for the affairs of the Md-beyn, His duties were 
very various. To begin with, he had under him forty subordinate 
^okaddrs of two grades,^ members of the three lower^ chambers, the 

* • Atd, i. ao6; D’Ohsson, vii. 36. 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 36. This statement seems open to suspicion. Such a duty 
would imply that its performer was a Md-beynci, But the Ibrikddr A£<ssi is 
not included by D’Ohsson among the Md-beyncis, 

^ There is some confusion in *AtS’s references to these officers. In one 
passage (i. 205) he states that the three subordinates of the Bof Pefkir A^oH 
were called Bini$ and Kdfe Pefkir Agasis; but goes on to describe their system 
of promotion, which, he says, was from the rank of Birtif Pefkir A^asl to that 
of G6f (not mentioned before) and then to Bos Pefkir A^asi — ^implying pre- 
sumably that the four officers concerned were called, in order of diminishing 
importance, 

(1) Bos Pefkir Agasiy 

(2) Gd^ Pefkir Agasi, 

(3) Birds Pefkir Agasi, 
and (4) Kdfe Pefkir Agasi, 

In another passage (i. 192) he refers to the Bof Pefkir Agasi, three Kdfe Pefkir 
Agasis and four Kdfe B^s, statii^ that these eight officers with their superiors, 
the Qokaddr Aga, the Rikdbddr ^a, the LHilbend ^asi, and the Anaptar Agasi, 
were the twelve Bifaldi Eskis of ffie ffdff Oda, Finally, in yet a third passage 
(i. 192-3) he states ^t of eight ffdff Odali office-holders three were called 
Pefkir Agasis and five Kdfe Bofis, the rest being called Bigakli Eskis, This being 
so, we have followed D’Ohsson. 

♦ The first twenty were accoutred with finery supplied from the ffazine; 
the second twen^, who were regarded as their Muldsiims (i.e. candidates for 
succession to their Ipos^s) lisd to supply ffieir own. 
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senior of whom was entitled Ikinci, or Second, QahuidAr, and the next 
•in rank Cizmeci (Boot-holder), because when the Suhan went riding 
he carried his boots in a bag, while the Second ^o^ddr likewise carried 
his slippers." The Ba^ (^ofmddr further commanded a number of 
oca^f or corps, of the Outside Service,* and was Inspector of the 
treasury attached to the Imperial Stables.^ He and his subordinates 
had the privilege of receiving the Grand Vezir, the ^ey($u'l-Jsldm and 
the ffdns of the Crimea when they came to the Serrfy for investitures. 
When the Sultan rode in public, it was they who collected petitions 
presented to him en route. The Second (^okaddr controlled the sub- * 
ordinate ^okaddrs as his second-in-command; the Cizmeci controlled 
the nine crews, each of twelve men, who rowed the Palace boat^called 
Sondul,^ 

( 2 ). The Sirr Kdtibi (literally ‘Clerk of th^ Secret’— or ‘Secretary’ 
in its strict sense). Though ranking after the Baf ^ol^dSr, this page 
came to be respected more than any of the other Md-brynas, owing to 
his knowledge of state secrets. D’Ohsson, indeed, lists him above the 
Bos Cohaddr. One of the Yasdcis of the IJasdne was usually promoted 
to this post. It was the Sirr Kdtibi's duty to break the seals of Tellftfet^ 
presented by the SiHhddr Aia and hand them to the Sultan. When 
after reading one the Sultan would write a reply, the Sirr Kdtifn would 
seal and dispatch it by a messenger of the Outside Ser\ ice. He^d 
also to preserve papers not immediately dealt with, and submit them 
later when necessary, for the Sultan’s reconsideration, burthcr, he 
would cause his Yamak or Assistant to make precis of the petitions 
collected by the Co^ddrs on the Sultan’s public appearances, and 
present them together with the originals. This latter duty appertained 
before the reform to the Kapl A^an and was assumed under the regime 
of Corlulu 'All Pa§a by the The Sxrr kdtth, used also to 

follow the Sultan in processions carrying Golden 

gold-embroidered bag. and wore in his belt as a badge of office a golden 

pen-caM.’e Turban-folders). As we have 

stated this officer was promoted from among the hftwn SaA^ Yama- 
fts of the Seferli chamber, who worked at his orders. They 
of every dracription for the Sultan to wear by way of disguise on gilt 
sLls Z a room called the Sarik Odast. 

of the Bosphorus.® A turban once won* would If ^lone and repaired 
the can (Kavuk) about which it was wound being landed over lor 

to be bought, the SaAl^ Bofi informed the Bof KuUukfu ana tnc 

. D’Ohsson states that the slippers (or «ind.l.) were carried by the Baf 

Qobaddr. . a ta here states that he also commanded the /»«>*« 

* See below, pp. 351-62- Atft here states iraii ^ p 

and see above, P; , controlled them as deputy for the Bof 

* See below, p. 3 Si- i aoi-a; D’Ohswm, vii. 36-7- 

Qo^addr, who was their official ^ ^ n’Ohnnori. vti. 36. 


called Revfln Odasi (‘AjA), ^ ^ 
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ffofidnd of the Ifasitne^ in the roisters of which these purchases were 
recorded.* • 

(4). The Kahveci Bofi (Chief of the Coffee-makers). It was the duty 
of this A^a to prepare and serve coffee, first, to the Sultan after morning 
prayer and after the midday and evening meals, and, secondly, to such 
dignitaries as the ^eyl^iVUIsldm^ the Jffdn of the Crimea, Veztrs and 
Kddt-askers^ who assembled when the Sultan rode out from the Palace. 
According to 'Atli, in early times he was not always given Md-beynci 
rank, and though later he invariably held it, he then ceased in fact to 
perform Md-beynci duties, serving coffee himself only when the Sultan 
appeared in public on occasions of ceremony. The Kahveci Baft had 
charge of all the vessels and utensils used for coffee-making. These 
were registered in the Haztne^ and if broken had to be replaced by him 
at his own expense.^ 

{5). The MiVezzin Bofi (Chief of the Callers to Prayer). The duties 
of a Mu'ezzin we shall describe when considering the Learned 
Profession.^ Suffice it to remark here that the MiVezzin Baft officiated 
in whatever Imperial Mosque the Sultan chose to visit on Fridays, He 
was the head of a corps of minor Mu*ezzins, chosen for their melodious 
voices from the Qavufes of the lower chambers.'* His second-in-com- 
mand was called Baf Mii^ezzin or Seri Mahfil (Head of the Box — ^that 
is, the private box behind the grille of which the Sultan followed the 
services in Imperial Mosques). The Seri Mahfil trained the (^avufes 
that were candidates for posts as Mitezzins^ and recommended those 
that showed an aptitude to the MiVezzin Bafi for appointment when a 
' vacancy occurred. He also arranged the minor MiVez^ns' time-table 
of duties. By becoming MiVez^ns the A^as chosen were admitted into 
the Learned Profession, and so, strictly speaking, ceased to be Kapi 
Kulus. Thus the Mii^ezzin Bafis were often promoted to the Imperial 
Imimate (a Learned post of the Outside Service) and might thence rise 
to even the august rank of Kddi-asker.^ 

(6). The TUfengci Baft (Chief of the Gun-keepers).^ This A^a was 
assisted by twenty other Tufengcis^ drawn from the three lower cham- 
bers,’ among whom he himself had formerly served. The Sultan’s 
sporting guns, which it was their province to look after, were kept in 
a cupboard by the entrance to the Chamber of the Prophet’s Cloak. 
On the monarch’s monthly shooting expeditions the TUfengci Baft 
would cause these guns to be taken by three attendants called Avadan 
Bostancis^ to the ground, where he and his assistants, who also carried 
the targets for ramge-shooting, would prime and adjust them. The 
game shot was delivered to him. The Tufengcis further attended to all 
3 ie fire-arms used in the Inside Service, causing anunimition of the 

* i. 194-5; D'Ohsson, vii. 37. 

* i. 196-7; D’Ohsson, vii. loc. dt. 

5 Below, Chapter ix. ♦ Cf. above, p. 338. 

* *Atft, i. 169; D’Ohsson, vii. 36. D’Ohsson places the Mii^ezsin Bofi first 
in the list of Md-beyncis, above the Sirr Kdtibi and the Bof Qo^^dr, 

® D’Ohsson calls him * Porte- Arquebuse\ 

’ See above, p. 335, fo£ the two Tufengcis stated by D’Ohsson to be officers 
of the ffaztne. t • * Or /f/i/ffw— see below, p. 353* 
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!"* “** '^® PO'^der used was supplied 

by the SiUhddr A§a.^ 

(7) . The Berber Ba^ (Chief of the Barbers). This A^a was appointed 
to the ffdss Oda from among the barbers of the Seferli chamber with 
whom we have already dealt.^' It was his duty to shave the Sultan in 
person. The hair shaved was carefully preserved in a box and sent 
yearly with the Surra (the purse containing the Sultan’s annual present 
to the ^ertfs of the Hij^z) to Medina, where it was honourably interred. 

states that the Berber Bu^ was not invariably of Md^bevnei rank.^ 

(8) . The Tirna^ (Manicurist).'^ He used to pare the Sultan’s nails 
on Thursdays.^ This page is not mentioned by D’Ohsson. 

(9) , The Ba^ Lala (Head Tutor). This officer kept a special medicine 
chest — of drugs rarer than those conseiv ed by the Nezfbrtfi Ba^ of the 
Kildr, He had a Kullukgu and five other attendants drawn from various 
ocahx of the Outside Service, one of whom, a Zuliiflu Baltaci, used, 
with the Kullukgu, to make up prescriptions from these dimgs under 
the direction of an apothecary acting at the orders of the Hektm Ba^ 
(Chief of the Physicians — another ‘Learned* post of the Outside Ser- 
vice).^ When ready the medicines in question were sealed jointly by 
the Chief Physician and the Ba^ Lala, The Ba§ Lala used also to be 
present at all the Sultan’s meals. Apparently his post, since it carried 
a salary only of the second scale, used sometimes to be held together 
with that of Kahveci Ba^i,^ Possibly for this reason D’Ohsson ignores 
it. He refers indeed to Ba^ Lalas as tutors {gotivemeurs) of princes, 
stating that they were ffdss Odalis ;^ but presumably the pages to whom 
such offices were given were, so to speak, seconded from the Ifdff Oda 
and so were supplementary to the thirty-nine or forty of its establish- 
ment proper. 

The remaining three Md'‘beyncis, if there were twelve, as is stated 
by D’Ohsson,’ had no titles. Indeed, D’Ohsson, who, a.s we say, omits 
the Tirnakgi and the Ba§ Lala from his list, leaves the last five untitled. 

* makes no references to Md-beyncts other than those already men- 
tioned. This being so, we may pass or to the inferior A^as, 


(iv) The*Inferior A^as. 

These, according to D’Ohsson, numbered seventeen, linhappily he 
supplies us with no further information about them ; and that which 
may be deduced from 'At^’s account is not only scarcely more con- 
siderable but also highly confused. Thus in one passage*" he states that 
• the establishment of forty was made up of five Agas (omitting the 
assistants of the Ba§ Pe§kir A^asi), eight Md-beyncis (^>/nitting the 
Timakgi) and twenty-seven other *Gediklis*\ in another** that the 
bdalU inferior to the twelve Bigakli Eskis consisted of eight ordinary 
Bigaklls and twenty ^GedikUs\ who in turn had fifteen Muldztfns\ zod 
in a third** that, according to some accounts, the forty were divided 


t 

4 

6 

« 


•At4, i, 195-6. * Above, p. 337 

Thmait means ‘finger-nail’. ..... 

See below. Chapter XU » Atl, i. i93-4- .• 

D’Ohsson. vii. 38. “ 'At*. >• 


> 'Ati, i. 198* 
» ‘AU. i. 198. 

• D'Ohtton, vii. 97* 
« Ibid. 
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into an upper and a lower twenty. In both the last two passages he 
makes no reference to the Md-beyncU, and so leaves us in ignorance of 
the manner in which they fitted into the scheme of the Bipaf^Us. It 
appears that the Bipakli pages, namely those that were promoted by 
mere seniority, enjoyed automatic increases of pay according to the sank, 
rather than the post, that each attained; whereas each Md-beynci post 
seems to have carried a specific rate of pay.^ Possibly, therefore, the 
Bifakll system applied only to the non-Md-beynci A^as^ who would 
thus be divided into the two sections we have called superior and 
inferior (i.e. to the Md-beyncis). Putting the two accounts together, 
accordingly, and supposing that there were, in fact, twelve superior 
A^astf as is stated by and twelve Md^beyncis, as is stated by 
D’Ohsson, we are left with either fifteen or sixteen inferior A^as^ of 
whom eight may haveAeen ordinary Bipaklis. 

As we have noted, ^At^ also refers to fifteen Miildzitns, extra to the 
forty Gedikli posts. In fact, he refers to them at least twice and it is 
possible that among these MuldzimSy or even among the inferior A^as 
themselves, there may have been included such assistants of the more 
important pages as the Second Qokaddr and his colleague the Ctzmeci, 
the Baf the Seri MahfiU the Yamaks of the Sirr Kdtibi and the 

Tufengd Ba^y and the falconers of the Stlthddr and the other principal 
A§as. *A0 certainly refers to these office-holders, and others, such as 
an Imdm of the /fd;; Oda^ as if they were no longer connected with any 
of the lower chambers.^ Unfortunately he is no more explicit than this. 

(C) THE OUTSIDE SERVICE 

I. The of the Stirrup 

^ In the Kdnun-ndme of the Conqueror*^ the following persons are listed 
as A§€is of the Stirrup : 

1. Yeniferi A^asi. 

2. Mir *Alem. 

3. Kapid Ba^L 

4-5. Mir-Affor (later two). 

6 . (^akird Ba^, 

7. (^apni-gtr Bapt. 

8-13. Six A^as of the Cavalry Bdliiks. 

14. ^avuf Bofi. 

15. Kapidlar^ Kdfyyasi. 

16. Cebed Bofi. 

17. Topfu Ba^, 

The non-military A^as were then, therefore (i) the Mir-Alenty (2) 
the l^aptd Bofiy (3) the Great Mtr^A^y (4) the LMe Mir-Af^oTy (5) Ae 
(^dtdrd Bafiy (6) the ^dfni-gtr Bofiy (7) the ^avuf Bofiy and (8) the 

* See ' Atft’s contrasted lists of persons eligible for the two types of promotion 
— i. 165-8. 

^ Another reference being i. 190. 

^ See the headings of the lists — i. 168-9. 

♦ O.r.E.Af., No.«£ 3, Appendix, n-ia. 
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^apidlar KdlfyaH; and the four of these seven who had lost the rank 
Aia by the eighteenth century were the Kapid Baft, the CaMrd 
Baft, the ^dfnt-gir Ba^, and the ^atmf Baft. 

The change was evidently made at some date after 1677, since all 
these functionaries still appear as Agas of the Stirrup in a Kdnun of 
that year— possibly it made during the reign of Ahmed H I O703- 
30), when m^y alterations in ancient procedure were effected. Ac- 
cording to this same Kdndn some of the A^as had it as their privilege 
to assist the Sultan in mounting his horse. Then the Great Master of 
the Horse heljl the near, and the chief Kapki Baft (for. as we shall sec, 
there were then a larjge number of Kapid Bafts) the off-stirrup, the 
Standard-bearer holding the reins, the (^dfnUgir Baft supporting the 
'Blessed Elbow’, and the Little Master of the Horse (here called 
Kalfasl) holding the animal’s head.' 

We propose here to amplify the account already given of the Agas 
of the Stirrup and of the men that they commanded. Since those that 
had lost this rank by the eighteenth century have not yet been con- 
sidered at any length, we therefore begin with them. 


2. Former Agas of the Stirrup 

(i) The Kapid Ba§i. 

There was thus originally only one Kapid Bafi or Head Doorkeeper. 
But before long the post was doubled ; and as time went on there were 
created at first four such posts, later ten, and finally, by the time of 
D’Ohsson, no less than a hundred and fifty. They thus formed a 
corps, for which a post of commander was created called Baf Kapid 
Baft or Chief Head Doorkeeper. At the same time they were made 
dependent on the Mir-'^Alem; and the original eminence of the employ- 
ment was to some extent maintained in that only such eminent persons 
as the sons of Beys^ Pafos^ and other notables were admitted to tHc 
corps. The fact again that the original Kapid Baft was a doorkeeper 
was reflected in the nightly attendance of one* of their number at the 
Orta Kapt, the great door leading into the second court of the Serdy. 
Otherwise the later Kapid Bafts were employed chiefly as chamberlains 
at palace receptions, and for particularly important and secret missions 
to the provinces. Twelve of them accompanied the Sultan when he 
went to mosque on Fridays.* 

(ii) The gakirci Ba§I. 

^ QaUr means 'falcon’. The QaMrd Baft was thesefore the Chief 
Falconer. In the time of the Conqueror he was in charge of all the 
palace falconers; but in the course of the sixteenth century when 
hawking was at its most popular at court, three other posts of more or 
less equal status were created, namely those of ^ahinci Bafi, Do^and 
Baft, and Atmacad Bofl—l^dhtn, Dojfan, and Atmaca meaning respec- 
tively peregrine, lanner, and sparrow-hawk; and the ^aMrd Baft not 


' i. 526. 

* D’Ohsson. i. 6 i, states that two went on nti 

* D'Ohsson, vii. 14. 18-19; O.T.E,M., No. 13, 


rht duty by hour». 
ieijflixT II. note. 
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only lodt his pre-eminence, but fell to second place, ranking after the 
^ahinci Bofi. During or after the reign of Selim II (1566-74), again* 
the sport fell into disfavour with the Sultans; while their subjects 
found that to kill game was impious, as requiring a payment of alms in 
expiation of the cruelty involved, and to eat it imprudent, since.the 
game might itself have been contaminated with some impure sub- 
stance.^ Though, therefore, the four Chief Hawkers were still main- 
tained, and though each of the principal pages continued to count a 
falconer in his suite these offices had become by the eighteenth century 
pure sinecures, and then ranked as we have mentioned ^ifter those of 
the Commissioners, in the third category of the Outside Service. The 
Do^and Bofi^ it may be remarked, was responsible for the Bulgarian 
'askeris, also called Do^and^ that were charged with raising falcons for 
the Serdy.^ ^ 

(iii) The Q^§ni-gir Ba§l. 

^dfnUgtr in Persian means ‘taster*. The ^d^m-^ir Baft in the time 
of the Conqueror, as an A^a of the Stirrup, was an officer of considerable 
importance. By the time of D’Ohsson, however, he ranked only as of 
the fifth category in the Outside Service, being subordinate to the 
Commissioner of the Kitchen and the eunuch and page of the Chamber 
of the Larder. Nevertheless, he had under his control about fifty lesser 
tasters, whose duty it was to bring in, under his directions, the trays of 
food from which the Grand Vezir and other ministers should eat on 
days of Divan, Moreover, he had charge of part of the imperial kitchen 
called Halvd-Hdney or Sweet-House, together with two other officials 
called Halvdd Ba§i (Chief Sweet-maker) and Ho^-Ab Bast (Chief 
Syrup-maker). Once a year at a night known as Ot Gecesi (literally 
‘Fire Night*) the personnel of this department distributed special 
sweet pastes flavoured with peppermint and other condiments to all 
the inmates of the Serdy, and were rewarded by witnessing a perfor- 
mance by the jugglers and conjurers under the control of the Head 
Gardener. Their ser\"ices might also at other times be hired by the 
Palace A^as; and perhaps because they were thereby brought into 
contact with the eminent it was not uncommon for members of the 
Halvd-^dne to rise in the palace service with unaccustomed rapidity. 
A notable case of such swift promotions was that of the celebrated 
Grand Vedr Kopriilii Mehmed, who began his career as one of these 
sweet-makers. 

‘ D*Ohsson doe^ not mention the Chief Syrup-maker, but states that 
the Chief Sweet-maker, who was also an officer of the fifth Category, ^ 
had about one hundred and fifty assistants.^ According to the Kdnun- 
ndme of *Abdu*r-Rahm^n TevM'i, the tasters were also employed 

* D* 01 :» 8 on, iv. 25-6. 

^ 'AtA, i* 168. These were Sahincist not to be confused with the ^u^fus (see 
below, o, 350). 

* D'Ohsson, vii. 20; 0 ,T,E,M,^ No. 13, Appendix, 12, note; cf. above, p. 54. 

^ Cf. above, p. 332 and below, p. 357. 

* 0 ,T.E,M,, No. 13. Appendix, 12, note; i. 297-8; D’Ohsson, vii. 

aa-3. • . • 
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d 8 messcAgcfSi to whom, as to the Muteftmhus^ missions of secondary 
importance were entrusted.’ 

(iv) The 9 avu§ Ba§l {and the Qav^§es). 

means herald, messenger, or pursuivant The employment 
of ^avu^es by the Ottoman Sultans has been ascribed to their imitation 
of Byzantine usages; but this ascription has been proved false, since it 
has been shown that functionaries bearing this name were also em- 
ployed by various pre-Ottoman Moslem governments,^ The first 
Ottoman ^a^es appear to have discharged the duties of ushers, mes- 
sengers, and guards. As we shall explain, the early Sultans were in the 
habit of giving public audiences nearly every day, partly for the tlans- 
action of State business, partly for the reception of distinguished 
gu^ts, and partly for the administration of jusfice. The (^atrufes and 
their captain the Ba§i attended these assemblies to usher in 

guests, officers, officials, and litigants, and to carry the Sultan's orders 
to their recipients whether in the capital or in the provinces. Again, 
when the Sultan left the palace, the faz^fes headed his cavalcade as 
part of the body-guard, and accompanied him when he went on 
campaign.^ 

By the second half of the fifteenth century, there were already two 
types of those that were paid by the Treasury, called 'Oldfeli (i.e. 

‘pay-drawers') and those that subsisted on fiefs, called CedikH (i.c. 
‘reserve’) — the latter name seeming to show that the original 
^avufes were all paid.® Whether there was any difference between the 
duties performed by one type and those performed by the other docs 
not, however, appear. What is certain is that as time went on both 
were supplanted as couriers by other functionaries — Kapid Ba^s, 
ffds^ekisy and Muteferrikas^ and that apart from their continued par- 
ticipation in the Sultan’s public processions, they came to be attached 
to the service of the Grand Vezir (who eventually discharged all the 
Sultan’s other public duties) rather than that of the palace. Hence the 
loss of Stirrup rank by the (^azm^ Ba^i and his classification by D’Ohs- 
son^ as a minister of state rather than a court official. That he continued 
to act jointly with the Kapidlar Kdhyasi^ as master of ceremonies at 
Dtvdns did not mean that he was thereby properly a member of the 
Outside Service, since the Dtvdns were now presided over not by the 


* M,T.M. i. 526. * See Kedhouse. * 

# ^ Kdpriiliizade, ‘Bizans*in Ogmanli Mueisseselerine Te’s?^* in TUrk IfuMk 

ve Ikttifdt TaWibi Mecmd*ak L 211 sq. .... 

^ There are no references in the Kditiin-ndme of the Conqueror to the duties 
of Qavufes; but *Ata, i. 169-70, for instance, states that they were t»ed at 
messengers in early times, and the Kdnun^ndme of Abdu r-Raj>mftn 1 ev^ 1 
describes the attendance of Qavu^es at Friday Dtvdns and at pr^essions for 
planting the tu^s on the outbreak of war, and their marshalling of peuttons at 
ImperialIh"t;dw—M.r.M.i. 501-2, 508, 531. t 

» This is clear from the Kdrtdn of the Conqueror and Abdu r-RaJ^an, the 
former referring to the Tinuxrs (fiefs) of 

28) and the latter to "Oldfeli and GediMi Cavufes (Af.T.M. i. 543)* At the latter 
date the ‘feudal’ Qavti^es numbered two hundred, . • • 

♦ See ‘Atft, i. 61, 170. ? vii. 166. 


* Sd P’Ohsson, vii. 17. 
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Sultan, but by the Grand Vezir. For this reason we include the further 
description of his duties and those of the Qavu^es themselves in that (ff 
the central administration. 

3. The Agas of the Stirrup in the eighteenth century 
(i) The Bostanc! Ba§i. 

After the promotion of the Bostanci he ranked next after the 
Mtr-Alem, In the J^dnUn-ndme of the Conqueror the Bostand Baft is 
referred to not among the officers of state but immediately after and 
apparently in connexion with the pages of the Inside Service ‘A (or 
the) fiostand Baft has been placed in charge of the garden. When the 
barge is rowed, the Bostand{s) row, he steers.*^ Even as late as the 
second half of the sev/jnteenth century the Bostand Baft had no place 
in court ceremonial. Thus in the Kdndn-ndme of 'Abdu’r-Rahm&n 
Tevki'i no reference is made to him at all; and the only mention of any 
of his subordinates is to the Bostand Oda Bafisi^ as attending Wednes- 
day and Friday Dtvdns for police purposes.'* The rise of the Bostand 
Baft to Stirrup rank was evidently due to his assumption of duties 
earlier performed by other functionaries. Thus his duty of presiding 
over punishments and executions had earlier been discharged by the 
Baf Kapid Bafi^^ who, it may be noted, is ranked still by * At§, most of 
whose account of palace institutions refers to the eighteenth century, 
as an A^a of the Stirrup in the Bostand Baft's place.^ 

As for the corps of which he was head, the senior men of the Bos- 
tands were known as Ildfsekts, a term that, as we have mentioned, was 
also applied to certain ladies of the Hareni^ with an implication of 
special distinction. These men were regarded as forming a separate 
ocak within the ocak as a whole. Both 'At^ and D’Ohsson describe it,* 
though their accounts differ in most respects. D’Ohsson states that 
the ffdffekts were three hundred *sous-ojficiers\ sixty of whom formed 
part of the Sultan's body-guard; that they were commanded by a Baf 
ffdffekt; and that they had three other officers: the Kirecci Baft (Chief 
Lime-farmer) who enjoyed the right of farming the excise on the pro- 
duction of lime ; the Baltk Emini or Fish Commissioner, whb likewise 
farmed the fisheries in the neighbourhood of the capital; and the 
^ardb Emini i or Wine Commissioner, who regulated and levied dues 
for his own benefit and that of the Bostand Baft on the production of 
wine. *At§, on the other hand, limits the number of ffdffekts to just 
over a hundred, men, of whom twelve, called Tebdil HdsfeMsy accom-^ 
panied the Sultan wherever he went as plain-clothes detectives;^ and 
mentions others called Kuffus^^^ whose duty it was to apprehend and 

* 0 ,T.E»M,, No. 14, Appendix, 24. 

* *Bagfeye Bostanci Bofi kionulmuftur, ff^ayiga konuldukta Bostand kSrek 
fekip, ol diimen futa* 

’ See below, p. 351. ^ M.T,M. i. 504, 508, 

’ See Lybyer, 131, note 2, citing Spandugino. ^ *Atft, i. 74. 

f See alwve, p. 73. * See *At 4 , i. 293, and D’Ohsson, vii. 29-30. 

* Cf. the Janissary $alma Tebdil Qobaddris, above, p. 326. 

J^uf means** bird* ^T^kish) and JS^uffu eiffier 'dealer in birds’ or 'falconer*. 
Presumably it is iiS the latter sense that the word is to be understood here, 
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punish any ffdfsekts that misbehaved themselves. It is evident from 
account, however, that he treats as ffd^feHs all the senior officers 
and men of the Bostand corps as a whole. Thus his list of the 
officers corresponds in part with D’Ohsson’s list of the Bostand officers.* 
And since D'Ohsson agrees that the Bostand Bali's second-in-command 
was called ffd^fe/u it seems probable that is right in so 

treating them. Other officers mentioned by both authors are (i) the 
Kdbyd of the ocak, (2) the Bostandlar Oda Ba^ist, who represented the 
corps in the suite of the Grand Fearfr,^ (3) the Kura Kulak of the 
Grand Fearfr, ;{irhose duty it was to carry messages between that minister 
and the Sultan;^ and (4) the A^a Kara Kula^l^ who resided at the 
head-quarters of the Aj^a of the Janissaries to give warning of fir(^ in 
the city. D’Ohsson mentions two other Bostand officers, the 
Bofi^ the inspector of the forests under the Bosti^d Baft*s supervision, 
and the Tereked who collected the Bostand BafVs dues. Finally, 
both accounts agree that it was common for Ifd^fekis to be used as 
couriers for the conveyance of dispatches to the provinces. 

The men of the Bostand ocak are said by D’Ohsson to have numbered 
about two thousand five hundred; to have been divided like the Janis- 
saries into ortas\ and even to have been reckoned as forming part of 
the Janissary corps.* From the information supplied by 'Aja, how- 
ever, the impression is given that the ocak was, in fact, made up rather 
of a number of sub-ocafo, whose men perhaps all wore the distinctive 
red cap of the Bostands, but each of which constituted a distinct 
body; and D’Ohsson’s description in some measure confirms this im- 
pression, since he enumerates the very varied duties that the Bostands 
were called in to perform. Though the IJdssekls, as we have remarked, 
were reckoned as forming one of such sub-orafe, theirs was clearly of 
a nature different from and superior to the rest. Thus though the 
Bostand Ba^ was in some manner responsible also for all the othertf, 
in many cases he shared this responsibility with one or more other high 
officers. For most of these sub-orafo had not only a Commandant 
[Emir), but also an Inspector [Ndzir) and a controller {Ddlnt). I he 
Bostand Baft might hold any one of these three offic^. 

One of the more important of these suh-ocaks was that of the tjunkar 
Sandalds, or Imperial Boatmen. Sandal means a rowing-boat of buro- 
pean type as distinct from the native Kayik [caique) Nevertheless, the 
head-quarters of this ocak was called Kaylk^bdne (caique-house) ; and 

thouffh whv these men should have been called falconers it is hzrd to say. It 
%nay S noted/however. that the Bostand officer caUed Bofi was inspector 

b, 'AB no, b, D i. *0 *0, TMtl 

" "S; SS:fr3SO. to ntoton of bb on to Gtod « 

“i^’Otooo dot. no, ■,toay «b., dto, bo, Torto moto Wl •• 

'^■■Obtoo, ril 07-8. D-ObMon ol~to. to to^pntd.A- ttodo. do 
PiUiii,*. • 
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the ^andalds also rowed types of boat called Fihlka^^ likewise of Euro- 
pean design, and Zevrek^^ a smaller vessel of Eastern origin. Theif 
officers were called Ifamlecis (meaning Stroke oarsmen), their Con- 
troller being the Ba^ ffamkci^ while their Commander was the Ba§ 
^okaddr^ and the Bostand Bafi their Inspector. The Sandalcis rowed 
not only the Sultan’s boats, but also those of the principal officers of 
the palace. When the Sultan travelled by water, his boat was steered, 
still in the eighteenth century as in the fifteenth, by the Bostand Ba^ 
in person.^ 

Of the other sub-o^^Zib the following are listed by 'At^: 

{a) Those whose men looked after the palace grounds and pavilions. 
Sevefal of these ocah were named after these pavilions, viz. Giil-h^ne,® 
Ish^ye, Sepeciler Ko$ku, Yali Ko$ku, and ^^uk Qesme. The men 
of another, that of th^ Bamyads^ as well as guarding the pavilion of 
Sinin Pa§a tended its gardens, living on what they sold of their produce. 
The men of the §evkiye ocak did the same for the pavilions called Incili 
and Iftiriye. The Baucis and Iflemecis watered the trees of the palace 
gardens in general. All these ocaks were ‘controlled* by the Bostand 
Baft and ‘commanded’ by the Baf Qokaddr. 

(6) Ocah named after gates in the palace wall. 

1. The ocak of the Cizme Kaphi (The Gate of the Boot). Its men 
guarded a pavilion near this gate, where the pages and hospital 
guards took their recreation. They were ‘commanded* by the 
Chief White Eunuch.'^ 

2. The ocak of the Top Kapt (Cannon Gate).® Its men were charged 
with preventing unauthorized persons from entering the palace 
ground by landing from the sea.^ 

3. The ocak of the Balik-ltdne Kapisi (Gate of the Fish-house). Its 
men guarded the prisoners landed at this gate, acted as watchmen, 

• and went fishing when the wind was favourable.^® 

4. The ocak of the Otlak Kapisi (Gate of the Pasture). Its men fur- 
nished guards to the stables, and were ‘commanded* by the 
Master of the Horse.” 

* i.e. Felucca. FilUka is the more usual spelling. 'Atd has Feluke, 

* From the Arabic Zatvrak. 

3 One of the principal ‘Inside* pages of the Oda. 

♦ *At 4 , i. 300; D’Ohsson, vii. 37. 

’ It was this pavilion that gave its name to the famous Decree of 1839. 

^ Bamya»Okra (Hibiscus Esculentus), The men of one of the companies of 
q^valry (cihuKs) formed by Mebmed I were also called Bamyacis, those of the 
other being called f^akanads (Lahana meaning ‘cabbage*). They received these 
names for the reason that one company trained near Amasya in a place where ^ 
okra was much cultivated, while the other trained at Merzifon, where there 
was an equally remarkable gpwth of cabbages (‘Atft, i. 177). Whether the 
Bamyacis of the pavilion of Sinfin Pa§a were connect^ with these others does 
not appear. ’ *Atft, i. 304. 

* When in the nineteenth century the Sultans ceased to live in the old palace, 
it was naturally no longer referred to as the Serdy par excellence^ but to distin- 
guish it from the Sultan’s actual residence — Dohna Bag^e or Yildiz Kd^kQ — 
came to be called, after this gate, ‘Top E^pi Serfiyi*. 

♦ ‘Atf , i. 304- 

Ibid. i. 305. Possibly there was some connexion between this ocak ^d die 
Bdik Endm (see ab^ve, p. 350). Ibid. 
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5. The ocak of the FU Kapisi (Gate of the Elephant). Its men were 
• guards of this gate.’ Their commander was the Intendant of the 
Doorkeepers. 

(c) Those whose men guarded and policed the la tiding* stages round 
the fiosphorus and the Golden Horn, called after the places in question : 
Dolma Bag^e, ICara Yali, Be§iktaf, Hayr ed-Din, Orta Koy. Kuru 
Qe^me, Bebek, Yeni Koy, Kalender, Buyuk Dere, Sari Yar» the two 
I^vafa, Begkoz, Jokad, Sultaniye, Pa^a Bag9e8i, Incir K 5 yu. ^ubuklu, 
G 6 k Su, ^ule Bag^esi, <^engel Koyii, Kuzguncuk, Oskudar, Ayazma, 
Silaeik, ^ayder Pa§a, Taziciler, Kadi Koyii, Fenar Bag^esi, Nerdebanll, 
Eren Koyu, Bostanci Ba§i Koprusii, Bulgurlu, the two (^amlicas, 
Filuriye, Davud Pa§a, Top^ular, Veydos, 'Alt Bey Koyu, Kfigid^Jli^nc, 
Beh^riye, Kara Aga^, Hiss Koy.* This list is far, of course, from account* 
ing for all the places under the inspection fonpolicc purposes of the 
Bostanci Bofi^ since the area of his jurisdiction ran up to the Black Sea 
on each side of the Straits and extended to the boundaries of the Eydiet 
of Rumelia which ran at a considerable distance to the north and west 
of the Capital.^ In this area every village had its squad of Bostancis^ 
headed, but only in the larger places, by an Ustd. 

{d) Ocah of porters. There were two that we may place under this 
heading, namely (i) that of the H embeds, He^be is a I'urkish corruption 
of the Arabic Hakiba^ a saddle cushion or truss. Each of the principal 
inside officers, including the two Chief Eunuchs, had a He^beci in his 
service. They were commanded by the principal Page, the Sword- 
bearer, the Bostanci Ba§t being their controller {Ddbit);^ and (2) that 
of the Yiflikfis or I^likfts. This consisted of only twelve men, also 
known as Avadan Bostancis {Avadan apparently meaning ‘artificer*). 
Six of them went on duty daily, three to carry whatever weapons— 
such as bows and arrows — the Sultan might require when he rode out, 
as ordered by the ^ol^ddr A^a, the other three remaining at the orders 
of the Tiifengci Ba§i to carry arquebuses and ammunition.* It was the 
latter officer’s duty to present the Sultan with his musket when he went 
shooting.^ 

(e) Oqaks of grooms. There were also two of these, namely the 
Yedekfis (meaning ‘8pare-horse*Ieaders’) and the ocak of the Serrdc-kdne 
(saddlery). These men groomed the horses of the principal pages of the 

Inside Service and of the eunuchs.'^ . 

(/) Supply oca^. There were five of these, all controlled by the 

Bostanci Ba^^ viz. : * 

I. The ocak of the Tavuk-hdne (Chicken-house) vfhose men reared 
chickens for the Imperial Kitchens at a place below the Mosque 
of Sultkn Aimed. They were inspected by a page of the inside 
service called Tavukcu Ba^ (Chief Chicken- ra^^r). 

z. The ocak of the Sayl (Number).* The men of this ocak pastured 

I NM, i. 9.8, wbci. 
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sheep brought to the capital from Rumelia at a place called Rami 
^iftli|i above Eyyftb on the Golden Horn. They reckoned the 
number required for the palace (hence their name), and drove 
the rest to market in the city. Their Commander was the Com- 
missioner of the Kitchen, and their Inspector the Chief Butcher.* 

3. The ocak of the Hass Ba^fe (Privy Garden). Its men grew fruit 
and vegetables for the Kitchens, selling the surplus for their own 
advantage. They were commanded by the Sword-bearer.* Since 
in the ICdn&n of the Conqueror the Bostanci Ba^ is referred to as 
being placed over the Ba^pe^^ it may be that this^ ocak was the 
nucleus of the whole Bostanci corps. 

4. The ocak of Gumu§ Suyu (Water of Silver), a spring above 
* Eyyflb, from which its men drew water for making the Sultan’s 

coffee. It was ^commanded by the Page called Kahveci Ba^ 
(Chief Coffee-maker).^ 

5. The ocak of the Ku^-Jtdne (Bird-house) — not to be confused with 
a part of the Kitchens also bearing this name.® Its men reared 
birds, especially a kind called Kuhu, for feathering arrows. They 
were commanded by the Sword-bearer.^ Whether the Bostanci 
officer called Ku^pu Ba§i and the under-officers called Kufpus'^ 
had any connexion with this ocak does not appear. 

{g) The ocak of the Sakkds or water-carriers. Their head-quarters 
was opposite the great gate of Aya Sofya. On the outbreak of fires in 
the city they used to load their animals with water-skins and attempt 
to extinguish the flames with hoses. On feast days they had the duty 
of cleaning the palace. Two of them also used daily to clean the dining- 
rooms of the various ‘dormitories’ of the Inside Service before and 
after meals, in rotation, and to help themselves to any food left over. 
They acted at the orders of the Water Inspector,® but apparently^ had 
a* chief, the Sakkd Ba^^ and a Kdhyd of their own. At Imperial Divdns 
the Sakkd Baft used to serve the Vezirs with musk-scented sherbets 
or sweets according to the season, while they were waiting for the pro- 
ceedings to start, and had the duty of warning them of the Grand 
VesAr*s approach. He and his men used also to hand round t^e basins, 
covers, and napkins to the ministers who dined after the business of 
the Dtvdn was concluded.*® 

(A) The ocak of the Mezbele-Ke§dn or Refuse-heap Removers. Its 
men were charged with removing refuse from the Palace, two at a 
time, and throwing it into the sea. They were commanded by the 
Qokaddr A^a.^^ • « 

* i. 309. * Ibid. 304. 

* Cf. sbovct p. 350. 

^ i. 309* * See below, p. 357. 

^ *Atft, i. 309. 

’ See above, pp. 350*1. 

* *Atf, i. 309. For the Water Inspector Ndi^ri), see below, p. 357. 

^ It is not quite clear whether the Sakkds that appeared at Dtvdns were the 
same as those with whom we are dealing. Presumably they were. 

See the ^dndn-ndme of *Abdu*r-R^unftn Tevki’i, M,T.M. i. 507, 509. 

»* 'Atft. i. 303 r. , • • 
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(ii) The Masters of the Horse. 

The staff of the Imperial Stables {Inabli ^Amire) constituted an ocak 
called Ifd^ Af}or^ Occ^t {ocak of the Privy Stable), commanded by its 
own officers under the Qoluiddr A^a, and ‘inspected’ by the Great 
Ms&ter. The next most important officer below the Little Master 
appears to have been the Secretary {lldss Ajior Kdtibi), who had five 
assistants called Tavla Kdtibi (Stable or Picket Secrctar>0» Arpa Kdtihi 
(Barley Secretary), Saman Kdtibi (Straw Secretary), Giydh Kdtibi (Hay 
Secretary) and Serrdclar Kdtihi (Secretary of the Saddlers). Since the 
Stables comprised a Treasury' in which were deposited such decorative 
and precious objects as gold and silver encrusted saddles and other 
harness, their staff also included a Treasurer {Hdss Ahor Ifazimddri), 
This treasury was inspected jointly by the Ba^ (fokaddr.xhc two Masters 
and the Secretary ; while the registration of its contents was carried out 
by a special clerk called Raht Kdtibi (Furniture or Equipment Secre- 
tary), supplied by the Department of the public Treasury called Ha^ 
Muhdsebe,^ Other officers of the Stable ocak mentioned were a Head 
Saddler {Serrdc Ba§t), a Head Shoesmith {Na'Ubend Ba§i)^ the Senior 
of the Privy Stable {Hass Ahor Eskisi\ and a number of Detective Seniqrs 
{Tebdil Eskisis)? The functions of these Seniors arc not described/ 


(iii) The Intendant of the Doorkeepers, 

The Doorkeepers {Kaptcis) were under the joint control of their 
Intendant and the Chief White Eunuch. Their seniors, eighteen in 
number, formed a suh-ocak called, strangely enough, the ocak of the 
Father of the A^a {A§a Babasi Oca^i).^ These were lodged in a tower 
of the Orta Kapi,^ the main gate leading into the second court of the 
Serdy, and acted as controllers of the palace porters. When a porter 
was required in any department, application had to be made to this 
ocak^ where the porters were registered and by the senior officer *of 
which they were, when necessary, punished. These A^a Babasi Door- 
keepers wore a special head-dress. Their senior officer was privileged 
to act as the Sultan’s messenger on days of parade.^ T wo of the senior 
Kapicis% 2 Xso had special titles, namely Iskemleci Ba^l (Chief Stool- 
carrier) and Du^elikfi Ba§i (Chief Carpet-spreader).* I he first used to 
present a silver mounting-block to the Sultan when he went riding, and 
returned petitions favourably received to suppliants/ The Dufclikfi 
Baft acted as Qavuf to the Kapici Bafls.'^ 


* Inabl is the Arabic, Ab<tr the Persian for ‘suble*. , 

» Sec above, p. 132. ^ ^ 

^ Cf. above, p. 350. * 3®®* 

* The significance of this name is obscure ; perhaps Bahasl ^ Bdh AiasL 

* Meaning ‘Middle Gate\ u* u ^ 

^ Such is apparently the meaning of this passage, which, reads The senior of 

he Aga Babasi Ocagi has the duties of givinff and 

irder of preparation for the parades of the (Prophet s) Birthday, -fCoder, the 

wo Feasts and the Distribution of Pay*. 

* Redhouse does not give the word DUffltk; but Diifek, DUfekltk, and Ditfelt 

nean anything spread, especially for sleeping upon. 

* Abmed RAsim, ii. i33”4» • ♦ 

«« ‘Atft, i. Z90, 302. 
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4. The Commissumers ^ 

(i) The §chir Emini. 

As wc have mentioned, the ^ehir Emini not only controlled the erec- 
tion of new and the repair of old buildings in the capital, but was ^Iso 
responsible for its water-supply. 

As regards building, the supply of material and labour rested with 
the l^ehir Emini himself, whereas his chief assistant in this sphere, the 
MVmdr Ba^ or Chief Architect, provided the scientific and artistic 
knowledge required.* Building was controlled with the utmost rigour. 
No new constructions or repairs to old on any ground whatever, 
whether belonging to the state, to a pious foundation, or to a private 
person, were permitted without the Chief Architect’s sanction; and 
when this had been obtained, the concurrence of a number of other 
authorities had further to be obtained.* The MVmdr Ba§{ had on his 
staff two assistant architects^ and a number of building foremen and 
inspectors.^ Moreover, when any important edifice was erected special 
commissioners were appointed to supervise it.s The division of respon- 
sibilities between the ^ehir Emini and the MVmdr Ba^ was not always, 
particularly in later times, determined with precision.^ Thus other 
officials, such as the Chief Lime-farmer {Kirecci Ba^)J the Director 
of Repairs {Ta*mirdt Mudiri)^ ^nd the Director of Stores {Enbdr Emini) 
appear as subordinate sometimes to the one, sometimes to the other.® 
All the greatest mosques of Istanbul were designed by architects that 
were Kapi Kullari proper, that is to say, men recruited for the Sultan’s 
t service as slaves by Dev^irme^ capture or purchase, the most celebrated 
being Sinftn A§a, the author of the Siileymlmye and l^^h-z§de mosques, 
who worked under Siileymln the Magnificent and his successor. After 
the abandonment of the Dev^rme^ however, it became usual to employ 
Zimmts (that is to say, persons of the tolerated religions). Thus the 
mosques called L^leli and Niiri ’Osm^niye, built during the period of 
our survey, and exhibiting an Italianate character, were designed by a 
Christian named Simeon Kalfa.’ 

The water-supply of the capital was derived from springs outside 
the walls. Some of the reservoirs in which the water was coAserved, 
the aqueducts and channels by which it was conveyed to the city, and 
the cisterns and fountains from which it was there drawn, dated from 
Byzantine times; others had been constructed by Sultans and private 

I *OsmAn NAri, i. 1361. * Ibid. 

3 Called Ser MVnfidr and MVmdri Sdid, ibid. 977; cf. *AtA, i. 290. 

^ Kdbyns and ovules. It was their duty to keep up a perpetual inspection 
of buildings of all kinds, public and private, in the capital — 'OgmAn NAri, i. 
977-8. * Ibid. 977. ^ Ibid. 978; cf. 1362. 

As we have noted, the Kirecci Bad was a BdffeM officer subordinate to the 
Bostand Bofi; see above, p. 350. 

* *0§m&n NAri, i. 978; cf. *AtA,*loc. cit. 

• * 0 §mAn NAri, i. 978. The author is surely wrong in stating that the gmt 

earlier architects were all * Turks and Muslims’. SinAn was certainly a Devfirme 
recruit (see Abmed Refit’s biography, MVmdr Sindn)^ and so must have been 
a Christian by birth — ^and presumably the origin of the others was similar. 
It is true that they«were Muslim converts, as were most, if not all, of the Kapi 
J^uUari. • • 
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persons. Hence these waterworks were all regarded as pious founda- 
i^ttons {AwMf), and were managed as such by curators {Mutmmltts) and 
due-collectors {CdbU)} Thus for each foundation the donor provided 
funds to support one or more supervisors,* who had under them a 
nujnber of so-called watercourse men {Su Yolats) of two grades,' paid 
by the beneficiaries of the supply. But both the supcrv isors and their 
men (whose posts were hereditary) were also controlled by three classes 
of government officials, responsible to the Su Ndsiri, the l^ehir Em(ni'$ 
principal adjutant in this department. These were : first, the reservoir 
guardians {J^end Muhdfiips) secondly, the Korucus,^ who were respon- 
sible for the aqueducts and channels outside the walls; and thirdly, the 
^avufes^^ who were responsible for their prolongations within. The 
chief concern of the officials was to maintain a constant and uncon- 
taminated flow and to apportion the supply^equitahly between the 
proprietors of vineyards and produce-gardens outside the walls, and 
between the various quarters of the city, where the most liberal con- 
sumers were the proprietors of inns^ and bath-houses.** 


(ii) The Matba 5 Emini. 

The Matbah Emini ^ as we have stated, was responsible for the palace 
kitchens. These were divided into four departments, vix. (i) the 
Bakeries;** (2) the Sweet-house (Hahd-hdne),^^ where drinks as well as 
confectionery were prepared; (3) the Lower Kitchen {A^a^i Maibaft) or 
ocak of the Cooks;” and (4) the so-called Aviar>^ from 

which the Sultan's own meals were served. The Bakeries were managed 
by a Head Baker, the Sweet-house by the Head Taster, a I lead Sweet- # 
boiler, and a Head Syrup-maker,*^ and the l-rovvcr Kitchen by a Head 
Cook,** all of whom were included in the fifth category of Outside 
Service officers.*^ As such they were subordinate to the Page and the 
White Eunuch*^ who managed jointly the Chamber of the Larder, jmt 

* See for Awkdf and their management, Chapter Xli below. Muiawailt 

fArabic, ‘curator*) was pronounced Mutevelli in Turkish. r , 

^ * Called Bdliik-bafi in the case of Imperial, and Ustd in the case of private 

Awbdf* 

* anything that binds or holds together, here a dyke 

or reservoir. _ < j / \ 

« Guards oarticularly of meadow- or forest-land {^oru). 

« Qavuf, a'herald. messenger, or pursuivant (Redhouse). As we have wen, 
this word was used for varioiM other types of functionary. 

^ Hammdm — ‘Ogmin NOri, i. 1220-4. „ , pnvv 

* the Bakeries comprised two departments, namely the, tfd« PWn 

and the §arci Firin or Ordinary Bakehouse-see A^i, i. a <»7 
but their personnel seems to have formed a single oca^. 

« i. 299- The food eaten at night during Rama^dn was 

it wa. managed b, two of ,he Zmflu Bal,aci. («e 
below^p. 3S9)’called j^Cn^pu-literally bird-men, falconers. 

«" WolvOd Bail, «id Uofdb Bofi; cf. above, p. 348. 

« vii. 2z-i-jbough^ 

i,c. the KiUtr Kdbyad and the Ktldrd Bofl (scesabow!, PP- 33 . / 
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were also directed by the Commissioner of the Kitchen and his assistant. 
The staff of the ‘Aviary’, which came also, presumably, under this, 
mixed jurisdiction, was made up of talented cooks promoted from the 
Sweet-house and the Lower Kitchen.* The Commissioner further 
commanded the ocafo, controlled by the Bostand Ba^y from which the 
kitchens were supplied with mutton and fowls. ^ 

5. Officers of the Fourth Category of the Outside Service 

These, who, as we have remarked, were all four subordinate to the 
Chief Eunuch, were the following: ^ 

{a) The ^adir Mehteri Ba§{ or Chief Tent-pitcher. ^ 

Thf ^adir Mehteri*s original duty was to set up and strike the Sul- 
tan’s tents when he went on campaign.^ And even in late times when 
the Sultans no longer lod their armies to battle, the ^adir Mehteris used 
still to pitch the royal tents in the gardens of the palace or elsewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Istanbul when the Sultans went on excursions 
for pleasure. In the eighteenth century there were no less than eight 
hundred of them, divided into four companies. Some of them, how- 
ever, discharged curiously incongruous duties. Thus forty of the 
sehiors among them formed an occik of ‘weighers’ {Vezneddr) headed by 
a Chief Weigher {Vezneddr inspector of the Public Treasury 

situated in the first court of the Palace,^ who acted at the orders of 
the Minister of Finance {Defterddr),^ On the other hand, the men of 
the lowest grade of these tent- pitchers acted as hangmen or executioners, 
four or five of them remaining always in readiness at the gate of the 
second court to carry out the orders of the Sultan or his ministers.^ 

(ft) The Hazineddr Ba§t or Chief Treasurer.® 

The Treasury in the keeping of this official was situated next the 
Dfc^w-chamber, and to distinguish it from those of the Enderun and the 
Harem was called Z)/f Haziney ‘Treasury of the Outside’.’ In it were 
kept the archives of the Finance Department; the fur pelisses and other 
‘robes of honour’,*’ which, in accordance with ancient Moslem custom, 
were presented to dignitaries both native and foreign on occasions of 
ceremony ; and the cloth-of-gold bags in which orders were dispatched 
to provincial governors. This treasurer had twenty assistants.’^ 

* i. 297. 

* i.c. the ocaks of the aud Sayi (see above, pp. 353-4). 

3 (^adir means ‘tent*, Mehter ‘groom’ . 

^ 0 ,T,E,M., No. 13, Appendix, ii. note. 5 cf, below. 

* See above, p. 129. D’Ohsson, vii. 21. 

* Not to be confifsed with the eunuch of this title — see above, p. 330. 

* See the KdnUn-ndme of ‘Abdu’r-Rahmfin Tevki'i (Kdnun of the Imperial 
Divdn — M,T,M, i. 507). When the Grand Vesir has entered the Divdn- 
chamber, the Hazineddr of the Dif ffazine presents him with the wax seals 
of the door, which, after kissing them, the Grand Veztr breaks and hands back. 

Again, in the same KdnUn (p. 599), it is laid down that after the Grand Vezir 
and other functionaries have dined, the Qayu^ Bafi shall seal this treasury — 
here referred to as the Mdliye^Defterhdnesi ve ff^dne (The Archive-store of 
the Finance Department and the Treasury) — ^with the Imperial Ring. 

ffiVa — ^from the Arabic root meaning to take off a garment, because 
originally such robes were discarded by the sovereign, who by wearing them 
endowed them with sonfB/>f his glory. ” D’Ohsson, vii. 21-2. 
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(it) The B&zergdn Ba^ or Chief Puncyor (of textiles to the Palace); 
and ' 

(d) The Pi^ke^fi Ba^i^ or Chief Guardian of Gifts presented to the 
Sultan.* 

• 6. Officers of the Fifth Category 

We have already dealt with four of these, namely the ^d^nl-^gtr Ba^t, 
the Ekmekfi Baft, the Affi Baft, and the HalvadBufi,^ Of the remain- 
ing two yet another was connected with the food-supply of the Palace, 
viz. the Kildr A^^asi {A^a of the Larder), who was assisted by about a 
hundred KiMrlis; and all five were dependent on the White Eunuch 
and the Page who were jointly responsible for the Chamber of the 
Larder.^ • 

The sixth officer of this Categor>^ was the *Alem Mehteri BofP or 
Af£n Mehterdnx tahl u ^aletn,^ the Chief Bandsm^an. As we have noted,** 
the use of military bands, and particularly drums, had for long been a 
sign of royal authority in Islam. The Sultan’s bandsmen numbered 
sixty-two in peace time ; but their establishment was doubled when he 
went on campaign, when they used to play before his tent at prayer- 
time. The A lent Mehteri Baft was subordinate to the Standard-bearer, 
and had as his assistant the Sdzende Bafl (Chief Instrumentalist).'^ 


7. The 'Independent Oca^ of the Outside Service 
(i) The Balfacis. 

Some of the Baltacis of the New Serdy, the Zuluflu Ballads f were ^ 
employed in special duties. Twelve of them in particular, distinguished 
by their literacy and known as Kalfas,*^ attended the Sultan on journeys, 
accompanied by thirty of their subordinates, to guard his standard, and 
on feast days and other occasions of ceremony brought out his throne 
from the Inner Treasury to the Council Chamber.**^ They also earned 
the effects of the Harem on the Sultan’s summer excursions, and in- 
structed the minor Black Eunuchs in reading and writing. One of them, 
again, acted as Kuffu, or falconer, to the Kizlar A^asl; while two others, 
also called Kuffus, supervised the ‘Aviary* Kitchen, whence its name 
{Kufhdney^' Apart from the Kalfas, each of the Ifaff Odalis, the White 


* Ibid.* cf. ‘At^, i. 290. Officers mentioned by *A(d but not by D’Ohsson 
are the Koffdb Bafi (Chief Butcher), the Bdzdr Bad (Chief Marketer?), the 
Tahtrevanci Bad (C^hief Palanquin-carrier), and the Jfavu^fu Bad (Chief Cfp- 
maker). • 


2 p* 

3 i.e. the Kildr Kdbyasi and the Kildrd Bad^ D’Ohsaon, vii, 22-3. 

♦ ‘Chief of the Standard Grooms.* , « j 1 » 6 au 

* ‘Chief of the Grooms of the Drum and Standard. Above, p. 

^ D*Oh88on, vii. 14. 23; cf. O.T.EM., No. 13, Appendix, ii, note. The 
‘Standard* were thus distinguished from th<»‘tent grooms. Sec above, p. 350. 


* Sec above, p. 86. ^ o o 1.- 

• They were taught by the Hocas of St. Sophia. 

'• Their third officer on this account was called IMvSn-ftdtuct. 

•« See above D i<7. Redhousc gives as a secondary meaning for ^u/./idne. 
a small saucepam ’ But it seems more probable that ot 

from the name of this once-famous kitchen than wice^ersa. AH writes of 
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Eunuch officers and the Kd^yas of the three lower chambers had a 
Balfad in attendance on him.* The Sword-bearer (SiVitddr Aia)^ who* 
^commanded’ this division of the coips, was attended by a Bof Baltaci 
and three men, the ffasdne KdfiyaH (head page of the Treasiiry Chra- 
ber), who ‘inspected* it, by two men. Subordinate officers of the division 
were its Kd/fya, a second Bof Balfad^ the Divdn-bdneci mentioned 
above, and the Balfad of the Ktlard Bofi (White Eunuch), who con- 
trolled the Lower Kitchen and the Bakeries.* 

The other division of the original corps was in later times com- 
manded by the Klzlar A^asi, But since some of its seryor members 
assisted th^t dignitary in his management of the pious foundations of 
the Holy Cities and other places,^ it seems likely that these Ballads 
were earlier controlled, like the foundations themselves, by the Kapi 
A^asi. Indeed, another^of the White Eunuch officers, the Serdy A§ad^^ 
continued to exercise some authority over them, together with the 
black Baf Kapl Guldtni of the Old Serdy, ^ where their quarters were 
situated, and the Harem of which it was their first duty to guard and 
serve. Many of the senior men, however, were employed as Chief 
Coffee-makers^ to the Vdlide, the princesses, the Kadtns, and the Klzlar 
A^asi; while the latter and the other Black Eunuch officers each had 
another of them in his service as a robe-keeper.^ It was likewise in the 
New Serdy that those who assisted in the management of the pious 
foundations had their office. These secretaries, seven in all,® were 
chosen for their proficiency in study,® and often rose to hold high posts 
in the public administration.*® 

these men performing Kuffu duty (Kuffulugu bidmetinde bulutwr) without indi- 
cating its nature. D*Ohsson merely states that the 'Couschdjis* took messages 
from the SUibddr to the Sultan. 

* Those that so served the White Eunuchs were termed Kandillis (lamp- 
earners). The Baltacis served coffee to the fldss Odalis after meals, under the 
direction of the K^hveci Baft. 

* All this according to i. 290, sq., 297, 299. D*Ohsson*s account differs 
from this, as explained below. 

^ See above, pp. 76-7. ^ See above, p. 332. 

* See above, p. 330. ® Kahveci Ba§L 

’ ffoftanci from boftan^ robe, properly kaftdn. ‘ 

® The Ba^ Yazici (literally, Head Writer) and six Kdfas. D*Ohsson mentions 
two Balfad officials connected with the foundations, namely the ffdsfekl Ba^t, 
the collector of the dues accruing to the Aga, and the ffdffekl Bof Kdtibi, his 
first secretary, who are perhaps to be numbered among these Kalfas. 

® They were taught by the ffocas of the Bdyezid mosque. 

^ D’Ohsson, vii. 30-2, and *Atfi as above and i. 305-7, differ in their accounts 
of the two divisions^bf the Baifads, D’Ohsson giving to those of the Old Serdy 
some of the offices and duties stated by *Atfi to belong to the ZiUuflUs, as, for 
instance, the Kdbydship, and carriage of the Harem effects. No doubt this 
confusion is due to the facts that some of the Balfads of the Old Serdy were 
employed at the New, and that some of the ZidUfliis were under the orders of ffie 
Kizlar ASasi. D’Ohsson puts thf numbers of the Balfads at four hundred, 
and that of the Zulufliis at one hundred and twenty. may be partly at fault ; 
for instance, in enumerating the ZUluflu officers he calls their second-in-com- 
mand simply Balfadlar Kdbyady not ZuHlflU BalfacUar Rdbyasi^ which may 
indicate that D’Ohsson is right in allotting this office to the offier division. In 
this uncertainty we have followed description, since, not having been 

translated, it is thd le^ atoessible. 
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(n) The oca^ of the ¥:izbek9i8, the Dolab, the $ofa mi the Ijafab 
♦ Enbftri. 

The ^izbekfis^ supervised the water-supply* offered the Sultan 
drinking and washing water at ceremonies* spread his carpet when he 
wCTit to mosque* and swept the saloon where he mounted his horse. 
The men of the Dolab oca^i apportioned the supply betw een the various 
departments of the Palace. They also guarded and cleaned a pavilion* 
near their quarters, belonging to the Kapi A^asi^ The men of the Sofa^ 
oca§i were for the most part employed in the service of the Jlfdss Odalis 
and some ofrthe inferior If A^as, one to each* and had the special duty 
of bringing to the second court the sheep sacrificed by the Sultan at the 
J^urban Feast.^ The Wood-store^ men in general distributed fuelto the 
various departments of the Palace. But some of their seniors^ per- 
formed the oddly anomalous service of directing the cleaning of the 
Palace hospital by prisoners of war that were brought up for this pur- 
pose from the Admiralty. When any of the A^as fell ill* again, he was 
conveyed from the Orta Kapi to this hospital in a special carriage, which 
the men of the Wood-store had the duty of dragging.’ 


(iii) Ocaks of Artisans. * 

The Tailors* Workshop (Terziler Kdr-f^nesi) occupied part of a 
church, the remainder having been converted into a mosque, just out- 
side the Imperial Gate. It was organized by Selim I, and consisted of 
forty tailors, headed by a Head Tailor {Terzi Ba^) and a Head Carder 
{Halide Ba^). The tailors supplied the Ser^y personnel with all that^ 
was needed in the way of clothes, quilts, &c.* 

The ocak of the mat-makers {Haflrds) was situated in the wood-store. 
Its members* chief duty was to w^eave mats, changed once a year* for 
the Chamber of the Prophet’s Cloak, and for mosques.^ 


* So called, according to a possibly apocryphal story, because their first 
commander prevented a mad Harem girl {Ktz) from escaping — bek^i meaning 
guard, watchman. The ocak was formed by Mehmed the Conqueror towards 
the end of his reign, and consisted of forty men headed by a Klzbekfi Baft. 
The ntmie was in later times corrupted to Kuzbekfi. l)*Ohs»on does not 
mention the ocak, though it remained in existence until after his date. — i. 
294 sq. 

* ‘AtA, i. 301. Ddldb (Persian — written in ‘old’ Turkish folab) means a 
water-wheel or other turning machine. 

^ Properly $uffa, meaning an ante-chamber surrounded with 'sofas’ (whence 
our word). This ocak took its name from the neighbouring mosque called $9fa 
CdtniU, within the palace grounds. Both mosque and c^ak dated from the 
reign of Sflleyman the Magnificent. ^ . , , . , . 

* ‘Atfi, i. 298-9. The Kurbdn BayranH (Sacrifice Feast) is held on the loth 
of Zu'l'Hicca, the month of the Moslem year during which 

the Meccan pilgrimage are performed. In Arabic it is calkd Id 

al-ld aUKdbir. The sheep in question were reared by the I^urhdn OcagL{See 

above, p. 86.) Eftbdrl. 

* Called Vardiyan, from the Italian gttordwno. Functionaries, &c., connected 
with the Admiralty were apt to have appellations derived from Italian, as wc 

7 i. 301. 

* Ibid! 29^300. D’Ohsson, referring to these artisyis, stfies that they num- 
bered about three hundred — ^tailors, furriers, shoenftikeri ^vii, 25. 
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(iv) The Muteferri^. 

Like the ^atmfes the Muteferrikas were divided at least from the* 
time of the Conqueror into ‘pay-drawing’ {'OlufeK) and ‘exceptional’ 
(Gedikli)^ i.e. feudal.* Again like the ^avufes^ the feudal Mut^emkas 
came to be attached to the service of the Grand Veztr rather than^to 
that of the Sultan. When the fiefs on which they subsisted were of the 
size called ZVdmet^ they were also commonly called Gedikli ZdimsJ^ 
They had an independent commander, the Muteferrika Bofl^ one of 
the Grand Vezir^s adjutants.’ In the second half of the seventeenth 
century there were two hundred feudal Muteferrikas and an unspecified 
number of those drawing pay.** In D’Ohsson’s account the latter are 
not mentioned at all, and had presumably by that time been abolished. 
The number of the former still stood at two hundred. 

• 

* The term 'OlHfeli Muteferrika is used in the Kdntln-ndme of the Conqueror 
(pp. 18, 20, 25) in contrast with both Za*tm Muteferrikas and Timor Muteferri- 
keu (Muteferrikas of Timars). As in the case of Qavu^es the term Gedikli 
perhaps came into use only later. We find it in the fCdndn-ndme of *Abdu’r- 
RabmSn Tevki*i (M,T,M, i. 543). D’Ohsson, vii. 377, is evidently wrong, 
therefore, in stating that the Gedtklis were created only in 1597. 

* See D'Ohsson, vii. 168, 173, 377 — ^the Qavu^es holding ZVdmets were like- 
wise called Gedikli Za'tms. 

3 D’Ohsson, vii. 173. 

^ According to the fCdndn^ndme of *Abdu’r-Rabm 4 n Tevki*i. According to 
Zinkeisen, iii. 182, there were between 30D and 400 in 1640, and 631 in 1660. 
By 1698 the Muteferrikas and Qavu§es together numbered 500. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD OF 'FHE GRAND VEZlR 

The household of the Grand I ezir, like the households of most of the 
Sultanas richer subjects, was modelled on that of the Palace. Only the 
Grand Vezir enjoyed such large revenues that his was better able than 
any one else’s to emulate the Imperial household in size. It fell far 
short of it in^this respect: his Hareniy for instance, was guarded by no 
more than four or five eunuchs. But it was similarly organized in an 
Inner and Outer Service. The former was headed by twenty- four pages, 
of whom the chief was a SUihddr and the others bore titles similar 
to those of the Sultan’s Hdss Odalis and lesser attendants;^ and it 
comprised, on the Imperial model, a number of deaf-mute messengers.^ 
The Outside Service, again, like the Sultan’s, had its Treasurer, Master 
of the Horse, Intendants of the Doorkeepers and Kitchens, and 
several ‘Learned Men’.^ Moreover, it resembled its model in com- 
prising persons employed in public business, so that the line of demar- 
cation between this part of the minister’s household and the officials 
and soldiers that were attached to his service was somewhat indistinctly 
drawn. It depended, rather than on the nature of the duties discharged 
by these functionaries, on the source of the emoluments they received : 
whether this was the Grand Veztr*s purse or the public treasure. The 
eight footmen {^dtir) by whom it was his privilege to be accompanied 
in public were clearly his private servants. But the forty doorkeepers* * 
of the Porte, in that it housed most of the government departments, 
were less so, as were his forty A^as^ who were often employed in carrying 
dispatches to the provinces, his twelve ^avu^es^ who directed the march 
on occasions of public procession,* and his two hundred valets (f oAo- 
ddrs)^ the two senior of whom were employed as detectives with the duty 
of reporting to the prime minister’s second-in-command.^ 

For in the eighteenth century (to which the foregoing applies like- 
wise) the persons definitely regarded as public employees attached to 
the Grand Veztr's department consisted largely of other guards and 
couriers. Among the latter, for instance, were the Gedikli Muteferrikas ^ 
and a corps of two hundred Crimean Tatars, on whom the services 
originally performed by the ^avu§es had devolved. The commanders 


* Cf. above, p. 339. 

* For instance, the Grand Vezir had a Qohujdar A^a, a Pefkir a Jyuht.*ect 
Bofi, a ^aHkci Bafi, a Berber Bap, and an Jbrikddr Bafi, corresponding to ihr 
Sultan’s Hdss Odalis with the same titles. He also had a Afi/fd/i Aga cor re ^ 
spending to the Anabtor Aga of the Sultan (Mi/tdh in Arabic, Arutbtar in 
Turkish, meaning ‘Key’).-->D’Oh8son, vii. 179-80. 

5 Ibid. 180. ^ . . . . . 1-1. t 

* Ibid. 178-9. D’Ohsson does not give the Turkish titles of these function- 
aries. His ‘Almoner’ and Mu*e99ins were presumably 'Ulemd. 


* Mehter, ^ ^ ^ 

^ For this reason they were called Alay Qavufut (Alay meaning parade, cf. 

above Alay Beyis, p. 51). • * o* 

’’ The Kdbya Beyi—aee above, p. lao. • • bee above, p. 362. 
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of these bodies, called respectively Muteferril^ Bofi and Tatar A^a^ 
and those of two small bodies of cavalry,* were members of the Grand, 
Veztr^s staff, which was otherwise made up of three officials and fifteen 
officers of the ^avu§es^ The first two of these three officers, the TV/- 
and his substitute,^ were charged with delivering to the Chief of 
the Black Eunuchs, the Kizlar A§asi^ the conununications addressed 
by the Grand Veztr (as he alone might address them) to the Sultan. 
I'he third was the Ifoftanci or Head Keeper of the Pelisses pre- 

sented by the minister to all persons appointed to fresh offices. Finally, 
attached to the staff as aides-de-camp were representativf^ of each of 
the ‘standing* oca^y infantiy and cavalry (though the latter had by this 
time been reduced to two).® The aide-de-camp representing the Janis- 
saries was the Muh^ir Aj^a^ whose orta, the twenty-eighth of the 
Bdliiky formed a guard for the Porte.^ The aide-de-camp of the Bostancis 
was the Oda Ba§i of that corps f and it may be remarked that just as 
the Bostanci Ba^ steered the Sultan’s barge,® so this Oda Bofl steered 
that of the Grand Veztr — further evidence that the Vezir was privileged 
to imitate the Sultan on a lower level of grandeur. ><> 

GdttiiUiis (volunteers) and Delis (scouts). Those in the Grand Vezir*s service 
numbered fifty each. Their commanders were entitled Gdnulluler Aiasi and 
Deliler Aiasi respectively. 

* Bdltik Bafis. They were the commanders of the fifteen companies of 
(^avt^es; see above, p. 119. 

^ From Arabic Lal^bofa, *He presented a r^sum^*, whence (the verbal noun) 
Telbify *a r^sum^ or report*, applied to the communications addressed to the 
Sultan by the Grand Veztr. As we shall note in describing the Learned Institu- 
tion, the $eybiVl~Isldm also had a Telffisgi. 

^ Called Veztr ^ara ^ulaii, on account of the cap of lynx-fur that he wore. 
Kara I^ulak means literally * Black Ear’, and was applied to the Asiatic lynx 
(hence the name caracal from the Turkish). 

* Cf. above, p. 334. 

^ The Sipdhts and Silihdars were represented by their Kd^ya Yeris (above, 
p. 326); the CebeciSy ToPfuSy Top 'Arabacls by J^api Qavupds (Porte Qavufes). 
Another f^api Qavufu is shown by D’Ohsson as representing the ' Emirs* y but 
who are intended is not clear. These Endrs can hardly be the descendants of 
the Prophet that went by that title, or the Sancakt Beyis (see above p. 139) who 
were likewise called Emirs. 

’ Above, p. 316. • Above, p. 350. 

® Above, p. 350. D’Ohsson, vii. I72--3, I77“9* 
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. NOTES TO PAGES 236-48 

» 

p. 236, If. I. Isma'il Hiisrev, Turkiye Kdy Ikti^ddiydtU 20 scq., 3a> 

• 45 seq. 

• II. 2. i. 51, 56-7. 

P* ^ 37 * See e.g. M,T.M,, i. 105. 
n. 2. Ibid. i. 84. 

«. 3. Isma^il Hiisrev, op. cit. 158. 
p. 238, n. i.^See 1. 51-2. 

«. 2. Arabic ^dhibu ‘owner of the land*. Cf. Isma*il 

Hiisrev, op. cit. 159. 
n. 3. Ibid. 158-9, 161. 

p. 239, n. I. M.TM.y i. 57-8. 
n. 2. Ibid. i. 54. 

If. 3. Ibid. i. 7^7. 

II. 4. Ibid. i. 78-9. 

p, 240, «. I. Ibid. i. 58, 59, 63, 71. 

If. 2. Ibid. i. 55. , 

n. 3. See ibid. i. 52: sipdhiden izhmz olan mudmeldt kulliyrn 
bdtildir. 

II. 4. Ibid. i. 107-8, 542. 

If. 5. Ibid. i. 97. These dues are referred to in the Kdnun as 
yaylaky ki^lak^ and otlak restni or hakkl, ‘summer pasture, 
winter pasture, and pasture-dues*. 

«. 6. Ibid. i. 51, 103, 104. 

p. 241, II. I. Ibid. i. 102. 

«. 2. Ibid. i. 104. 

n. 3. Ibid. i. loi, 106-7. Cf. Isma'i! Hiisrev, op. cit. 163. 

II. 4. M.r.M., i. 83, 104, 108. 

«. 5. Ibid. i. 84. 
n. 6. Ibid. i. 51. 

/). 242, n. I. Ibid. i. 109-11. 

•«. 2. Ibid. i. 55, 111-2. 

p. 243, «. I. Ibid. i. 305-6. Cf. Isma il Hiisrev, op. cit. 160- r. 
n. 2. M,T,M., i. 5S”6. 
n. 3. Isma'il Hiisrev, op. cit. 41. 
n. 4. Ibid. 32, 1 14. 

p. 244, n. I. Ibid. 40 seq. 

If. 2. Ibid. 29. 

/>. 245, «. I. Ibid. 22 seq. 

/>.246, n. I. i. loi. ^ 

n. 2. Ff/r/ yerinde olan vdrutn yertne na^ gelmemek tftn (ibid. 
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p. 247, n. I. Ibid. i. 74. 

n. 2. See ibid. i. 85 : fdhibi ar^a hakk vdfU olmtu^i hdlde da^le^ 
hal^dlr. 

n. 3. Cf. Istna'il yiisrev, 159-60. 

«, 4. M.T.M., i. 95. 

». 5. Ibid. i. 310, 311. 
n. 6. Ibid. ‘ 103. 

». 7. Ibid. 59, 78-9. 

p. 248, n. I. Ibid. 85. 

n. 2. Ibid. 93. ** 

«. 3. Ibid. 310. Cf.Bclin, Du rdgime des Fiefs miUtttires, 225. 
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Abdest, ^29. 

Ah(k Ri^a* 233. 

AbCk (*pataque*)» 308. 

"Acemi Agas, 57 n., 329 & n. 

"Acemi Oglans, 56 n,, 57 & n., 60 n,, 
61, 66, 84, 86, 104 n., 248, 317 & n., 
324, 329 n. 

*ddat law, 'dd&t, *ddet, *ddi, 12 n., 23, 
111, 135 ift, 323. 

'Adeti A^fim, 55 n., 135 n., 240, 250. 

AJa, 59 n., 104, 120 n., 127, 164, 
202 & n,, 329-31, 331 f., 335, 336. 
337, 338 f., 340 ff., 345 ff., 363 f. 
See also ' Acemi A., A. Babas! OcagI, 
A. Efendt, Efendimiz, Agalik, A. 
!^pisi, A. ^ara b^ulagl, Agayftn! 
Rikftbl HumdyOn, Anadolu A., 
Ana^^tar A., BfibU*l-Se'&det>A., Ba$ 
A., Ba? Pe^kir A., Bini^ Pe^kir A., 
BolQk Agalarl, Qo^addr A., Ddril's- 
Se*ftdet-A., Deliler A., Dulbend A., 
En A^agi A., Geliboiu A., Gd(; Pe^kir 
A., Goniillu A., Harem A., Han A., 
^asseki A., yazinedflr A., Ibri^dSr 
A., I9 A., Ihtisfib A., Istanbul A., 
ULapi A., Kalfir A., KilSr A., IjLizlar 
A., K6§e Pe^kir A., Miftflb A., 
Mub^ir A., Ocak A., Oda Ba§i A., 
Pe^kir A., Rik^bd&r A., Rumeli A., 
Sel&m A., Serfiy A., Ser-badd A., 
Silibdir A., Sipflhiler A.. Talar A., 
Uzengi A., Voynuk A., Yeni^eri A. 

Aga Babas! Ocagl, 355 & n. 

Aga Efendi, 120 n. 

Aga Efendimiz, 120. 

Aga ^pisi, 324 & n. 

Aga l^ara ^ulag!, 351. 

Agalik, 61, 148. 315. 

Agayflni Rikftbi HiimfiyQn (Agas of 
the Stirrup), 82 n., 83, 84, 1 12 & n., 
126, 332, 3#ff-, 350 ff* 

See also Uzengi Agalari. 

Agll Resmi, 55 n,, 240, 250. 

Abi, Akb 41 n., 58 & n., 59 n., 64, 
65 6 l n., 152 n., 283, 284, 289, 290, 
292, 317 n. 

Ahl al-Futuwwa, 59. 

Ahl el-Kitgb, 20. 

Abor Ij^alfasi, 347. 

Ak9e8, 42 n., 48 & n. 

Al^ci Beyi, 56 n. 

Al^cls, 56 & n., 166, 167, 1 81 n., 191* 

*a1^din, 297 n. 

alA^, 296 n. 

Alatcdlar, 100 n. 

Alay-Beyis, 51 & n., 145 n., 146, 147 
& n., 149, 150, 151, 153 ii*, *54, 
190. 


Alay C^vu^es, 363 n. 

Alay Gemilcri, 103. 

]alem, 137 n. 

* Alcmdar, 319 n., 327. 

‘Alem Mehteri Bay!, 86 n., 359 8c n, 
'Alem Mehteris, 83 n. 

'aldfa, 42 n. 

&med, 122. 

Amedci, 122. 123 n. 

'AmelmAnde, 320 & n. 

Amir el-Hacc, 219, 302. 

Amir ul-Mu*minin, 35 & n. • 
Anadolu, 131. 

Anadolu A^al, 317 8e n. 

Anadolu DefterdAri, 129 n. 

Anadolu MubAsebeci, 136 n. 

Anadolu MubAsebcsi, 132, 133. 
Anabtar Agasi, 80 n., 335, 341 Ac n., 
342 Ac n., 363 n. 

Anabtar GulAml, 335 n., 336. 
'Arabacls, 67. * 

ard al-wa^iya, 261. 

Ard Odasi, 1 16 n. 
ardebb, 275 n. 

Arpa Emini, 85, 133. 

Arpa KAtibi, 355. 
arpallks, 188 n. 

'Asker, 'Askrris, 48 Ac n., 53 Ac 
54 Ac n.. 55, 99, 158 Ac n., 190 
191, 193 n.. 248. 251, 252, 253, 
348. 

'Askeri Bektafiye, 63 n. 
aspres, 48 n. 

'AssAs Bay!, 119, 324 Ac n.; 325 & ri., 
326 Ac n. 
a$nAf, 281. 

A^agl Matbab, 357* 

A99I, 319 A n., 321 Ac n., 340 Ac n. 
A99I Ba^l, 86 n.. 321 n., 357 n., 359* 
A99llar Ocagl, 357 n. 

A99I UstA, 320 n. 

'a^ira, 277 n. 

Ata-begs, 139 n. 

Atmacaci Ba^l, 86 n., 347. 

Avadan Bostancis, 344 Ac n., 353. « 


avanias, 263 n., ]03, 311, 312. 
'AvArid, 135 Ac n. 

Avcu Bayl, 321. 

Avcus, 321. 

77. 33 a. JW & "• 
Evkaf, KUfUk EvW, 

AAvtes. io 8 -« tc nn., as 6 f., 303- 


Aylakcls, 102 n. 


ayran, 244* 

AjAn, 326 n. 

'Azebs, 56, 67 n., 99, *03, *04 n.. 


192. • 

'azeb-ocag, 279 n. 


c c 
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Bftbi 'All. el-B«b el-' An, 44 n.. 113 
& n. 

BAbU l-Sc’Adct-Agasi, 78, 332 & n. 
Baucis, 352. 

Baki'Coulis, 13711. 

BaliV Emini, 350, 352 n. 

BaliV-b^c ocab, 35^ & n. 

Baltacilar KAbyasi, 360 n. 

Baltacis, 57 n., 86, 359 f. Si 
ZtilUfiu Baltacis. 

Bamyacis, 352 & n. 

. Barca, 97 n., loi n. 
barrAni, 262 n. 

BarudbAne, 68. 

Banid-|bAne Eminis, 68 n., 133. 

Ba^, 131. 

ba? aja, 140 n., 330 & n., 331. 

Bm BA^i l^ulu, Basch-Daki-Coulis, 
Baschbaki Kuli, 137 & n. 

Baf Baitaci, 360. 

Ba9 BolUk Ba^i, 327 & n. 

Ba$ Cavu9, 316, 319, 322 n.; 327, 338, 

346. 

Baa Qo)^adAr, 80 n., 331 n., 340, 341 n. 

S42f., 343 n., 344 n.; 35*» 355* 

Ba$ DefterdAr, 130, 136. 

Ba^ DefterdArlik, 130, 136. 

Ba9 Efendi, 334. 

Ba9 Eski, 319 n., 32011., 332. 

Ba9 I^amleci, 352. 

Baf $A9§eki, 350. 

•Ba9 Lala, 345- 

Ba9 Kapici Ba^i, 83 n., 87 n., 347, 350. 
Ba9 Kapi GulAm!, 329, 330 & n., 331, 
360. 

Ba9 K^ara B^ullu^9u, 319 & n*> 3*on. 

Ba^Kulluk^u, 334, 335» 336» 337» 343 
ba^mablil^s, 188 n. 

Ba9 MU’e^sin, 344. 

Ba9 MubAsebe, 132, 135, 13b n., 355. 
Ba9 MubAsebeci, 136. 

Ba9 Mu]^t&*a» i34* 

4-Mu9Abib, 33* **• Mu^Abib 
Ba^i. 

Ba? Peskir Aftasi, 341 & n., 342 & n. 
Baftaraa, 96 n., loi n., 103 & n, 

Ba9 TebdSl, 351 n. 

Ba9 Yazld, 319 n., 334> 3^0 n. 
baliAribt 299 n. 

Bayrab 'Askeri, 100 n. 

Bayrab-dAr, 146, 165, 319 & n. (on 
P* 320)* 

BAzAr Bafi, 359 n. 

BAzergAn Ba9l, 86 n., 359. 
bedeli esAret, 42 n. 

Bedeli NUzCd, 135. 

Beg, 234- , 

Bekfia, 321. 

BektA^l, 8, x6, 60 n 63 & n., 64, 65 
& n., 66. 

benAk, 241, 248. • « 

Bend MubAfi^is, 357 & n. 


I berAt, 49 8c n., 50 & n., 122, 3x0 1. 
Berber Ba^I, 337* 345 & n., 363 n. 
Beridu'l Ij^afer, 98 n. 
be^li, 181 n., 192. 

Bey, 103 & n., 104, 138, 139*^44* *b2, 
163, 185 n., 202 n., 203, 206, 347. 
Bey (Egyptian), 2x0 & n., 227 & n,, 
228, 270 & n., 303, 31 1, 
bey'a, 27 n., 32. 

Beylerbeyiliks, 140, 141 & n., 142 n., 
147, 162 n. 

beylerbeyis, 49 & n., 52 n., 92, 96 n., 
102, X08 n., 126 n., 139, 140 8c n., 
141 & n., 142, 143, 144 & n., 145 
8c n., 146, 147, *48, 149 n., 153* 
187, 188, 189, 190, 203, 223 n., 
254* 255, 257- 
Beylik, izi, 163, 165, 252. 

Beylik^i, ii9n., 121, 122, 125. 

Beytu ’1-MAlci, 3*4 "•* 3*b & n. 
BezistAn (BezazistAn, Bedisten), 291 
8c n. 

bezrebAt, 304 n. 

Bi9ak, Bi9akH, 333, 334, 34b. 

Bi9akl! Eskis, 334 8c n., 336 n., 337 n., 
338 8c n., 340, 342 n., 345. 
bilAdi seiAsa, 287 n. 

Bin-ba^i, 194 n, 

Bini9 Peskir Agasi, 342 & n. 

Bitik, X2I. 

Bocek Ba^is, 326 & n. 

BoIuk, 59, 60 & n., 61 n., 67 & n., 
69 & n., 70 n., 71, 81 n., 1030., 
*34, *35, 3*4, 3*5, 3ib 8c n., 3*7 n.* 
321, 324**., 32b n., 327 & n., 328 
8c n., 364. 

Boliik Agalari, 700., 830., ii8n., 
32b, 328 & n., 346. 

BdlUkAti Erba'a, 69 n. 

BolUk Ba^i, 166, 327, 357 **•* 3b4 n. 
boru, 138 n. 

Bostanci Ba§i, 83 8c n., 84, 87 n., 104, 
323 n., 350 ff., 353, 354, 35b n., 
358, 3b4- 

Bostancilar Oda Ba$is!, 350, 351. 
Bostancis, 57 n., 84, 18 1 n., 187 n., 
322 n., 33b, 350 ff., 353, 354, 3b4. 
Boyars, 24, ib8 8c n., 17 1. 

Boy Beyis, 164 8c n. 
boz b^W, 242. 
bulgur, 244. 

Burtun, 97 n. 

BUyUkl^'a, 133, 134* 

CAbis, 357. 

CAme^Uy Ba$i, 337 & n. 

CAnbAzAn, 56. 

C^Ariye, 74 n. 

Cebeci Ba?i, 67 & n., 68, 83, 104, 127, 
323, 328 8c n., 34b. 

Cebeas, 56, 57 n., 66, 67 At n., 68 & n., 
181 n., 187 n., 364 n. 
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66 n., 70, 144 


65 & n., 67. 
317 n., 320, 321, 


ceheli, 50 & n., 51, 

& n., 145. i 54» 

*Cem&*at, 59, 60 & n., 

191 n., 3i4» 3^5 
33ta n.. 

Cetiftb, 163. 
ceAftbuka, 163 8 c n, 
cerid-bftzi» 57 n. 

Cevelik, 321 n. 
cibba, 265. 
cild el-faras, 274 n. 
cink» 277 n. 

Cizmeci, 343f 34^* 

Cizme Kapisi ocak, 352. 

Cizye, cizya, 131 & n., 184, 241, 250, 
278 n. 

Cizye Ba? Kulu, 137. 

CizyedSrs, 257. 

Cizye Mub^sebeai, 132. 

Cuce, 80 n. 
cundis, 352 n. 

Qadir Mehteri Ba^i, 86 n., 358. 

Cadir Mehteris, 358 & n. 

Qa^rcl Ba§i, 86 n., 148 n., 328 n., 
346, 347 f- 
Qa^-$a]an, 340 n. 

Can^aci (^an^a), 335 & n. 

^ardak, 324 & n. 

Qardak Cor^aci (Cartaly, CahSr 'r^k), 

324 ‘&n., 325- 

Qd^ni-gir Ba§i, 86 n., 14811., 32811., 
346, 347, 348, 359- 
CS^ni-girs, 13 1 n. 

Cavu§ Ba§i, 83 Sc n., 87, 1 12, 1 18 & n., 
119, 120 n., 121, 128, 153 n., 327, 
328 n., 346, 347, 349, 35^ «• 
Qavu^es, 51 n., 87 & n., 88, 104, 118, 
119, 146, 150, 316 n., 319, 320, 
327 & n., 338, 344, 349 & n., 350, 
355, 356, 357 & n., 362 & n., 363 
Sc n., 364. ^ 

Cavu§Iar Emini, 1 19 n. 

Cavu§laf KS^yasi, 149^. 

Cavu^lar K^tibi, ii9n. 

Cawu^iya, ocak of, 202 n. 

Qekdiri, ^ekdirir, 96 n. 

Cergecis, 322 Sc n. 

Ceri, 51 n. 

Ceri-ba§is, 51, 53 
191 n. 

Ceri-siirucus, 51. 

(ift akgesi, 241. 

9ift bozan, 242. 

9irak, 281, 357 n. 

Cokaddr Aga, 339 n., 

342 n., 353, 354, 355, . 

Cokad&rs, 79 n., 340 Sc n., 342 f., 34^, 

363 - 

Qorbaci, 61. 65, 319 & n., 320, 321, 
322. 

Corek^is, 321 n. 


54, 55, *49, *51, 


340, 34* n.. 

363 n. 


d&bits, 259 . 351 , 353 , 

^abt fermAni, 222 . 

DSbil, 125 n. 

D^’ire, 330 . 

Dal Kilfv', 322 & n. 
damad, non., 331 n. 

Dfir el-Harb, 20 n. 

Dfir eUIsi&m, 20 n. 
djr ul-bdAfa, 34 . 
d^r us>$altana, 34 . 

D^rii * 1 -Se*adet 76 , 33 a. 

dawla, 205 n., 232 . 

Davis, 25. 

defter, 1240 ., 128 , 149 n., 150 n. 
Defterddr, 114 n., 1240 ., 125 , 126 , 
127 , 128 & n.. 129 8 c n., I jo. 133 , 
* 35 , > 36 , 137 . *41 8 c n., 148 Sc n., 
149 , 150 ^ 151 , 196 Sc n., 197 , 201 , 
202 , 203 , 204 , 220 , 259 n., 3190 ., 

358- 

DefterdSri Sakki SAni, 1290 . 
Defterdfir lyapisi, 129 . 

Defterdflrlik, 129 8 t n,, 130 . 

Defter Emini, 124 , 125 , 126 , 127 , 128 , 
130 , 1 50 8c n., 151 , 196 n., 328 m 
deftcr-t) 8 ne, 49 n., nan., 124 Sc n., 
127 , 131 n. 

Defter KSbyasts, 146 , 148 n., 1 50 Sc n., 
1510. 

DcfWr 150 . 

Defter MubAsihi, 149 n. 

Deli, 153 , 19 a ^ «•» *93 8 t n., ai 8 , 
229 n., 364 n. 

Deli Ba§i, 193 n. 

Dcliler A^asi, 364 n. 

Derc-beyis, 192 , 193 f., 195 , * 9 ^*, *99, 
25^- 

derwi^es, 10 , 63 , 64 , 65 St n., ioo*n., 
140 n., 277 n., 286 , 292 . 

Der>'il Bcylcri, 102 . 

Deryfi lsal<?nii, loi n. 

Devecis, 321 , 322 8 c n. 

Devkt Aliye (cl-Dawla el-'Aljya), 
ign. 

Devsjinne, Dcwshinne, 43 8 c n., 45 , 
57 n., 58 n., 59 8 t n-, 60 , 62 , 77 , 81 , 
109 , 145 , iBofT., 188 , 196 , 248 , 317 , 
31 H n., 356 . 

Dil-siz, 80 n. , 

dtrliks, 47 8 c n., 150 , 151 , i54 **•» 

D .4 Uazinc. 112 if., 35^ ^ «• 

DivAn, diwAn, 70 n., 83 8c n., 95, * 02 , 
103 , 106 , inn., 112 n.. 115 . *»b 
& n., 117 Sc n., 118 8t n., 120 n., 
122 n., 124 n., 126 , 127 , *35 *i-, *4*, 
i# 9 n., 15 *, * 9 b, *97, ^<52 8t n., 
209 n., 328 n., 34^, 349 * 35®, 

3 54* ^ 

Divan of the Janissaries, 60 , 315 , 318 ; 

of Kaptan Pa^a, 104 . 

Divan Efendisi, ISJ- 
f DivAnegAnf # 

Bb m 
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D!vAn*e In^A, 115 n. 

Divdn«e 115 n. 

Diwftn el-](j[arftc, 1 1 5 n. 

DiwAn el-Nafa^t, 115 n. 

Diwfln el-Res&’U, 115. 

Diwftn cl-Ta\^’, 115 n. 

DivAn-e TuSrft* 115 n. 

Divftn-b^neci, 359 n,, 360. 

Divftnl Hiimay^ KAlemi, 115 n. 
Div&n TerctimAni, 122 n., 170. 
dizd&r» 156 n. 

Dogan, 54 n., 347* 

Doganci Ba?!, 86 n., 347, 348. 
Dogancis, 54, 248, 250, 251, 252, 
348. 

DokUoQ Ba^i, 68 Sc n. 

do\fMZ ]f2LX, 138 n. 

Dolab ocagi, 361 & n. • 
donum, 236. 

Duaci, 284. 

Dulbend Agasi, 341 Sc n., 342 n. 
DUmenci, 100 n. 

DU^elik^i Ba^i, 355 & n. 

P|rb-bfinc Emini, Zarb>hane, 85, 133. 

dimmis, Zimmis, 132 & n., 134, 181, 
200, 237, 241 f., 257, 285, 289, 291, 
356. 

Ebnfi! Sipahiyftn, 70 n. 

Efendi, 120 n. 

ehli tari^ (ahl al-tarik), 283 n. 

^Ehli Timar Suba^llari, 154. 
chi ul-Kaiem, 45 n., 127. 
chi ul-Seyf, 45 n. 

Ekmckci Ba?!, 86 n., 357 n., 359. 
cmin ihtis&b, 279. 

Ertlins, 84, 86, 132, 133 n., 150, 253. 
Emir, Umera, 133 n., 138 n., 139, 203, 
351, 364 n. 

Emvdl Deftercisi, 115. 

En A^agi Aga, 329. 

Enbfir Emini, 356. 

Enb&rlar Emini, 104. 

Enbgrlar NA^iri, 104. 

EndcrOn, 358. 

Ender6m Humdy6n, 78. 

Endcrun Tc?rifat9l, 333. 
esfimc, csgmi, 183 n., 186 n. 
esft^, 137 n. 

E^kincis, 50 n., 191 h., 320 8c n. 
Evl^df Muhgscbcsi, 13 1, 132. 

Evlddi Ffitihdn, Evladl Edtih^n Dibiti, 
191 n. 

eyglcts, iygla, 49 n., 52, 57 n., 94, 100, 
101, 102, 105, 129 n., 141 8c n., f 42 
8c n,, 143 8c n., 144 n., 147 8c n., 
148 Sc m, f49 Sc n., 150 8c n., 151 
8c n., 153, 155 8c n., 161, 162 8c n., 
163, 164, 165, 167, 171, 198, 201, 
202, 222, 323. 

‘czba, 5. • • 


falaVa, 325. 
falal^ds, 325. a 

fasit, 299 n. * 

Fat8, 58 n., 285. 

Fdtihi Ba^i, 98 n. m 

fcdd&n, 261 m, 262 n., 265 n., 271 n., 
272 8c n., 275, 

felldi^, felUhin, 258, 260, 261 8c n., 
262 Sc n., 263 8c n., 264 8c n., 269-70 
8c n., 273- 

Fermgn, firman, 113, 149 n., 197, 198, 
201. 

fctwS, 28. 
fiddwis, 223 n. 

Fil Kapisi ocat:, 353. 

Fil6ka (fcluke, felucca), 352 8c n. 
Firl^ta, 96 n., 106 n. 

Fodule, 336. 

Fodule QorSn, 320 n. 

Futuwwa, Futiiwet, 65 n., 283 n. 

gecim, 1440., i54n. 

Gedik, 74 n., 282 Sc n., 288 n., 291, 
292 ; havai gediks, 282 n. ; mustakarr 
g., 282 n. 

Gedikli Cavu$es, 349 8c n., 362 8c n. 
Gedikli Kalyoncular, 1040. 

Gedikli Mutaferrikas, 362, 363. 
Gediklis, 73 n., 74, 288 n., 345, 362. 
Gedikli Za'ims, 131 n., 362 8c n. 
Gelibolu Agasi, 56 n., 317 n. 

Giydh Katibi, 355. 

Giyim Ba^i, Giigiim Ba$i, 334 8c n. 
G09 Eskisi, 334 8c n., 336, 341. 

G09 Pe^kir Agasi, 342 n. 

Goniillii, 181 n., 192, 193 8c n., 364 n. 
Goniiliu Agasi, 193 n., 364 n. 

Giimruk Emini, 105. 

Guzlemeci, 321 n. 

Oulfim, 330 n. 

Gurebfi, 69 8c n,, 70, 71 n., 185 8c n., 
327 & n. ^ 

Gurebai Yemin, 69 n. 

Curebai Yesar, 69 n. 

HegbC (Hakiba), 353. 

Hegbecis, 331 n., 340, 353 * 

Hegira, 36, 39, 179. 

Hospodars, 24, 88, 123, 134, 168 ff. 
Hu-ke$an, 65. 

Uacci(uacc), 64 n. 

Uacci Bektas O^lari*, 63 n. 

Uacib, 107 n. 
ha^ el-tarik, 270 n. 

Haliac Basi, 361. 

Ualva-b^e, non., 348, 357. 
lialvad Ba^i, 86 n., 348, 357 n., 359. 
Uamlecis, 352. 

Hammam, 337, 357 n. 

Uammamci Ba^i, 337. 
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IjLmmeyn, 77 n., 131. 

^arameyn 131* 

•Harameyn 132. 

bAnis* 279, 280 n. 

Harbaci8«325 8c n. 

43 n., 48, 72 & n., 73, 74. 75, 
77 and n., 79, 81, 86, no, 122 n., 
177, 3^9, 330. 33* & n., 335 & n.. 
338, 359, 363. 

Harem Agasis, 330. 

329, 330 & n,, 331. 

Ha^ircis, 361. 

Hafab Enbftrf, 361 & n. 

Hekim Ba^l, 345 8c n. 
l>irfa, 281 n. 

Hi$8a, 49 8c n., 51, 269 n. 
bucca, 250. 
bukkdm, 207. 
bUkQmets, 163, 165, 203. 
bulwAn, 260 n. 
huwAh, 277 n. 


Hafirs, bailors, 263, 300 n. 
balifa, bilftfa, 27 n., 34 & n., 35 & n., 
329 n. 

Halveti HumftyDn, 329 n. 

Han, 25, 56, 134, 343, 344. 

Han Agasi, 168. 

Hanate of the Crimea, 92, 166 ff. 
bankfih, 285 n. 

bftns, 300 & n., 305 n., 357 n. 
bardc, 250 n., 278 n. 
bardci muk&sama, 240, 246. 
bar&ci muwa?zaf, 241. 

Hare! FIrin, 336 8t n., 357 n. 

Hard H^ 99 e Dol&bi, 335. 

Hardlk, 53 n. 

08?$, 47 and n., 48, 52 & n., 57 **•» 
73 n., 144, I45» *48 8c n., 203, 238, 
253. 254 8c n. 

Hd?9a Ciftlik, 238. 

HA99agi, 73 n. 

HA?? Ahor Eskisi, 355. 

Hft?? Aoor Hazinedari, 355. 

HA?9 Abor KAtibi, 355. 

HA99 Abor Ocagi, 355. 

HA?? Bag^e, 354. 

HA??cki Aga, 351. 

HA??eki Ba?i, 360 n. 

HA??eki Ba? KAtibi, 360 n. 

HA??eki Kadins, 73. 

HA??eki8, 84, 87 n., 321 Ac n., 322 n., 
349, 350 f! ; BUyttk and Kd^Uk H*. 
322 n. 

Hweki SultAns, 73. 

HA?? Firin, 357 n. 

HA??lar MubAta as!, 134* 

HA?? Oda, 78 n., 80 Ac n., 332, 334, 
337, 338 ff. 

H^ Oda Ba?i, 332 Ac n., 333» 34®, 
34*- 

HA?? Odalib, 73 m 


HA?? Odalla, 57 n., 70 n., 80 Ac n., 88^ 
126, 332 n., 341, 342, 345, 359. 
360 n., 361, 363 8c n. 

HA?? Ya^urlubi 340. 

Hatii HdmAydn^ H* $erlf, 197 8l n, 
HavassI HUmAydn, 47 8c n., 133. 
bawli, 263 n. 

Hazinc, 124 n., 33a, 333, 334. 335. 

337. 338. 339. 342 n., 343, 344. 
Hazine-dAr, 124 n., 319 n., 33a n. 
HazinedAr Aga, 330. 

HazinedAr Ba?i, 86 n., 332 Ac n., 333, 
358 Ac n. 

Hazine*dAr UstA, 74 n., 330 n. 

Hazine DefterdAH, 149 n., i5on., 
151 n. • 

Hazinei 'Amire, 128 n., 136 n. 

Hazinei HUmAydn, 78 n. 

Hazine KAbyasI, 360. 

Hazine Vekili, 330 Ac n. 

Hazne, 232. 

H»dmet, 328. 

Hil*a, 358 n. 

Hirbai Se'Adet Odasi, 336, 341. 
Hizmet (Hidma) Timars, 254 n. • 
Hocaa, 79, 103. 135 Ac n.. 136, 317, 
333. 359 n., 3600. 

HoftAnd, 334 Ac n., 335. 340, 344. 
360 n. 

^o.-Ab Ba.1, 348, 357 n. 
bulA?al icmAl, 131 Ac n. 

Hutnbarad B«?l, 68 n., 187, 
Humbarads, 68 Ac n., 187. 
bCknkAr, 36. 

HdnkAr $andalds, 351. 

Hurda, 277 n. 

yutba. 3». 34. «67- 

butt. *79 n- * 

HwAca-yi Buzurg, 135 n. 


IbribdAr Agasi, 34a Ac n., 363 n. 
ibtidA berAti, 50 n. 

I9 Agas (Inside Agas), 78, 82, 15a, 
332. 361. 

IcmAl, 127, 131 n. 

I9 Oglans, 56 Ac n., 57 Ac n., 70 n., 71, 
78, 79, 81, 196. 

^Idu 1-A4bA, 'Idai-Kabir, 86 n., 361 n. 
IbtisAb A^i, 155, 288 n. ^ 

ibtiyAr, IhtiyAriye, 284 n. 

IbwAn, 58 n. • 

IbbAle, 73 n. 

riAmd, 122 n. 

iltizAm, 202, 205 Ac n., 259 8c n. 
ImAm, 26, 27, ;i8, 29 n., 32, 33. 34. 
62, HI, 121 n*, 160, 168, 263, 
186, 316, 317 m. 3*9, 320 n,, 334. 
346. ^ * 

Imparatorlq^ 19 n. 

Ince Dotumma, 96 n. 

Inki?alip^ 202 n, and see Janiasartet 
and Ycni C®**- * 
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Irftde, 283 n., 322 n., 339. 

irsftliye, 148. 

iskeles, 3241;*; Yemi? I., ibid., 326. 

Iskemleci Ba^i, 355. 

IslAm, 212, 276, 301. 

tspence, 241 f., 250 & n. 

Istanbul Agasi, 57 n., 317 & n., 324 
8 c n. 

Istanbul Razisi, 283 n., 287, 289 n. 

Istanbul Mukgfa'asi, 134. 

I^tabli ‘Amire, 355. 

Iflemecis, 352. 

l9lik9is, Yi^likcis, 344 n., 353. 

Janissaries (see also Yerliya), 8, 38, 
41 n., 51 n., 56. 57 n., 58, 59 &n., 
60 Sc n., 61, 62 8 c n., ^63 8 c n., 64, 
65 & n., 66 8 c n., 67, 68 8 c n., 69 8 c n., 
70, 71, 82, 83 n., 84, 87, 99, loi, 
104, 1 14, 1 17, 120 n., 136, 144 n., 
148, 154, 163, 169, 179, 180-4, 19a, 
194 n., 202 8 c n., 203, 206, 207, 
217 8 c n., 218 8 c n., 219, 225, 279, 
28s, 288, 289, 292, 294, 295 & n., 
315-28 (Appendix A), 351, 364. 


Kflgidi BirQn Ernini, 137. 

Kfigidi Ender6n Emini, 137. 

Kfl&yfi, Kibyft, 60 n., 67, 79, 80, 84 n., 
103 n., 104 n., ii7n., 120 8 c n., 

» 121, 136, 150, 152, 201, 202, 279, 

284, 286, 288, 289, 290, 291 8 c n., 
292, 316, 321 & n., 326, 327 n., 333, 

334» 335, 337, 339, 34i, 35*, 354. 
360. 

K|bya Bey, 117, 118 & n., 120 & n. 
KflSys Beyi, 60 n., 152, 197, 363 n. 
Kfi^ya Radini, 74 n. 

KfiSya Kdtibi, ii9n., 120, 12 1. 

K&Sya Yen, 156 n., 316 n., 325**., 
326, 327 n., 364 n. 

KAbyal Segmenfin Ortasi, 321 n. 
kftr, 281 n. 

KAr-b^ne, 322. 

KA^if, 260 8 c n., 270 n. 

Kat<^l>udA, Ketl>udA, 60 n., zoi, 284 n. 
KAtib, KuttAb, 107 n., ii7n., 120 n., 
4 122 n., 136 n. 

KAtibi SegmenAn Ortasi, 321 n. 
Kebir, 279 n., 292." 

Khedive, 2. 

kilAr, 144 n., 332, 333, 334 & n., 335 n., 

Kifar Afiasi, 86 n., 337, 338, 359. 
KUftr Ba?!, 333. t 

KiMrci, 332 n., 334, 336, 340 & n. 
KiUrcl Ba?J, 332, 336, 337, 342, 35711., 

359 n., 360. 

KiiariHiff, 7811. 

Kilftr iMbyasI, 334, 357 n-, 359 n. 
KiUrUs, 359- ‘ 
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Kirecci Ba^i, 350, 356 8 c n. 

KisedArs, 122 n,,n28, 135 & n. 

Kol Oglans, 288 & n. o 

Ko^e Ba^is, 332 8 c n., 335 n., 342 
8 c n. « 

Kd$e Pe§kir Agasis, 342 8 c n. 

Koy Buyiikleri, 244. 

Kii^uk Evl^, 131. 

Ka^iik Kal'a, 133, 134. 

KU9uk Oda, 337. 
kufter, 241. 
kuhu, 354* 

Kuke, Kiive, 96. 

Kark9U Ba§i, 331 n. 

K6s, 137 n. 

KUttib ^Afi^i, 335. 

KadA, 51 8 c n., 102, 153 & n., 154, 198, 
257- 

leader, 355 n. 

KAdi, 12, 27; 32 8 c n., 33 n., 34, 5* «•, 
85 n.. Ill, 112 8 c n., 121 n., 130, 
146, 149, 153, 154, 155, 185 n., 198, 
201, 243, 247, 250, 257 n., 275 n.. 
280 n., 287, 288, 292, 322 n., 323 f. 
KAd]> 'asker, RAdii- 'Asker, non., 
inn., 129 n., 130, 153, 168, 196, 
316 n., 344. 

Eladins, 73 & n., 74, 75, 76, 77, 329, 
330, 331, 360. 

Kadirgas, 94 n., 96, 100 n., loi n. 
Kafes, 37 n. 

Kaftan, 334 n. 

Kaftan-makers, 322. 

Kahveci Ba^i, 331 n., 344, 345, 354, 

359 n., 363 n. 

KA'im MakAm, 61, 114, 315 n. 

Kalem, AklAm, 116 n., 123 n., 127 n., 
135 8 c n., 136 n. 

Kalemiye, 135 n. 

Kalem RicAli, 127. 

Kalfa, 133 n., 135, 281 n., 321 n., 
329 n.. 333, 357 n., 359 & n., 

360 n. 

Kalfatcis, 104 n. 

Kalgay, 168. 

KAlite, 96 n. 

Kalyon, 96 n., 97 n. 

Kalyoncus, 101 8 c n. 

Kalyonlar Kaptani, 103 n. 

Kalyonlar KAtibi, 104 & n. 

Kamar el-din, 274 n. 

Kandillis, 360 n. 
kantArs, 271 n. 

KAniin, 16, 23, 36 & n., 37 8 c n., 39, 
108 8 c n., 121, 122 n., 125 8 c n., 
138 n,, 141, 149 n., 150, 158 n., 
165 & n., 173, 197, 200, 202, 217, 
242, 243, 246, 249 8 c n., 250 8 c n., 
251, 254, 261 n,, 288, 323, 324**., 
329, 347, 349, 354, 358 n. 

KAnAncu, 122 n. 
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io8, 1*5 n., ia6, 130, 
i35» 141. 147, is^&n., 154 n., 158, 
202 n.» 203 n., 243, 245» 260, 262 n., 
279 n., 302 n., 328 n., 332. 339, 346, 

348, 3|9 n.. 350, 354 n.. 362 n, 
I^»p 4, 97 n. 

IjCapan (KSpdn), 324 n. 

^Lapani^aci, 335. 

Kapi, 44 n., 78 n. 

^api A^i, 78 & n., 81, 82, 86 n., 
332 & n., 342. 343, 360, 361. 

Kapi 364 n. 

Kapici Ba^is, 67 n., 83 $c n., 87 & n., 
121, 122, 131 n., 148 n., 328 n., 346, 
347. 349. 355- 

I^aplcilar KAbyaal, 83 & n., 84 n., 
8711., ii2n., 152 n., 32811., 346^*. 

349. 

KapJcIs, 131, 317 n., 355* 

Kapidana, 103 & n. 

Kapidana Deyi, 103 & n. 

Ifapi *53^. 

I^api K&byasi, 170 8 c n., 325. 

^apl I^ul, E^apI ^ullari, E.api Is ulus, 
44 Sc n., 45, 46, 48, 51 & 55. 5^. 

59, 82, 88, 95 Sc n., 109, no, 133, 
145, 146, 147, 158, 188, 192, 314, 
323. 344. 356. 

Eapi Kulu K^byasi, 60 n., 314. 

Kapil! csAmclcr, 186 n. 

Kapi O^Ianis, 78. 

Kaptan, Kapidan, 93, 94 & n., 95 Sc n., 
96 n., loi Sc n., 102 Si n., 103 Sc n,, 
105, 107, 202 n. 

Kaptanlik, 95 & n., 96. 

Kaptan Pa^a, 93, 100, 102, 103, 104, 
142 n., J96, 254, 323 n- 
Karaka, 97 n. 

Kara Kulak, 120 Sc n., 351 Sc n., 364 n. 
Kara Kulluk^us, 319, 320. 

Karavela, 97 n., 98 n., 106 n. 

Kass&m, 316 Sc n. 

Ka^^ftb Ba^i, 359 n. 

Katdr Ag:a]ar!, 60 n. 

Kavuk, 343- 

Kavulc9U Ba§l, 343, 359 n. 

Icawfts, 152-3* 

Kayik. 35*- 
Kay!k-b^c. 35 »• 
l^azgan, 319- 

49&n., 51. 144. I son. 
illl9 yen, 150. 

Kirft, 261. 

Kirdfitiya, 277 n. 

Kirlangi 9 . 96. ^ ^ 

^az-bck^is, Kuzbckv'i, 87 n., 331. 
361 Sc n. 

KiZ'bek^i Ba^i, 361 n. 

253. 

Kiziar Afiasi, 76, 77, 86 n,, us» 329. 

330, 33*. 335 n., 359. 3^0 « n., 364. 
Koca Ba^la, 155. * 98 * 


Koca $e|^en Ba|i, 320 n. 

Ko^ulu Ka>^k. *53 n- 
Kojtu?. 78. 333. I 
Kojpi, 172. 

KoltuV^u, 321 n. 

Korucus, 182 n., 320. 324 n.. 357 
Sc n. 

Kubbe Vczfrs (Vezira of the Dome), 
114, 116. 117, 126 Sc n., 129, 139, 
152, 196 f. 

Kul, 44. 

Kul ^^avu^, 316 & n. 

Kul KAbyasI, 57 n., 60 Sc n,, 61, 314, * 
315 & n., 319. 

Kullukcu, 3*9 0., 334, 336, 345. 

Kullu^H, 326. • 

Kul Ojl^lu, 317 n. 

Kul Oftlu 8a^ Cavu^i 3*7 0. 

Kur'An, 21, 22, 26, 37, 57 n., 107 n. 
Kurban, 86, 361. 

Kurban Bayraml, 86 n., 361 n. 

KurbAn OcaftI, 361 n. 

Kutfvu Ba^i, 331 n., 351 8c n., 354. 
Ku 99U», 350 8t n., 354, 357 n., 359* 
Ku?-bAnc, 354. 357 8c n., 359 Sc n? 

Laglmcis, 68 8c n., 187. 

Lalas, 79, *39 0., 329. 33*. .333 0*. 
340. 

I..evcnd, 99. lot 8c n., 103 8c n., 1 31 n., 

193 n., 218, 224 n. 

Liman KAtihi, 1040. 

Limnn Rc’iHi, 104 8c n. 
liwA, livA, 138, 139, 198. 
lonca, 285 8c n. 

MA-beyn, 72, 80, 338 8c n. ^ 
MA-beynci», 80. 331 Sc n., 338, 340, 

342 ff.. 342 n., 345. 346. 

Ma'den MukAta'aai, 134. 
mndrasas, medreaes, 11, 65 n., 237, • 

285 

magAni, 277 n. 

mai^Ariba 218 8c n., 219. 223 A n., 224. 
mablCd, 254. 

Mabzen KAtibi, 104 n. 

merbiit, 148 n. 

MAI DefterdAris, 129 n., 149**., 150, 

15** • 

‘ mAl el-burr, 262jn. 

MAtikAne, *33 n., 135, 198, 220 n., 

222 n., 255 <**. 257. 259 8c n. 

MAlikAne l^lfaal, 133. 

MAH Mu^Atele, 4S n. 

MAI! PAdifAhf DcfterdArl, 149 n. 

^Itye Defter^noai. 1 12 n., 151* 

B^liye Kzlemt, 128, 115. 

MAliyc ve ^azine, 350 n. 

MArid, 334 n*. 
ma'nfet ^gesi, 241. 

Mafrcfi §#hriyVI KAtibi, Mawraf^ 
S€hchflyari,^Ma^ef KAtibi, 85 8c n. 
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Ma'sCkr Beyi, 168. 

Mataracl Ba^l, 325 n. 

Matbab Emii|i, 85, 133, 357. 

Mavnas, 94 n., 96 n., 100 n.» 101 n. 
ma^lim, 27. 

Mehter, 363 n. 

Mehter Basi, 325 n., 337. 

Mektfip9U, 11911., 120 Sc n., 121 
123 n., 136, 15a. 
meU lb, 277 n. 

Menzil, 135. 
mend^ibi devrtye, 196 n. 

’ Mend9ibi Sitte, 128. 

51 n., 15 1 n. 

Mevb^fAt, 130, 15 1 n. 

Mevl^fSit^I, MevbQf&ti, Mev^Cifcu 
51 8 c n., 131 n., 151 Sc n., 248. 
Meydftn, Maydfln, 285 n.,^17 Sc n. 
Meydftn KftbyasI, 317 n. 

Meyddn Odasi, 285 n. 

Mezbele^Ke^ftn oc^, 354. 

Miftdb Aga, 363 n. 
millets, 17011. 

Mi'mfir Ba^l, 85, 356. 

Mi'mfiri SflLni, 356 n. 

Mir Abors, 83, 87, 148, 152 n.. 328 n. 

346. 

Mir *Alem, 83, 8711., 14811., 3*9 
328 n., 346, 347» 350. 

Miri, miri land, 105, 133 n., 137 n., 
148 n., 150 n., 236 fT., 241, 246, 
« 248, 252, 254, 262 Sc n., 270 n., 
277 n. 

Miri 'Askeris, 194 n. 

Mirf Kdtibi, 137. 

Mirxli, 148 n. 

MiiJ MehterAnl tabl u 'alem, 359 Sc n. 
Min Miisellemdn, 54 n. 

Miri Subajllari, 154. 

Miri Tegkeresis, 133. 

Miri YUriik&n, 55 n. 

Mir Livfls, 138 & n. 

Mirmirdn, 139 Sc n., 141 n. 

Mirzds, 168. 

MolUs, 1 21 n. 

Mub&ya'acis, 257. 
mucerred, 241. 

MUderrises, 121 n., 125 n. 

Mtt’cj^in, 338, 344, 363 n. 

MilV^sin Ba^l, 344 & n. 

Mufa^^al, X27. 

MuRts, 12, 125. 
mubabbezin, 277 n. 
mub8fa?alilar, 181 n. 

Mubftsebe, 130, 149 n. 

Mubftsebecis, 136 n. I 

muba99il» n., 255. 

Mub4^ Aga, 119, 316 Sc n., 317 n., 
324, 325 & n., 326, 364* 
mubtaaib, mubtesib, 6, 155, 156, 168, 
279, 287 Sc n., 28^ Sc n.. 292. 
^Mub^llefftt, 133. • • 


Mubftbele, 130. 

Mubftta'acis, 136 ICl 
Mub^ta'a Defterddri, i29n. 
mul^ta'as, 129 n., 132, 134. 

MUl&zim, 288 n., 328 Sc n.^ 342 n. 
345. 346. 

mlilk, 188 n., 236 f., 246. 
mUltezims, multazims, 134, 1700., 
205, 238, 253, 255, 258, 259. 260, 
261 Sc n., 262 Sc n., 263 Sc n., 266 
& n., 269 Sc n., 270 n. 

Mum, 325 n. ^ 

Mum Ba^l, 336, 

Mumcus, 325 Sc n. 

Miimeyyiz, 122 n. 

Mum §agirdi, 336, 341. 
munddi, 293 n. 

Mun^i*, ii5n., ii7n. 

Mim^i’i 115. 

Mu^abib Ba^i, 330, 331 Sc n. 
Mu§abibs, 330, 331. 

Musdndereci Ba?!, 329, 330. 
Miisdnderecis, 330 & n. 

Musellem Beyis, 149 n. 

Miisellems, 53 & n., 54 & n., 55 & n., 
99, 100 n., 101, 190 Sc n., 191, 192, 
248 f., 251, 252. 

Mustawfi, ii7n. 

el-Mutakaddim beyna *l-tuccfir, 303 n. 
Mutawalli, Miitevelli, 121 n., 237 f., 
247, 320 n., 326 n., 357- 
Muteferrika Ba?!, 88, 362, 364. 
Muteferrikas, 87 Sc n., 88, 148 n., 150, 
328 n., 349, 362 & n. 

Mutekfi'id, 320 n. 
mutesellim, 198 & n., 255, 257. 
Mute§arrif, muta§arrif, 144 Sc n., 
257* 

nadas, 244. 

n^biye, 153. 

Nft’ibs, 255, 257 n. 

nakdra, 1 38 n. » 

nal^ib, 284 n., 293. 

Na*l-bend Ba^i, 355. 
n&me, 127. 
nfizir, 130, 351. 
nefiri-'dmm, 194 n. 
nerh, nerb, 283 Sc n. 

Nevbet^i, 334 n. 

Ncvbctci Ba^i, 334 &n., 336, 337, 
345- 

Nevbet K^lfasis, 329 Sc n., 330 Sc n., 
331 - 

Ne^ret, 134. 
ne^ir ak9esi, 191 n. 

Ni^ci, ii4n., ii7&n., 118, 124 An., 
125 & n., 126 & n., 127, 128 Sc n., 
129 Sc n., 130, 139, 141, 14^ & n-, 
196 Sc n., 197, 254- 
nizfim-nflme, 147 n. 

Niini 'd-Din, 168. 
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Ocak. 48 n-. S 3 & n., 54 & n., 55 & n., 
56 » S 7 . 59 . 60, 81, 63, 63 & n.. 65 
& n., 66, 67 & n., 68 & n.. 86 & n., 
87. 99 , «03, is6, 187, 183, 184 & n.. 
191 ift, 202 & n., 206, 217 n., 224, 
• 230 n., 231, 249. 259, 280 n., 294 
3 i 5 » 318, 3*1 & n., 322, 324, 3*6, 
3 * 9 * 330, 331* 340 n.. 343. 351-5 
passtm, 358. 359, 361, 364* 

Oca^ A^sis, 60 8c n., 316. 

OcaV Imftmi, 314 n. 

Oca^U^s, 4^ 52 n., 163 n.. 192. 
oca^lis, 225, 227, 230 n. 

Oda, 62 & n., 65, 136 8c n., 319 n.; 
Eski Odalar, Yeni Odalar, 62, 78 n.; 
Biiyuk ve KQ^uk Odalar, 78 n., 
332 8c n., 333 8c n. 

Oda Ba^i, 100 n., 317 n., 319, 32011., 

364* 

Oda Ba^i Aga, 320 n. 

Oda 332. 

Oda Lalasi, 329, 331 n. 

OdaliV, 73 n. 

Oda Yazici, 319 n. 
okels, 300. 

0^9us, 322 8c n. 

Oi, Meydani, 324 8t n, 

‘OlCifeci, 69 8c n., 70 8c n., 71 n,, 148 n., 
185 8c n., 327 8c n. 

'OlOfeciyfini Yemin, 69 n., 148 n. 
'OlufeciySni YesAr, 69 n. 

Oiafeli, 42 n., 69 n., 103 n., 150, 349 
8c n,, 362 8c n. 

Ordu E9n8f, 322. 

Orta, 59 n., 60 & n., 61 8c n., 62 8c n., 
63, 65 8c n., 66, 67 8c n., 69, 87, 1 14, 
15511., 156, 180, 182, 1830., 184, 
314-25 passim, 351, 364. 

Orta I>apl, 8411., 355 8c n., 361. 
Ortanca, 73 n., 329, 330 - 
Ot Gecesi, 348. 

Otlak Kapisi ocal^, 352. 

OtlakflResmi, 55 n., 250, 251. 
oturak, 182 n., 320 8c n. 
oturakd, 321 n. 

pfldi^ah, 30, 3». 34, 73 140. 

pahfilewin, 277 n. 

P&ris KAhyasl, 334 8c n. 

Pa^, 76, 106, 108 n., 138 n., 140 8c n., 
141, 144, 146, 147, ^49 & «'* *50, 
151. 15*. *62, 165, 178, 19*, *93 
8e n., 198, 201, 202 8c n., 203, 204, 
206, 207, ** 7 , *18, 224. **7 8c n., 
266, 268, 270, 277 n., 299, 347 * 
Pa^a Gcmisi, 103 n. 

Pa^a l^pisi, 129. 

Pa^alik, 201 n., 219, * 7 ^' 

Patrona, 103 8c n. 

Patrona Beyi, 103. 
pekmez, 241. 

Pergende, 96 n. 


pervftne, 108 8c n. 

pcrvftncci, 108 8c n., 109, ti$, 14011. ^ 
Pc<?kir Aga, 363 n, | 

Pc§kir Baft (pif-gir), 336, 337. 34* n- 
pcftcmai, 284. 
peftemaliik, 284. 

Peyk Baft, 87. 

Pcyks, 87, I S3, 343 n. 
pilflv, 244, 286. 319. 
pir, 283. 

Piskopos l^atfasl, 135. 

Ptfcefci Baft, 86 n., 359* 

Piyflde, 54, 58, 

PolijLa, 97 n. 


Rabt KAtibi, 355. 
rals, 279 8c n. 
rakl^Afin, 277 n. 

Ramadan, 326, 357 n. 
rasni, rusOm, 241. 

Re'fiyA, ra’iyu, 48 n., 99, 158, 190 n., 
191 & n., 207, 237 f., 24+, 247, 248, 
2SO, 251, 252, 25s, * 57 . *S8. 

Rc*i8, 103 n. • 

Rc’is Efendi, 124, 152, 197. 

Re'isUl KuttAb, 117, **8 8t n., lao 
8c n., 121, 122 8c n., 123 8c n., 124, 
125, 127 , **8, 130, *36. 

RevAn Odast, 343 n. 

RicAli Devlet, 127 n. 

RikAbdAr Aga, 340, 34* ^ 

Riyala, 103 & n. 

Rumcli A^d, 317 8c n, 

Rd^Da, 122. 

RUzi Oid*", *00 **• 

Rdzi RAsim, too n. 

RuznAme, 127. 130; BUyUk R., ijbn., 
137 n. 

RdznAmeci, BQyUk, 136. 

RUznAmc Kiscsi, 1 12 n. 


saferiye, 257 n. 

SAgbAn, 59 n., 315* 
sAkiya, 264 n. 

Sakk^, 319 Ac n., 320 n., 340, 354 & *** 
SakV8 Baba, 320 n. 

SakkA Baft, 354- 

SakkA Ocagi, 336, 354- ♦ 

SAl, aAliyAne, 134. 8c n., 148 n. 

SalAriye, 241. 

aAiiyAneli, 147 n., 148 8c n., 151. 
SAliyAne MukApi aii!, 134. 

Saltanatl Scnfyc, cl-Saltana el-Santya, 
19 n. 

%ncak, 5*. 5*n-* 94, *<>*, *®5i 

138, *39, *40. I4lji*4* & *43 

8c n., 144, *45, *46, 147 8c *1., 148 
8c fi., 149 8c n., 15*, *53, *®*, *®3* 
1650., 167, 198, *02, 203. *49 
8c n. ^ • < 

Sancak Beyilili, 140- 
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Sancal^ Beyis, 51 n., 52 n., 102, 138 

^ & n., 139, 140 $c n., 141 & n., 142, 

143, 144 145 & n., 146, 147 

148 15011., 152, 162, 165, 

203, 249 6c n., 250, 257, 32611., 
36411. 

Sancal^ Gemileri, 103^ 

Sdriblis, Sarl^lis, Scl^rhlus, 122 n. 

Sayl ocaV, 353 & n., 358 n. 

Sdzende Ba^i, 359. 

Seferli, 333 & n., 334, 337 f., 343- 

. Segmen Ak9esi, 167. 

Segnien Avcisl, 322 & n. 

Se^Tnen Ba^i, 60, 61, 148 n., 315 & n., 
324, ^25 & n., 326. 

Segmens, 59 & n., 60 & n., 167, 181 n., 
19111., 192, 193 n., 114 f-, 321, 
322 n. 

Sel&m A^si, 152. 

Seldmli]^, 331 n. 

Serfiy, 72, 74 & n., 83, 85, 86, 112 n., 
ii6n., 12911., 331, 347, 348, 352 n., 
360. 

Seij&y A^asi, 332, 333, 34i n*, 360. 

Serily K&|}yasi, 332 & n., 341 & n. 

serdSr, 95 & n., 103 n., 114, 156 n. 

Serden-ge9ti, 321 & n. 

Sergi, 136 n. 

Sergi Emini, 104 & n. 

Sergi KalfasI, 137 n. 

Sergi Na?iri, 1 36, 1 37 n. 

^eriu99u, 335. 

Ser-l^add Agasis, 318 & n. 

Ser^iadd Kullan, 192 & n. 

Seri Mabfil, 344, 346. 

Ser Mi'mar, 356 n. 

Sen^c Ba^i, 355. 

Serrdc-bdne, 353. 

Serrficlar K&tibi, 355. 

Ser Sik&ri, 321. 

Sikka, 31. 

silibddr, 61 n., 6911., 70 & n., 71 n., 
80 n., 124 n., 133. 134, 152, 327 &n., 
334, 341, 343, 346. 

SiUbdftr Aga, Silifedfirlar Agasi, 70 n., 
80, 86 n., 14811., 18511., 334, 336, 
338 n., 339 f., 342, 345, 360. 363. 

Sillbddr Kalemi, 133. 

SilibdSrs, 364 n. 

Silibf^rs, 87 n. . 

Singin Donanma Seferi, 94 n. 

Sipghi, 47 & n., 48, 49 & n., 50, 51 
6c n., 52, 53 6c n., 55, 57, 58, 61 n., 
69 8c n,, 70 8c n., 71 n., 87 n., 88, 
161, 102, 133, 144, 145, 148 n., 149, 
15s, 156, 158 6c n., 1850., 186 f., 
188 n., 189, |90, 191, 192, 193, 202, 
203 8c n., 237, 238, 244, 247, 248, 
249, 250, 251, 253, 254 6c n., 25s, 
256, 320 n., 327 8c n., 328, 364 n. 

I Sipfihiler Agasi, 70 n., 18^ n. 

Sip8hi Oglans, 70 n., jicy. * 


Sipfthi YazicUari, 149 8c n., i5on. 
Sipdh Kalemi, 133* 

Sip8hs, 134. 

Sirr Kfttibi, 80 n., 335 n., 343, 344 
346. • 

S6fis, 285, 292. • 

Sult&n, 73 n.. 174 f., 233, 314, 329- 
SQks, 279 6c n., 299, 300, 303 6c n. 
Surma, Sunni, 21, 24, 26, 27, 28 n., 
33, 64, 161, 233. 

Suniciis, 194. 


$adri A’zem, Sadr-A'?em, no 8c n. 
S^hib DivAn, 115. 

S8bibel>ni81 wal-cibSya, 107 n. 
Sabibi-Ard, 238, 255 n. 

§abn, 125 n. 

$alnia Ba^ Qokadaris, 326 n. 

Salma Tebdil ’ Askeris, 326 n. 

Salma Tebdil Qokadaris, 326 8c n., 
350 n. 

Saman Katibi, 355. 

Samsuncu, 314 n., 315 n. 

Samsuncu Ba§i, 315. 

Sandal, 343, 35 
i^andalcis, 84, 351 f. 

Saricas, 193 n. 

Sarik, 337, 341 n. 

Sarik9i Ba§i, 337, 338, 343 f., 363 n, 
Sarik9i Yamagis, 337, 338, 343. 

Sarik Odasi, 343. 

§arraf, 262, 265 f., 267, 272. 
sinf, 281 n. 

Sofalis, 340. 

Sofa (Suffa) ocagi, 361 8t n. 

Sofra Eskisis, 332. 

^okakli, 1440. 

Solak Ba^i, 87, 321. 

Solaks, 87 8c n., 153, 314, 32i, 343 n. 
Soyunaks, 333 & n. 

Suba^iliks, 143 n. 

Su-ba§is, 51 8c n., 119, 146, I49, 154 
8c n., 155, 156, 250, 279, 32S 6c n., 
326. 

Su Kulluk9u, 336. 

Su Naziri, 85, 357. 

Surra, 345* 

Su Yolcus, 357. 


^adCf, 264 n. 

Sagird, 74 n., 122 n., 136 n. 
Sdhbandar, 303. 

$ahid, 262, 263, 265 n. 
Sahinci Ba^i, 86 n., 347, 348. 
Sahincis, 348 n. 

Saidd Sani, 129 n. 

Sa^b Emini, 350. 

Satir, 152, 363. 

^awi^, 293 6c n. 

Sayka, 97 n. 

fed baglamak, 283 n. 
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^edd, 293, 

§chir Emini, 84, n., 1 18 n., 127, 

“ 130, 133. 324 n., 328 n., 356 f. 

Sehirli8» 158. 

$crbct9if336. 

§cr’icourts, law. 12, 21, 22. 23, 
24. 26, 29. 33, 34, 35, 44. 5^, 57 
72. 74, III, 149, 150, 168, 197, 198. 
246, 260, 283 n., 323, 325, 326. 
Seritate, §erif, 25. 

^eyb, 8, 26, 205 & n., 213, 261 n., 264, 
26s & n., J67 n., 268, 269 n., 277 n., 
278 & n., 279 & n., 280 n., 282, 284, 
292 f., 293 n.. 294. 303 & n. 
el-Beled, 227, 262 & n., 263. 

?eyb el-me^ftyih, 292 n. 

^eyb me^ftyib el-bSrftt, 279 n. 

5eyJ)u *l-IslAm, 76, 102 n., in n., 1 12, 
325 n.. 333. 343, 344. 3^4 n. 

5i’i, §i'a, 21, 26 n., 33, 175, 286. 

$irin Beyi, 168. 

Siiturbdn, 322 n. 

Ta’Svun §andi^^i, 286 n. 
tah$il, 201 n. 

Tahvil, 121, 122. 

Ta^t 142 n. 

Tabtrevanci Ba^l, 359 n. 
Ta*lim-b&neci, 316 & n., 324. 
Ta’mirftt Miidiri, 356. 

Ta’rib^j, 130. 

ta^amifs, 144 n., 238 fT.. 241, 242. 243, 
246, 247, 249, 250. 

Ta^awwuf, 21. 
ta$blb bi-dergdh, 182 n. 
ta^b^b fermdni, 125. 

Tatar Aga, 364. 
tawbi\ 124- 
Tebdil Eskisis, 355. 

Tebdil yft9?ekis, 350. 

telbi?, 84 n., 122, 339, 343, 3^4 n. 

Tclbi 99 i, 364 & n. 

TeliaUdallfil), 321 n. 

Temlik, 188 n. 

Tepsici Eskisi, 336. 

Tcrabb>, 49 & n., 51, i44* 

Tcrckcci Ba^i, 351 & n. 

Tersfinc, 102. 

Tersftne Bogazl, 102. 

Tersftne Emini, 103, 133* 

TcrsAnc Kftbyasi, 104 & n. 

TcrsAnc Kdtibi, 104 n. 

Tcrsfinc Ocagi, 103. 

Tcrsanc Re’isi, 104 & n. 

Terstnc Riiznameci, 10411. 

Terzi Ba^i, 361. 

Tcrziler Kllr-b^es*» 361. 

Te?rifftt9i, 119 n., 120 & n., 121, 152* 
Tetiimnci-Sukna, 237. 
tcvbi*, 124 & n. 

Tcvki^i, 124 & n. 

Tejkerc, Tc^kira, 49, * *9 n., I33 


Tc^kcreci, 119 Sc n., 136. 

Tq^kereli, 49, 11911. 

Tcjkcrcsix, 49, | ♦ 

timar, 47 Sc n., 48, 49 & n.. 50, Sen,, 
52 n., S3n., 55, 144. 145, i4Hn., 
150. 202, 203, 238, 253, 254 n., 255, 
349 n., 362 n. 

timarci, 50. 

Timur DeftcrdArlK, 148 n., 150 & n., 
151 n. 

timariots. 50 Sc n., 101 n., 258, 259, 
260, 269. 

tucdlr cl-COriya, yftn 
Hamz&wi. 303 n. 

tufengei, 153, 193 & n., 335. 344. 

Tufengei Ba^l, 193 n., 325 n.f 335 n., 
344 Sc n.. 346. 353. 

TubfetuM-lilulOk, 98 n. 

Tur^ucu, 336. 

TiltUncii, 340 Sc n. 


Tubak Eskisi, 335. 
tabel, 138 n. 

Tablzcnlik. 337. • 

tS’ifa, 277, 281 n. 
tapu. 239, 242, 247, 24H, 249 
tankas, 10. 

Tarikat. 59 n., 283 Sc n. 

Tavla Katibi, 355. 

Tavuk^u Ba^l, 353. 

Tavuk-bftne, 353. 358 n. 

Xlmak9l, 345 Sc n. * 

'Fop, 66 . 

Top 'Arabaci Ba^i, 67 & n. 

Top ‘ Arabacis, 66, 67, 68 n., 364 n. 
Topvu Batfl, 67 Sc n., 68 Sc n , 83 n., 
104, 127, 323. 328 St n., 346. • 
Top9U8, 66, 67 Sc n., 68 Sc n., 102 n., 
133. 3^4 n. 

Top-b^kne Na?in, 68 n., 133* 

Top kapl ocak, 352- 
Top Kap! Scrftyl, 74 n., 33®, 35* n- 
Tugra, 1130., 1 17 & n., 124 & n., 125, 
126, 130. 135. 

Tugrft*?, X 17 & n. 

Tugra-kc4, 1261*1 

Tugs, 76, 83, 102. 108 n., 138 n., 139* 
140, 141 Sc n., 14^, *47, *52, 

349 * 

'rumacl Ba^i, 3^, 3*8 8c n. 

Tumacis, 314 n., 3*5 «• 

Ulu Vcztr (Great Vezir), 108 n.. 109. 
Un Kapani, 324 n. 

UstA, Ustfid. 74**., 85, a8i, 3I9 «m 
^ 322 8c n., 357 n. 
ustallk, 282 n. 

Ulema, 6 n., 8, 9, *o, 11.26, 27,280., 
35 n., 36 n., 44, 45, *20 n., 135 
ill, 25^ 26%n., ^02, 303 Sc 
363 n.* • 
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'Urf, 'Urfl, 23, 39. 1*1. *97- 
^ urAs resmi, 242* 

•u»r, 240, 24^ 249 n., 250 n. 

Ck9 enblirll, 97 n, 

OmenAi Erba'a, 133 n. 

Ustii A9flf, 97 n. 

Uzengi Ag:alari (A^as of the Stirrup), 
0. A&asis, 82 n., 1 12 & n., 126, 332. 

Vali, 2 n., 144, 257. 

, VAlide SultAn, 73 & n., 330 & n., 331, 
360. 

Vardiyan, 361 n. 

Vardiyan Ba9i8, 103 n. 
vekil, I jo. 

Velcil yarc (Wakil al-barc^, 319 & n., 
(on p. 320). 

Vckili Mutlal^ (el-wakil cl-mutla{^), 
109 n. 

Vczir, 61, 77, 107 f., H3 ff., 139, 140, 
141, 152, 198, 344, 354. See also 
Kubbe Vczirs. 

Veziri A'zem (Grand Vezir), 74, 76, 
83, 109 & n., no, iiiff., iisf., 
116, ii7f., 119, 120, 121, 123, 124, 
126, 129, 137. 139, 152, 156, 176 f., 
196, 287 & n., 288, 324, 325, 326, 
327 n,, 328, 333, 343, 348, 349, 350, 
351, 354, 3580., 362, 363-4. See 
also §adri A'?em, Sfihib Div§n, UIu 
, • Vczir. 

Vezir Kfibya Bey, 120 n. 

Vezir Kara Kulagi, 364 n, 

Veznedfir Ba^i, 136 & n., 358. 

Voynu^^ Agasi, 149 n. 

Voypul^ 'Askeris, 83. 

. Voynuk Beyi, 54. 

Voynuks, 54 & n., 149 n., 248, 249 
& n., 250, 251, 252 & n., 253. 
Voynuk Zevft’idi, 54 n., 250 n. 
Voyvodas, 24, S4n., 168, 198, 255, 

257. 

wakf, 6, 10, 52 n., 77, 130 n., 188 & n., 
236 ff., 241, 247, 250, 253, 255, 258, 
259, 261 n., 292. See also Awk^f. 

WAli, 144, 279. 

Wdiida, Vftlide, 73 n,, 75, 
wa^iya land, 261 & n^, 262. 
wekftlas, 7, 300 8 c n. 
wekil, 330 n. 

Wizftret el-tafwi^, 108 n. 

Wiziret cl-tenfi?, 108 n. 

Yamaks, 53 & n., 54 n., 55, 191 1%. 
192, 251, 32t&n., 343, 346. 


Yaya, 54 8 c n., 55 & n., 58, 191, 24S f., 

249 n., 251,252,315. 

Yaya Bafis, 54 n., 249. 

Yaya Beyis, 148 n., 149 n. 

Yaya Beyleri, 315. • 

Yayla(k) Baf K^pi Gulkmi, 330 8 c n: 
yazicis, 316 n., 327 n., 334, 343. 
Ycdck^is, 340, 353. 

Yelkenci, icon. 

Ycmi99i, 336. 

Ycni Ccri, 51 n., 58. 

Yeni^eri Agdsi (A^ of th^ Janissaries), 
60, 61, 65, 66, 68, 83 n., 104, 148 . 
8 c n., 180, 287 8 c n., 288, 315 8 c n., 
316, 323 f., 324 n., 325, 326, 328 
8 c n., 346; (local) 279. 

Yeni9eri Efendisi, 316 n. 

Ycni9eri K&tibi, 60, 316. 

Yeni Serdy Ba^ Kapi Cul&mi, 330 8 c n. 
Yerliya Janissaries, 218, 219, 220, 221. 
Ye^il Direk, 341. 

Yi^t, 284 f. 

yigit*b^i, 284 f., 286, 289. 

Yi9lik9is, I9lik9is, 353. 
yogurt, 244. 

Yol, 59 n. 

Yolda§, fldfi?, 59 n., 184 n., 295. 
yolsuz, 288 n. 

Yurtluks, 48, 52 n., 163 n., 192. 
Yunik-Beyis, 55, 149 n. 

Yiiruks, 54 n., 55 8 c n., 99, 100, loi, 
190, 191 8 c n., 237, 248, 249 8 c n.,. 

250 f., 252 f. 

Zagarci Ba§i, 315. 

Zagarcis, 314 n., 315 n. 

Za'im, 47 n., 49, 50 & n., 51, 870., 
101 n., 146, 148 n., 362 n. 

Zdviye, Zdwiya, 285 n., 326 n. 
zel, 138 n. 

zevrek (zawrak), 352 & n. 
zi'dmet, zi*dma, 47 8 c n., 48, 40 8 c n., 
SI & n., 52 n., 53 n., 145, 140, 148, 
*50. *54. *63, 238, 254 n., 362 & n. 
Zi'dmet Defterd&ri, 150 n. 

Zi'&met Kfibyasis, 150 & n. 

Zindftn Kdtibi, 104 n. 
zomd, 138 n. 

ZUluflu Baltad, 86, 331 n., 339, 340, 
345, 357 n., 359- 

ZiflUflii Balpicilar Kd^yasi, 360 n. 

Zimmet, Zimma, 133. 

Zimmis, see Dimmis. 
bird's, 97 n. 

Zu'i-yicca, 86 n., 361 n. 
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Aaron, 107 n. 

Alron of Moldavia, 169 n. 

* Ababda Arabs, 306 n. 

|Abbfts, §ih, 163 8 c n., 175 n. 
*Abbftsid Caliphs, 2i, 24, 27, 28 n., 29, 

31. 32 n., 33, 39, 40, 42, 43, 107, 
1 15, 1 17, 124, 1390. 

'AbdallAh Pafa 221 8 c n, 

* 'Abdar-Rahmftn (*776), 226 n. 

*Abd el>]^ftdir el-Gilftni, 302. 

'Abd Pa^a, 205. 

*Abd iil-^amid I, 34 n., 147 n. 

*Abd iil>]^amid II, 38 n, 

* Abdul- Rabxn&n Qelebi, 34 n. 

Abd Dahab, see Mubammad Bey AbQ 
Dahab. 

AbO j^anifa, 22, 302. 

Abmad al-Gelfi, 226 n. 

Abmed I, 37, 37 n., 8x n., 96 n., 1 12 n., 
143 n., 185 n., 333. 

Abmed III, 38, 76, 80, 81 n., 98 8 c n., 
ii8n., 120 n., 126, 1850., 218 n., 
347- 

Ahmad Pa$a Cezzdr, 222, 223 8 c n., 
224 & n., 228, 230, 232, 311. 
Ahmed (of Ba^ra), 217. 

Abmed Pa^a (Comte de Bonneval), 
68 n., 187. 

Abmed Pa^a, Gedik, 92 n. 

'A’i^e- Sultftn, non. 

' Aia*u’l-Din, 109, 140 n. 

'All (historian), 66 n. 

'All (Minister of B&yezid I), 109 n. 
'Ali Bey, 21 1 n., 216 n., 221, 223 8 c n., 
227, 228 ff. 8 c nn., 230 8 c n., 232, 
233i 269 n., 300 n., 3 1 1 n., 3 1 2 & n. 
'All ibn Abi Tftlib, 21 n., 26 n. 

'All b. ^asan, Seyyid, 201 n, 

'All ibft 'Isft, 115 n. 

'All Pa^a (D&mad Qorlulu), 76 n., 1 10, 
185 n., 333 n., 340, 343- 
'Anaza (tribe), 233. 

Arabs, 203, 218 8 c n., 304. 

Aristotle, 26, 33. 

Ama*uts, 224 & n., 229. 

Aruc, 92 n. 

As'ad Pa^ al-‘Azm, 219-20. 
el-A^'ari, 28 n. 

A,r4f, ai8 & n., see also Scyyids, 

^rifs. 

'Ati (Tayy^r-zftde Abmed), 16. 
Awrangz^b, 35. 

'Azm family, 219 8 c n., 220 f., 232. 

Baba Ca'fer, 326 Sc n. 

Baldwin, G., 3x2 n. 

Balta Oglu SdlaymAn, xo2. 

Ban6 2^dAn, 222 n. 


Barbaresques, 218. 

Barbarossa (^ayru*d-Din), 92 8 c n., 

93 & n., 94, 95 & n.. 102, 178 n. 

Ba^ir 1, 222. 

Bassaraba family, 169. 

Bdyezid I, 43 n., 90. 109 n., 139, 161, 
« 7 a, 315- 

Bfiyezid II, 34 n., 79, 81 n., 99, 105 n., * 
*29, 333- 

Beduin Arabs, 203, 216, 227 f., 233 f., 
266 ff., 270, 274. , 

Bekta^, Dervi^ Ilftcci, s8 n., 64, 6^n,, 

66 n., 286. 

Bonaparte, X5. 

Bonneval, Comte dc (Abmed Pat^a), 

68 n., 187 & n. 

Bosniaks, 224 8 c n., 229. 

Busl>ecq, 62 n. 

Buwayhids, 137 n. 

Byzantine, 39, 40 8 c n., 47, 89, 01 , 
109. 

cl-Cabart?, 9eyb 'Abdul- HabmAn. 17, 
205 f., 210, 216 n. 

Calili family (of Mo^ul), 2x7. 

Canibll 'All Pa^a, 194 n. 

Cem, 157. 

CczzAr Pa§a, see Ahmad Pa^a CezzAr.^a 
Charles-Roux, 7. 

Choiseul-GoMier, 308 n. 

Columbus, 174. 

Comneni, 89, 91. 

Copts, 261 n., 275 n. • 

Cretans, 229. 

COb* (family), 303 n. 

QandArU, 109, 145 n. 

Capar O^llarl, 194*** 

Cigala SinAn Pa^a, 157 n. 

Cingiz Itjan, 25. 

el-Dahabi (family), 293 
DAmAd CoriuJu* ^li Pa^. 

DAmAd Sokollu Mcbmcd Paj^a, no. 
Datw4 (wcl® of MurAdi), 220 n. ^ 
cl-DawwAnt, 33 n., 34 Sc n. 

Dervi^ Mebmcd Pa^a, X13. 

Druses, 220, 22 1, 229 n., 26S. 

DurOz, X57 Ac n. 

Elyas Ogullari, 1-94 
Esmiban SultAn, 1 10 n. 

Eig^ne, Prince, 187. 

Evrcn, Abi, 2A6. • 

FA^il Abmed Pafa [Kdprtilii), 1 10 n.. 
i8x Ac n., 183 n. 

FA<JiI Mu|U^ ta|a (RdprUiU), 1 10 n., • 
^ 1830., 194 m 
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Fa^r ud-Din (II) b, Ma*n, 157 n., 

• 222 ti. . 

FAtinia^ 26 n.{ 

Fetballdh, Seyyid» 220. 

Francois I, 93. 

da Gama, 174. 

Gawftbit Arabs, 297 n, 
d-Cazflli, 3'. 3*- 

Gaznawids, Gaznevids, 39, 40, 107, 
I 54 » 325 n. 

• Genoese, 166 & n. 

Ghegs, 165. 

Girey (}ans, Hdcci Gircy, 2 $, 166, 
167 f, 

GoWen Horde, 25, 166. 

Greeks, 229 & n., 309. ^ 

HawwAra (tribe), 267 n. 

I;ldcci 3*7 *'• 

Idanefi, 22, 32 n., 33. 

HannA Fabr, 311 n. 
eL][;!asan of Ba^ra, 28. 

Hasan, IjCapudan-pa^a, 223, 228 n., 
229, 232 & n., 295 n. 

I;lasan Pa^a (BagdAd, 1704), 217, 

219. 

IdumAm (Egn. §eyb), 228, 267 n. 
l^itseyn Ibn Makki, 220 &; n. 

yUseyn Pa^a (Koprulii), non, 

•• 

IJalil Pa^a, 109 & n, 
yalil Pa§a l^ay^ariyeli, 96 n. 
yayru *d-Din, see Harbarossa. 
yazA'ii (tribe), 267. 
yUirev Pa^a, 188 n. 

Ibn CemA'a, 32 n. 

Ibn yald^n, 34, 1070. 

Ibn Makki, see Huseyn Ajl^a. 

Ibn el-Nafis, 215 n. 

Ibn Nuceym, 216 n. 

Ibrahim, 37 . 37 38, 43 *»•. 75 . 85 n., 

126. 

Ibrahim (minister of BAyezid II), 
109 n, 

Ibrahim (minister of Mebmed I and 
MurAd II), 109 n. 

Ibrahim (Grand Veayr of Aljmed III), 
1 18 n. 

IbrAhim Bey (last of MamlOks), 226 n., 
227, 232, 270 n., 277 n,, 280 n. 
IbrAhim Deli Pa^ (1786-90), 221. 
Ibrahim Pa§a (VAli of Egypt), 177 n., 
178 n. a 

Ibrahim Pa^% (temp. MurAd III), 
157 n. 

IbrAhim el-SabbAg, 223 & n, 

IsmA'il al-'A^m, 219 f. 

> IsmA'il Bey, 226, 299 & IV9 n, 

Ismft'SI, §»h, i6i, ‘ * 


Jews, so, 29711., 299, 301, 308, 309, 
310, 311 & n,, 312 n. 

Karaman Ogullari, 1940. ^ 

KemAl Re'is, 92 n, 

Koprulii family, no; and see FAd>l 
Ahmed, FAdil Mu^pdA. 

Koprulii Mebmed Pa^a, 81 n., no n., 
17*. 185. 348. 

Kalcnder Oglu, 157 n. 

Kara yalil, 1090., 140 nf 

Kara Mu$^A Pa^a, 105 n. 

I^ra Yazici, 157 n. 

Ka^Amif, Bey, 229 n. 

Keys, 206, 222, 268 8 c n. 

Koray^, 28. 

Lala SAhin, 139 8 c n., 140 n. 

Mahdism, 1 1 . 

Mabmtld I, 38 n,, 81 & n., 104, 105, 
187. 

MabmDd II, 15, 1240. 

Mabmud Pa^a *Adeni, 109 & n. 

Maltese, 105. 

MamlOk, 17, 320., 43, 92, 93, 206, 
208 f., 217, 221, 224 fT. 8 c nn., 230 
8 c n., 232, 267, 272, 273, 275 n., 
296, 298 n. 

M. Beys, 311, 312. See also Bey 
(Egyptian). 

Ma'nid Druse amirs, 222. 

MawAli (tribe), 233. 

Mebmed I, 352 n. 

Mehmed II, the Conqueror, 36, 43 n., 
55 n,, 59 n., 61 n., 67, 71 n., 73, 
74 n., 78, 80 n., 83, 91, 95 n.. 102, 
108 8 c n., 109 & n., no, 111 n., 
112 n., 113, 116 8 c n., 120, 123, 124 
&n., 126 n., 130, 131, 135, 141, 146. 
150 & n., 161, 166, 169, 289, 315, 
324 n., 332 n., 333, 339, 346, 349 n., 
350, 354, 360 n., 362 n. 

Mebmed III, 75, 1690., 332. 

Mehmed IV., 37, 81 n., 113, 1430., 
171, 172 n., 185 n., 314. 

Mebmed *Ali, 2 n., 15, 17, 34, 231, 
259. 264. 303 n. 

Mebmed Pa^a. See DamAd ^kollu, 
Dervi^, Koprulii. 

Melik-§Ah, 30. 

metAwila, mutawAlis, 222, 223 n., 266. 

MevlAnA Idris Hakim, 162 n. 

Mevlevi dervi^es, 187 n. 

Michael VII Palaeologus, Emperor, 
91. 

Michael the Brave, 169 8 c n., 171. 

Mongols, 32, 33, 34, 40. 

Moors, 92 n., 106. 

Mu’ei^inzAde *A1! Pa^a, 95 n. 
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Mughal, 35. 

Muhammad, the Prophet, 26, 33, 
• 303 n. 

Muhammad 'Abduh, §cyh. 2. 
.Muhamtfiad al-(^orf^, $eyh. 23411. 
Muhammad el-MahrOki, Scyyid, 
303 n. 

Muhammad Bey AbO Dahab, 221, 
226 n., 228, 229, 3x2. 

Muhammad Qorbaci, 301 n. 
Muhammad el-Ddda $arA*ibt, 303. 
Muhammad Ji>. FarrCib* 201 n. 
Muhammad yalil el-Murfidi, 17, 

35 & n. 

Muhammad Pa^a al-'Azm, 22 1 , 224 n., 
300 n. 

Muhfinmad Pa^a Calili, 217 n. 

Mux^d I, 4a n., 58 n., 67 n., 69 n., 
10911.. 139. 

Murftd II, 59 n., 66. 76 n.. 90, 109 n. 
Murfid III, 36, 37 n., 60 n., 73 n., 76. 
81 n., 103, 1 ion., i29n., 136, 141 n., 
145, 161, 162, 163 & n., 167, 178 n., 
179 & n., 180, 188, 254 n., 315, 
317 n., 327 n., 332 n. 

Murdd IV, 37 n., 60 n., 75 n., 163 n., 
176 & n., 181 & n., 185 & n., 272 n., 
322 n. 

Murfld V, 38 n. 

Murdd Bey, 2260., 229 n., 231, 232, 
270 n., 280 n.. 312 n. 

Mu$tafd I, 37 & n., 176 n. 

Mu^tafA II, 85 n., lion., 187 n., 
189 n. 

Mu$taf& III, 34 n., 194 n. 

Mu^taf^ IV, 320 n. 

Mu^fafd (son of Siileyinan 1 ), 157. 

Nddir 142 n. 

Na'imd, 211 n. 

Nahib eLAfrSf, 279 n. 

Nicolas of Chesm^, 230 & n. 
Ni:^&n^ul-Mulk, 30. 

Nogay Tatars, 167. 

Nu'mSn Pasa, non. 

Ndri Pa^a, Seyyid Mu^^afa, 15. 

d'Ohsson, Mouragea, 15, 37 n. 

Orh&n, 55 n., 580., 690., 109, 124, 
140 n. 

*0$mfln I, 40, 59, 138. 

'Osmdn II, 38, 60 n., 81 n., 176 & n., 
180. 

'Osm8n, house of, 19 n., 93* *37* 
*0§m8n Niiri, 16. 

*Otman aLMi^ri, 221. 

'Otxrdbi Bey Du’I-Fikfir (1729-43)# 
226 n. 

*Otm8n Pa^a (Ab6 TawV), 219. 
'Otmdn Pafa el-§8dik, 221, 223. 268 n. 

I3zdeniir * 0 §m^ Pa^a, 1 88 n. 


Pakeologi, 89, 92. 

Peter the Great, 170. 

Phanar, Phanariot, 123, 169 f. * 

Pin Re*ls, 94 n. • 

Pi>Tale Pa^a, 93 n., 95 n. 

Plato, 26, 33. 

Ramad^ O^llaH, 164 & n,, 166. 
Rossetti. Carlo, 230 n., 31a & n. 
Rustem Pa^a, 95 n., 177 11. 

Rustum, Dr. Asad, 2. 

Sa‘d & l:lurfiin factions, 268 & n. 
SafarcaUni (family), 303. 

Saludin, 209 n., 302 n. • 

SanQsiya, 1 1 . • 

Sassanids, *9 n,. 107. 

Sa'Od, house of, 234. 

SclculjLid, 22, 30, 35, 39, 40. 42. 4^># 47. 
82 n., 88, 107, 108, 1 1 1 n., 115 & n.. 
117, 124, 135 n., 137, 1390.,' 154. 
Selim 1, 6i, 63 n., 70 n., 78, 79, ga, 

1 10, 129 n., 131, 160, 161, 162 ^ n.. 
*75. *79. 200, 224, a95»*-. ^*5. 
327 **•. 333. 339. 3b I . 

Selim ]], 36, 81 n., 88, 92, 94, 1 10 ti., 
1291*., 177, 179, 34H- 
Selim HI, 68 n., 186 n. 

Seyyids (A^rAf), 206, 218. 

Sid? 'All, 94 n. 

Sidi Ahmad el-Bedawi, 290 n,, 300 n.^ 
Sigismund of 'Pransylvania, 169 n, ^ 
Simeon Ralfa, 356. 

SinAn A^^a, 356 Sc n. 

SinAn Pa^a, ij^oca, 93 n., 95 n. 

Spenglcr, 8. 

SiileymAn (son of OrhAn), 140 n. • 
SiilcymAn the Magnificent, 23 11., 36 < 
Sc n., 37 n., 49, 52 n.. 55 n., 56 n.. 
60 n., 68, 69 n., 70 n., 7*. 74 ^ n.. 
79 n., 88 n., 92. 93. 94. 95 *'•. 97 **.. 
105, J09, 1 10 & n., 129 & n., 149 n., 
158 Sc n., 161, 167, 16H, i6g, 171, 
*74. *75. *77, *7» & n., 179. *84. 
188. 189, 190, 200, 202 n., 217, 224, 
253, 255 n,, 259 n., 260, 26111.. 
262 n,, 302 n., 320, 328, 356, 361 n. 
SuleymAn II, 185 n. 

SiileymAn Afta (pafa of Ba^ni), 2 if. 
SuleymAn Pa^a (jyAdim), 94 
SaleymAn Pa?a (of §aydA), 219. 220 n., 
222, 229 n. 

Suliots, 166, 

Safevids, 20, 93, 94. *bo, 161, 175, 
‘•176. 

§abr (tribe), 234. • 

$alih. 226 n. 

Sari Ken' An Pa^a, 96 n. 
i^kollu Mehmec^Pa^a, 9S ***. * *0 « n.,^ 
*79. 254%!- • , 
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5*i, 33 n* 

‘ '[ Mal>n>(ld Pa^a, 95 n. 

! Pafa, 1 78 n. 
irifs (of Hmh 34S‘ 

Ta^koprilzade, 66 n. 

Tatars, 25, 40, 56, 87 Sc n., 153, 166, 
191, 192. 

Timur, 90, 295 n. 

Timuri^, 108 n., 140 n. 

Timur-Ta^ Pafa, 69 n. 

Tosks, 166. 

Turkmen, 54, 157, 164 Sc n., 191 n., 
203, 253- 

Tahm^sp, SAh of Persia, 71. 

Torgud, 93 n., 95 »• 

Uluc ‘Alt, Ochtaly, 94 n.,*95 & n., 96. 
' Umar el-Safarcallini, 303 n. 


Umayyad Caliphs, 21, 107 n., 268 n. 
*U$niihi, 19 n. •' 

*Utm4nt, 190. 

Varsall^ Turkmen, 164 n. * 

« 

Wahhdbis, 234. 

Wahhftbism, 11. 

Yanof of Transylvania [John Zapolya], 
171. 

Yemen, 206, 222, 268. * 

YUsuf (Druse Amir), 223 Sc n. 

Zfthiral-'Omar, Seyt), 219, 221, 222 f., 

232, 233, 234, 31 1 n, 

Zoroastrians, 20. 

Zu^l-Kfldr Ogullari, 164 & n., 166. 
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Abu Tig, 77 n. 

Abyssinia, 94. 

Adana, 142 n., 143 n., 151 n., 164 Sc n. 

^ • * Aden, 94 Sc n, 

Adrianopie (see also Edime), 41 n., 
56 Sc n., 57 n., 70 n., 79 n., 85 n., 
134, 155 n.. i65» 322. 

Aegean, 20, 88, 90, 92, 93, 98, 102, 
W6, 134. 

Africa, 20, 93; North, 268 n. 

A^num, 298 n. 

*Akka, 222, 223 Sc n., 224. 

Aldya, 142 n. 

Albania, Albanians, 20, 25, 43 n., 
no n., 134, 165 f. 

Aleppo, 49 n., 129 n., 142 n., 148 n., 
1550., 201 n., 202, 204 n., 206, 
211 & n., 218, 220, 221, 222 Sc n., 
224, 229 233, 234, 266 Sc 

272 n., 274, 275 n., 294 n., 295, 
C96 n., 297 Sc n., 298, 299 n., 300 n., 
303 n., 3<H, 305 St n., 307, 309- 

Alexandretta, 307 n. 

Alexandria, 202 n., 232 n., 280 n., 
295 n., 298 n., 307 n. 

Algiers, 20, 25, 92 Sc n., 96 n., 306 n. 

Amasya, 352. 

Ana, 333. • 

Anatolia (An^olu), 16, 41 n., 49 n., 
52, 54 & n., 55, 57, 58, 139 & 

131 n., 133, 136, 139, 141, 143 n.. 




147, 149 n., 155 n., 157, 191 n., 325, 
a3S. *43. *58. • » . 

Ankara, 258 n., 290. 


Arabia, Arab provinces, 7, 200-34, 
*35, *58-75, *9*ff-. *98, 301, 304, 
306, 307 & n. 

Archipelago, the, 155 n., 3070. See 
also CezA'iri Babri Sefid, Eyftleti 
Bahri Send. 

Armenia, Armenians, 20, 39, 43 n., 
161, 162, 16s, 175, 299, 309. 

Arr&n, 142 n. 

Asia Minor, 20, 22, 42, 47, 88, 90, 
140 n. 

Aswan, 77 n. 

Austria, 20, 98, non., 167, 175, 
312. 

Avlonya, 133. • 

Aya §ofya (quarter), 69. 

Ayas, 164 n., 

Aydin, 194 n. 

*Ayntftb, 164 n. 

Aj^rbiycdn, 20, 142. 

Azov, 20, 97. 

Ba'albek, 221 n., 296 n. 

B8f (Paphos), 142 n. 

Bag^ Serdyi, 167 Sc n. 

Bagdfid, 20, 32, 34, 43, 49 n., 143 n., 
147 & n., 149 n., 153, 155 n., 176 n., 
202, 203 n., 217, 267, 274, 276 n., 
281, 295, 302, 305, 306, 309, 310 n., 
312. 

Bajjfdftddk, 163. 

Balkans, 19, 40, 42, 90, 9*- 

Barbary Regencies, B. States, 141, 

302, 306, 309. 
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al*Ba9n,94&n., wn.. i47n., 14811., 
20a, ai7 & n., 281 n., 304 & n., 306, 
• BayrOt, BeyrOt, 223 8c n., 30011., 304n 
Belgrade, 20, 98, 258 n. 

Beid Suff, 297 8c n. 

Bargama, 194 n. 

Bessarabia, 20, 167, 169, 191. 

Be^ikta^, 330. 

Bethlehem, 268 n. 

Bey O^lu, 68. 

Beysftn, 271. 

BikA' R., 22^ 

Black Sea, 20, 90, 91, 92, 97 8c n., 134 
8c n., 142 n., 353. 

Bogdan (Moldavia), 168 n. 

Bosna (^snia), 143 n., 155 n. 
Bo8nr(SerAyl), 1550. 

Bosnia, Bosnians, 20, 43 n., 49 n., 
129 n., 142 n., 144 n., 155 n., 185 n., 
187. 

Bosphorus, 83, 84, 353. 

Bozul^, 194 n. 

Brusa (Bursa), 41 n., 56 8c n., 70 n,, 
133, iSS n., 322. 

Bucali: (Bessarabia), 169 n. 

Bucarest, 169 n. 

Buda,49n., 142 n., 149 n.. 153, 155 n., 
156 n., 171. 

Budin (Buda-Pesth), 143 n. 

Bubayra, 228. 

BulAb, 280 n. 

Bulgaria, Bulgarians, 16, 43 n., 54. 
249. 

Burlus, Lake, 274 n., 299. 

Bursa, see Brusa. 

Ojro, 32, 153, 155 n., 202 n., 21 1 n., 
2^n., 227, 230 n., 260 n., 261 n., 
268 n., 273 n.. 274 n., 275 n., 277 n., 
279 & n., 280 & n., 290 n., 292 n., 
294 n., 295 8c n., 297 6c n., 298, 299 
8c n., 300 n., 303, 305, 306, 308, 310, 
312 8c n. 

Caucaftis, 75, 156 n. 

Cebel Sim'An, 275 n. 

Cezft'iri Babrl Sefid, the Archipelago, 

142 n., 143 n., 148 n., 151 n. 

Chios, 93 n., 194 n. 

Cilicia, 164. 

Circassia, Circassians, 167, 224, 225 n. 
Constantinople (see also Istanbul), 
37 n., 39, 40. 59. 67, 86, 89, 91, 98, 
102, 184 n., 21 1, 289. 

Crete, 20, 96, 97 & n., 143 n., 148 n., 

314* 

Crimea, 20, 87, 143 n., 156 n., 191- 
Crimea, ](;J[anate of, 25, 92, 134. ^64, 
166 ff. 

Cyprus, 20, 94, 96 n., 101 n., 142 n., 

143 n., 148 n,, 149 n., 155 n., 19* n. 

Camlica* 336. 

Qildir, 143 n., 151 n., 162, 163. 


Dagistin, ao, 14a n., 14^. 

Damascus, 34, 35 0., Tgn., 129 n.» 
143 n., 155 n., aoi n., ioa, 203, 205, 
206, 211, 218, ai9ff., 222 8c n., 233 
8c n., 224, 229 n., 234, 266, 374, 279 
8c n., a8i 8c n., 293 8e n., 294 n., 
295 6 c n., 296 n., 297 n., 299 6c n., 
30a. 303. 304 n.. 305. 307. 309. 3 *o- 

Damietta, 202 n., 273, 296, 304. 

Danube, 19, 97, 1290., 130, 134, 
156 n. 

Dardanelles, 97. 

DArfOr, 77 n.. 305 8c n., 31a n. 

Diu, 94 n. 

DiyAr Bekr, 49 n.. tag n., ^ 143 n., 
1440., 149 n., 162. , 

Dubrovnik^4, 171 8c n.. 173. 


Edessa (Urfa). 157 n. 

Edime (Adrianople), 560., 1550., 291. 
Egri (Erlan), 143 n. 

Eg>'pt, 174. 175. 202, 203, 206, 208 ff. 
8c nn., 224 ff. 8c nn., 331 ff., 234, 
267 8c n., 270, 271 ff. & nn., 274 f. 
8c nn., 280, 292 n., 297 6c n., 298, 
299, 300 8c n., 301, 302 8c n., 304 
8c n., 305, 306, 307 8c n., 308 8c n., 
309, 31 1 6c‘n.. 312, 331. 

Delta, 267, 268 8t n., 274 n.. 297 
8c n., 298. See also FayyAm. 

Erdel (Transylvania), 171 n. , 

ErderAm, 49 n., 129 n., 143 n., 144 n., 
149 n., 155 n., 162. 

Eritrea, 143 n. 

ErivAn, 142 n. 

Eski-^ehir, 41 n. 

Euphrates, 300 n. • 

Europe, 157, 305. 

EyAleti Babrl Sefid, 102. 

Ey>'ub, Eyup, 66 n., in n., 286, 287, 

323. 354. 


FArs, 33 n. 

Fai^At, 298 n. 

FayyAm, 271, 273, 275 . 2930., 297 
8c n., 298. 

France, 93, 122. 


Galilee, Sea of, 2^2. 

Gallipoli, 56 n., 57, 68, 92, 102, 142. 
317 n. 

Gaza, 220 8c n., 297 6c n. 

Genoa, Genoese^ 89, 91, 102, 106, 


166 8c n., 173. 174 - ^ ^ 

Georgia, 20, 142 n., 147 n., 163 8c n., 
185 n. • 

Giza, 230 n. 

Golden Horn, 84, 102, 353. 

Granada, 179. 


Greece, * ^ 

GurcfstAn (Georgia), 


143 n. 
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6alata, 56 Sc n., 66 n., 85 n., 91, 102 
* & n., 104, fii n., 18711.. 287, 323. 

Galata Scrdyil79, 81 Sc n., 85 n., 332, 
333- 

Hebron, 268 n., 299. 

Hormuz, 93, 94 n. 

HOleh, 273. 

Hungary, 20, 89, 129 Sc n., 143 Sc n., 
1560., 168, 169, 171, 175. 181 n., 
185 n. 

Habe^ (Abyssinia), 143 n., 147 n. 
Flaleb and see Aleppo, 143 n. 
f{am&hf22i Sc n., 233, 234, 266, 281 n. 
HavrAn, 266. 

yijftz, 20, 79, 131, 228, 3%i. 
yoca Paflia (quarter), 69. 

Homs, 221 & n., 281 n. 

IjudAvendigAr, 155 n. 

I9 Hi, 142 n., 191 n. 

Iflak, 168 n.; see Wallachia. 

India. 7, 35, 93, 94 n., 302, 304, 305, 
306, 307 & n., 312 n. 

Indian Ocean, 90, 93. 

Indonesia, 12 n. 

Ine Babti (Lepanto), 94. 

Ionian Islands, 92 n. 

/IrftV, I, 5, 7. *5, 20, 27, 47, 93, i94, 
* 203, 217, 232, 233, 259, 269 n., 270, 

273, 274 & n., 297 & n.. 299 n., 300 
Sc n., 302, 304 Sc n., 305, 308, 309. 
’Ir&k, Lower, 259, 267, 271, 273, 274. 
Iran, 309. 

I^fllhan, 175 n. 

I^V^^dra (Scutari), 166. 

Islambul, 218 n. 

Istanbul (see also Cpnstantinople), 16, 
24, 25, 48, 56 & n., 57 Sc n., 60, 61, 
65. 66, 70, 74 n., 79, 85 & n., 91, 93, 
94 n., 97, 102, inn., iizn., 134, 
173, 179, 185, 218, 258, 286, 287, 
289, 291, 292, 295 Sc n., 310. 3 1 1, 
314, 322 Sc n., 323. 356. 

Istranca, 321. 

Italy, 89. 91, 93* 

Innid (Nicomedia), 102. 

Izmir, 155 n. # 

Jaffa, 273 Sc n. 

Jedda, 306 Sc n., 312. 

Jerusalem, 220 Sc n., 279 n., 281 n., 
304 n. 

I 

KAgidbAne, 3I n., 286. 

Keffe (Theodosia), 133, 143 n., 167. 
KeiiielA, 302. 

Kerina, 142 n. 

^ KUidUlbahir, 289 n? « • « 

Kossovo, 67. ^ 


Kurdistan, Kurds^ (western) 20, 25, 
161 ff., 163 ff., 175, 203, 217. 

Ku 9 Adas!, 194 n. 

Kutais, 163. 

KfitAhya, 155 n. ^ * 

K^lyiibiya, 228. 

^mnice, 143 n. 

Kandiye (Crete), 143 n. 

Kaniza, 143 n. 

KaradAg (ArrAn), 142 n. 

Karadag (Montenegro), f56. 
KaramAn, 49 n., 129 n., 143 n., 144 n., 
149 n., 15s n. 

Karata^, 142 n. 

Kar^, 151 n., 162, 1640. 

KAsim Pa^a, 102, 104. 

Kastamonu, 187. 

Kazan, 167. 

KA^imeyn, 302. 

KenA, 306 & n. 

Kibris (Cyprus), 143 n. 

Konya, 88, 108, in n., 115, 137, 138, 
155 n. 

Kulp, 162 n. 

Kusayr, 306 Sc n. 

LA^i^iya (Latakia), 271 n., 272 Sc n., 
300 n. 

LAhic, 94 n. 

LabsA, 20, 143 n., 147 n., 148 n. 
Lebanon, 17, 219, 220, 222, 266 n., 
298. 

Lefkd^e (Nicosia), 155 n. 

Leghorn, 302 n., 307 n., 308, 309, 
31a n. 

Lepanto (Ine Babti), 94 & n., 9,, 96 
& n., loi n., 179. 

Levant, Levantino, 7, 89, 91, 93, 98, 
99, 102, 103, 104, 308, 309 n. 
LOristAn, 142 n. 

Luxor, 298. , 

Ma arra, 219 n. 

Magrib, 7. 

Mahallet el-Kebir, 297 & n. 

Maina, 166. 

Malat^m, 164 n. 

Malta, 95 n., 96 n., 98, 179. 

Manise, 194 n. 

Man^fira, 298 n. 

MArdin, 217 n. 

Marmara, Sea of, 84. 

Marseilles, 307 n., 309 n. 

Ma$kat, 94 n. 

Massawa*, 94. 

Matar^a, 299. 

Mawsil, 143 n., 151 n. 

Mayy^arikln (SilvAn), 162 n. 

Mecca, 25, 34, 64, 77 0-, 79,, I3* n., 
132, 142 n., 301, 302. 
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Medina, as, a6, 34, 77 n., 131 n., 13a, 
33^ 345- • 

Mediterranean, 90, 91, 93, 95. 96, 98, 
100, xoa, 

Men{kf,ia97 n. 

Mexiz&la, Lake, 299, 304 n. 

Mcr'aa (Zu*l-Kadriye), 49 n., 143 n., 
164 8 c n. 

Merzifon, 352 n. 

Mesopotamia (Diyfir Bekr), 20, 203, 
271 n. 

Mingrelia, 163. 

Miar (Egyr^f, q.v.), 143 n. 

Moldavia, 20, 24, 89, 167, 168 tT. 
Montenegro, 165 f. 

Mora, the Morea, 20, 97, 98, 134, 
i4i»n., 1430., 1480., 166, 1850. 
Morocco, 268 n. 

Moscow, 167. 

Mo^ul, 217, 281. 

Nablus, 273, ^79 280 n. 

N^af, 302. 

Nice, 93. 

North-African Regencies, 92, 97. Jo6, 
142 n. See alw Barbar>^ States. 

09akov, 142 n. 

Oran, 92 n. 

Orontes valley, 274 n. 

Ozu, 143 n. 

Palestine, 5, 15, 143 n., 259, 266, 271, 
298, 300 n., 304. 

Paphos (BSf), 142 n. 

J^a$ a Isapisi, 1 13. 
rata, 102 n. 

Pcflia, 21, 22, 26, 29, 47, 92, 143 « . 

160, 175, 304. 305. 307 ^ n. 

Persian Gulf, 90, 93. 305, 309, 312. 
Podolia, 20, 143 & n. 

Poland, lion., 167. 

Portiif^al, Portuguese, 93, 94 & n., 
106. 

Ragusa, 24, 172 f. 

Rayca. 143 n., 144 n., 15 1 n. 

Rami Ciftligi. 354. 

Ramleh, 268 n. 

Red Sea, 90, 93, 94. 23*. 305. 3*2. 
Rhodes, 92. 

Rosetta, 273, 277 n., 296. 

Rumanian Principalities, 123, 140. 
167. 

Rumeli, 143 n. 

Rumelia, 49 n., 52 8 t n,, 54 & n., 55 
&n., 126 n., i29&n., 130, 134, *39. 
141 8 c n„ 142 n., 147. *49*'-, *50. 
*53. *55 **-. *^5. 225. 235. 258, 
27* n*. 353. 354- 
Rumeli I;:Iisar, 289 n. 


(Sel&nik), 68, ^5 1 
id. 295 n. f 
(Sun^ysab). I64 1 
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iSayi, 93 n. 

I Salonika (^l&nik), 

Samarlj^d, 

Samosata 1 
iSaruban, 1570. 

Selefke, 142 n. 

Semendria, 67 n. 

Scnnar, 77 n., 305 8c n. 

Semjevo, 155 n. 

Serbian Empire, 88. 

Silistre, 143 n., 151, 

Silisthu, 142 n. 

Silv&n, 162 n. 

Sis, 142 n., 164 n. 

Sivas, 49n., iiqn., 143**-. *5 ***-* 
164, 290. * 

Smyrna O^mir), 155 n., 304. • 

Socotra, 9:r 

Spain, Spaniards, 92 n., 93, 98. 

Sudan, 7, 307. 

Suez, Suways, 94, 202 n., 229 n., 
230 n., 306, 312. 

Suwftkin, 94. 

Syria, 1, 2 & n.. 5, 7, 15, 17. 20, 7011., 

93, J29n., 174, 175, 194. 203, 

211 8c n., 2 i 8, 229 Sc n., 231, 233, 
234, 259, 266, 268 & n., 271 tf. & nn., 
274 n., 280 & n., 281 n., 295 8e n., 
296, 297 8c n,, 298, 299>^-i 300 n., 
301, 302, 304. 307. 308, 3** ^ «• 

$afed, 143 n., 22a, 223 n. 

Sai^la, 15s II. ^ 

San‘8, 14-3 n. 

i^aydil (Sidon), 14211., 143**., 219, 220, 
221, 222, 223, 224. 297. 300 ** 

(Dumascun), 143 ** . « 

Sarkiya (DcUo), 22H. , 

Schrizor, Schrez6r, 491* . *4.i »* » 

149 n., 162, 163. > 

$ir\'an, 142 n., 143 n. 

J^urw An, 20. 

J^u^ad, 163 n. 

Tabriz, 142 n. 

'Pabilk, 220. 

Tcmqfvar, 49 n 142 n., 143 n., 149 n.* 
*55 n- 

Thrace, 134. * 

Tiberias, 219 & n., 222, 229 n. 

Tiflis, I4an. • 

Tigris, 300 n. 

Tirgovi^ta, 169 8c ta. 

Transylvania, 20, 169, 171 f., i73* 
Trebizond, Trabzon. Trebizonde, 9*. 

143 n*. *5* n., 1940- 
'trieste, 307 n, 

Tripoli. 20. 25, 9». 9^ * SoO n. 

Tripoli of Syria, 129 n., 220, 221, 222, 
224, 173. *®* n*. *95. 304 n. 

Tunis, 20, 25, 92 & n.. 95. 3o6 n. 
Turkey, arn., 301. 304 ^ 30^ « 
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T^nta, 290 n , 300. 

T^rabulus (Tripoli), 143 n., 149 n. 

^ X^rsQs, 142 164 n. 

/i * 

Ujvar (Neulnnisel)^ ^43 n. 

Urfa (Edessa), 157 n., 281. 

CskUdar, 66 n.^ 111 n,, 287, 323. 

Van, 143 n., 149 n., 162, 163. 

Varad (Varasdin), 143 n., 148 n. 
Venice, Venetians, 20, 89, 90, 91, 94* 
96, 97* 98* 99* *02, 106, 1 10 n., 172, 
174, 307 n., 312. 

Vidin, 314, 318, 


W8di NaprCkn, 297 n. 

Wallachia, 20, 24, f 68 ff. 

Western Asia, 6, 7, 13. 

Yabnd, 273 n. 

Yanbu*, 3^. 

Yanova, 143 n. 

Yassy, 169 n. 

Yemen, 20, 94, i43 n., 147 n., 148 a-i 
228, 306, 

Yemif Iskelesi, 324 n., 326. 

2^bid, 9^, 143 n. » 

Zindftn J^pisi, 326 n. 

Zu*l-I(adnye, see Mer'a?. 
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